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PUBLISHERS’  FOREWORD. 
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Though  it  is  hive  years  since  the  Drama  Conference 
was  held,  we  venture  to  place  the  papers  before  the  public 
as  the  subjects  they  deal  with  are  of  permanent  interest.  We 
regret  for  the  delay,  and  shall  not  attempt  its  justification. 
We  owe  great  thanks  to  the  distinguished  writers  of 
the  papers  for  their  permission  to  include  them  in  this 
collection,  and  many  apologies  to  them  for  being  so  long 
in  publishing  them. 


—  The  Publishers . 
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Dr.  Rabindranath  Tagore 


President ,  Festival  of  Fine  Arts  1919. 


INTRODUCTION. 


- — o - 

The  Amateur  Dramatic  Association,  Bangalore  Citv, 
(founded  in  1909)  organised  an  All-India  Drama  Confe¬ 
rence,  and  a  second  Festival  of  Fine  Arts  in  May  1921. 
This  volume  is  a  collection  of  papers  read  on  the  occasion, 
and  they  are  now  published  as  a  humble  contribution  by 
the  Amatuer  Dramatic  Association  to  the  awakening  of 
interest  in  Indian  dramatic  and  artistic  culture. 

The  First  Festival  of  Fine  Arts  was  organised  in 
January  1919  by  the  Association  which  had  the  privilege 
of  welcoming  the  Asian  Poet  Laureate,  Dr.  Rabindranath 
Tagore  for  the  first  time  to  South  India.,  and  requesting 
him  to  open  the  Festival.  It  consisted  of  an  Arts  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Musical  and  Dramatic  Entertainments,  and  Lectures 
on  Fine  Arts  subjects.  The  joy  and  the  inspiration  derived 
by  those  who  helped  in  organising  the  Festival  impelled 
them  to  organise  a  second  one  in  May  1921,  and  the 
Association  had  the  honour  of  welcoming  Srimati  Sarojini 
Devi  to  open  this  Festival  week.  While  the  Association 
has  been  interested  in  the  Fine  Arts  generally,  its  special 
province  has  been  the  Stage.  And,  therefore,  it  was  consi¬ 
dered  that  the  Festival  should  include  an  All-India  Drama 
Conference.  The  organisers  received  encouraging  letters 
from  the  artists  and  art-critics  who  were  requested  to 
co-operate  with  the  undertaking,  and  the  late  lamented 
T.  V.  Seshagiri  Iyer  of  Madras,  who  was  the  President  of 
the  Siiguna  Vilas  Sabha  of  Madras  (the  premier  amateur 
dramatic  association  of  South  India,)  very  kindly  consen¬ 
ted  to  preside  over  the  Drama  Conference  and  guide  its 
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deliberations.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  be  present,  and 
sent  his  Presidential  speech  to  be  read  by  Mr.  (now  Justice) 
V.  V.  Srinivasa  Iyengar. 

The  Festival  was  held  from  the  15th  to  21st  of  May 
1921,  in  a  Theatre  put  up  in  the  quadrangle  of  the 
Government  Collegiate  High  School,  Bangalore  City.  It 
opened  with  a  message  from  the  Patron  of  the  Association, 
H.  H.  The  Yuvaraja  cf  Mysore,  and  the  inspiring  address 
of  Srimati  Sarojini  Devi.  The  Presidential  address  of  Mr. 
T.  V.  Seshagiri  Iyer  was  then  read.  After  the  presentation 
of  prizes  to  winners  in  the  Dramatic  Prize  Competition  of 
1918-19,  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  was  declared  open.  The 
Exhibition  was  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Cousins 
and  N.  K.  Dewal,  and  included  paintings  by  ancient  and 
modern  Indian  artists,  and  Indo-European  paintings.  A 
large  and  interesting  collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
paintings,  kindly  lent  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Cousins  formed  a  special 
feature.  Lectures,  and  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments 
were  provided  for  every  evening  : — 

15th  Drama.  “  Sati-Samvukta  ”  (Prize  play)  in  Kannada. 

16th  Music.  by  Messrs.  Thayappa  and  Puttappa  of 

Bangalore. 

Drama.  J.  H-  Cousins’s  “  King’s  Wife”  in  English. 

17th  Lecture,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Cousins  on  “  Painting — 

Indian,  Japanese  and  Western.  ” 

Drama.  “  Fall  of  Vijayanagar  ’’  in  Telugu. 

18th  Lecture  by  Srimati  Sarojini  Devi. 

Music,  by  Sri  Swann  Satchidananda  of  Brindavan. 


Opening  of  the  Festival  of  Fine  Arts  by  Dr.  Rabindranath  Tagore— 1919. 


Ill 


19th  Lecture 
Drama. 


by  Mr.  K.  S.  Ramaswami  Sastri  on  “  Tagore 
as  a  Dramatist.  ” 

Tagore’s  “  Chitra  ”  (in  English.) 


20th  Lecture. 

Music. 

Violin. 

Drama. 


by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Iyer 
on  “  Social  Drama  and  its  Scope*  ” 

Flute — Mr,  Narasinga  Rao  of  Bangalore. 
Mr.  Thayappa  of  Bangalore. 

“  Tollu-gatti  ”  in  Kannada. 


21st  Lecture  by  Mr.  N.  Lakshmanan  on  “  The  Art  of 

Dance  in  South  India.  ” 

Drama — “  Ramadas  ”  in  Telugu. 


The  Sessions  of  the  All-India  Drama  Conference 
commenced  on  the  16th  morning  and  continued  on  the 
1 7th  and  18th.  The  programme  consisted  of  the  reading 
of  papers  and  discussion.  A  number  of  Resolutions 
were  passed  aimed  at  making  the  stage  play  a  bigger  and 
nobler  part  in  the  moulding  of  national  life.  Mention  may 
specially  be  made  of  the  interesting  discussion  on  “  Women 
on  the  Stage,”  and  “The  Cinema.”  The  participation  of 
distinguished  art-critics  and  artists  like  Srimati  Sarojini 
Devi,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  J.  H.  Cousins,  Mr.  C.  R.  Reddy, 
Mr.  V.  V.  Srinivasa  Iyengar,  Mr.  B.  Seshagiri  Rao  of  Vizia- 
nagaram,  Mr.  W.  Clarke  of  Chicago,  Mr.  R.  C.  Khanna 
of  Benares,  Mr.  K.  S.  Ramaswami  Sastri,  Mr.  Iv.  Rama 
Pisharoti,  Mr.  T.  Raghavachari  and  others  rendered  the 
proceedings  of  the  Drama  Conference  highly  instructive 
and  interesting. 

The  success  of  the  .Second  Festival  and  the  Drama 
Conference  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  graciously  accorded  to  the  efforts  of  the  Association 
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by  its  distinguished  Patron,  H.  H.  the  Yuvaraja  of  Mysore. 
The  then  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  C.  R.  Reddy 
(now  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Andhra  University),  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Cousins  and  N.  K.  Dewal,  and  Mr.  P.  Kodanda  Rao, 
(now  of  the  Servants  of  India  Society)  deserve  the  special 
gratitude  of  the  Association  for  their  unsparing  efforts  in 
the  organisation  of  the  Festival  and  the  Conference.  The 
delegates,  some  of  whom  came  from  long  distances, 
enabled  the  organisers  to  achieve  their  ambition  of  bringing 
about  an  exchange  of  ideas^between  workers  in  the  field  in 
different  provinces  in  India,  and  the  Association  cannot 
be  too  grateful  to  these  gentlemen. 

The  stage  in  India  has  to  be  harnessed  for  the  work 
of  national  uplift,  and  the  Association’s  humble  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  Drama  are  directed  towards  this  end.  In 
making  this  humble  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
modern  Indian  Renaissance,  the  Association  devoutly 
hopes  that  Srimati  Sarojini  Devi’s  inspiring  exhortation 
to  make  of  the  Indian  Stage  a  people’s  University  will  find 
adequate  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  professional  and 
amateur  actors  and  drama  organisations  of  the  country. 


Srimati  Sarojini  ])kat 


Preside))/, 


All  Tn<i in  Drama 


Conference  and 


Fes!  it'd  I  of  Fine  Arts  1921. 


Srimati  Sarojini  Devi’s  Opening  Speech. 


Friends, 

If  you  could  only  realise  what  it  means  to  me  to  be 
with  you  to  perform  a  duty  so  pleasant,  and  to  tread  a  path 
so  strewn  with  fragrant  flowers — so  different  from  the  path, 
alas,  I  am  constrained  to  pursue  a  little  while  longer  in  the 
service  of  my  country — you  will  know  that  to  respond  to 
this  invitation  meant  to  me  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
Festival  of  Spring.  My  temperament  leads  me  in  one 
direction,  and  my  destiny,  alas,  for  the  moment,  in  another. 
But  sometimes  you  can  help  me  to  cheat  my  destiny  and 
bring  me  back  to  the  path  I  love,  the  paths  of  art  and  song, 
and  all  that  helps  to  make  life  beautiful,  and  bring  about 
the  immortality  of  self-realisation  to  a  nation.  For  me  the 
Festival  of  Fine  Arts  is  the  proper  setting  of  my  tempera¬ 
ment  and  my  temperamental  need.  And  to-day  when  I 
stand  before  you  to  interpret  the  meaning  and  the  message 
of  Indian  Art,  I  respond  gladly  because  to  interpret  to  you 
the  meaning  and  mystery  of  Indian  art  is  to  interpret  to 
you  the  tradition  that  your  forefathers  have  left  you,  and 
that  your  posterity  demand  of  you. 

Look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  world !  Who 
remembers  the  politicians  that  engage  in  the  petty,  heart¬ 
breaking  controversies  of  their  period  even  as  the  politicians 
of  to-day  engage — in  temporary,  transient,  heart-breaking, 
futile,  stupid  controversies  degarding  the  spirit  of  India 
with  all  the  folly  of  their  futile,  foolish,  ignoble  strife,  and 
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jealousies  and  bitterness.  And  to  come  out  of  that  atmos¬ 
phere  into  that  of  art  and  song,  to  think  of  the  stage  as 
it  was,  and  as  it  has  been  and  shall  be,  of  poetry  as  it  has 
come  down  in  a  limpid  stream,  and  shall  be  handed  down 
to  the  generations,  and  made  lovelier  for  the  contribution 
of  modern  thought,  these  things  are  indeed  pleasant  to 
think  upon,  pleasant  to  interpret,  pleasant  to  live  and 
dream  of,  pleasant  to  achieve. 

The  stage  in  India  to-day  is  a  reproach  and  a  degra¬ 
dation.  Art  to-day  in  India  is  a  reproach  also  but  no  longer 
a  degradation.  If  you  would  once  more  occupy  that  great 
place  that  is  yours  by  right,  to-morrow’s  history  shall 
contain  not  the  names  of  your  politicians  but  the  names 
of  those  who  made  the  thought  of  India  immortal,  abiding, 
universal.  It  is  the  writers  of  song,  the  painters  of  pictures, 
the  interpreters  of  the  actor’s  art — these  are  the  men  who 
shall  live  to-morrow  and  find  a  place  among  those  that 
work  and  make  an  intellectual  brotherhood  of  the  whole 
world.  And  to-day  if  we  are  to  consider  our  place  and  our 
further  addition  to  this  great  banquet  of  this  world-contri¬ 
bution,  let  us  clearly  realise  once  for  all  that  the  world  is 
not  concerned  with  our  internal  and  domestic  difficulties, 
it  does  not  turn  to  India  for  strife — it  has  strife  already — but 
it  turns  to  India  for  the  immortal  lesson  of  peace  as  it  has 
come  down  to  the  world  in  legend  and  in  song,  and  sacrifice 
and  achievement.  To-day  the  whole  world  is  looking  to 
Art  for  a  message  of  hope  and  regeneration.  Is  it  not  our 
duty,  is  it  not  our  privilege,  is  it  not  our  supreme  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  existence  to  send  that  message  of  regeneration 
and  triumphant  peace  to  a  waiting  world  lost  in  despair 
and  darkness  and  hatred  and  bitterness  and  turmoil  ? 
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How  shall  we  achieve  this  great  end  ?  How  shall  we 
send  to  the  waiting  world  this  message  of  victorious  peace 
and  self-realisation  ?  Surely  our  forefathers  centuries  ago 
proved  the  victory  of  thought  and  not  the  victory  of  battle. 
For  thought  and  genius,  the  truimphs  of  the  spirit,  these 
are  the  traditions  of  India,  and  India  to  be  a  free  nation 
once  more  must  be  able  to  revive,  re-lay  the  traditions 
which  she  has  betrayed  so  long.  The  stage,  the  crafts,  the 
arts,  there  are  the  manifold,  the  infinite  forms  of  human 
expression.  These  things  are  the  abiding  treasure  of 
India. 

To-day  I  am  glad  to  open  the  Festival  of  Fine  Arts. 
How  lovely,  how  symbolic  a  name  — the  name  of  the 
Festival  ?  For  festivals  are  the  things  that  bring  peace  and 
joy  and  gladness  in  our  homes.  The  crafts  of  our  crafts¬ 
men,  the  moods  of  our  artists,  the  songs  of  our  poets,  the 
visions  of  our  dreamers,  these  are  the  things  that  India  can 
send  across  the  seas  to  a  weary  and  despondent  world. 
We  have  so  lived  in  western  education  that  we  know  more 
readily  about  the  frescoes  of  a  Florentine  cell — of  Fra 
Augelico — but  we  do  not  know  the  glories  of  Ajanta.  We 
talk  of  the  sculptures  of  Greece,  and  yet  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  caves  of  Ellora,  of  the  great  Buddhist  sculptures 
embodying  the  thought  and  achievement  of  a  great  reli¬ 
gious  period.  We  talk  of  the  music  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven, 
but  we  know  very  little  of  our  own.  Are  we  aware  of  the 
great  treasure  of  music  that  lies  waiting  for  us  in  this  great 
country,  in  the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  waiting  for  the 
spring  to  bring  back  that  harmony,  that  melody  to  which 
our  forefathers  responded  for  their  delight  and  exaltation  ? 
We  know  of  the  treasures  of  western  thought,  we  can 
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analyse  with  a  subtle  nicety  the  difference  between  the 
style  of  the  latest  novels,  and  the  realism  of  a  French 
writer,  but  when  we  come  to  the  treasures  of  our  own 
thought  and  literature,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  how 
few,  alas,  there  are  within  this  hall  who  know  more  than 
the  names  of  the  writers  of  their  own  tongues,  who  were 
aware  of  the  treasures  of  Rabindranath  Tagore,  till  he  had 
received  from  a  foreign  nation  the  seal  and  symbol  of 
western  appreciation  ? 

These  are  the  things  which  we  must  ask  ourselves 
to-day.  Are  we  going  to  hand  down  this  ignorance,  this 
woeful,  wilful  ignorance  of  our  thought  and  culture,  of  our 
own  doings  and  traditions,  of  our  own  art  and  music  ? 

And  we  come  to  the  stage  ?  Is  not  the  stage,  as  I 
said,  a  mockery  and  degradation  to-day,  because  forsooth 
those  that  interpret  human  emotion  and  human  experience 
for  you  on  the  stage  are  relegated  to  the  moral  scum  of 
the  earth  ?  Can  any  woman  come  on  the  stage  and  yet 
remain  worthy  in  your  eyes — you  who  speak  of  chivalry  ? 
That  grace,  that  modesty,  you  would  deny  to  her  simply 
because  she  stands  to  interpret  for  you  your  soul  !  Are  you 
not  treating  those  who  interpret  your  life  for  you  as  the 
pariahs  of  your  society  ?  And  yet  you  talk  of  national 
freedom  !  You  talk  of  national  achievement,  you  who 
would  push  deeper  down  into  the  mire  those  artists  who 
bring  back  to  you  the  very  mirror  and  picture  of  your 
truimphs,  and  your  successes,  your  sins  and  your  frailties, 
your  devotions,  your  agonies  and  your  aspirations  !  That 
is  the  stage  as  it  is  to-day. 

You  talk  of  the  ancient  stage  and  that  of  to-day.  You 
talk  of  a  dramatic  literature  of  India,  you  talk  of  Sakuntala 
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and  the  eulogy  it  commanded  at  the  hands  of  the 
savants  of  Europe.  You  talk  of  the  gems  we  have  had 
in  our  literature.  Your  writers  had  produced  these  great 
classics.  But  why  measure  your  worth  by  the  past  ?  Why 
not  by  the  present  ?  How  far  you  fall  short  of  that 
tradition  which  your  ancestors  bequeathed  !  What  is  the 
stage  to-day  ?  You  go  to  any  city  in  the  north,  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  Dravidian, — and  see  a  play  in  Gujerati  or 
Hindi  or  Marathi — I  wonder  how  many  are  there  among 
the  audience  who  think  seriously  of  what  the  dramatist 
meant  ?  To  them  the  chief  thing  is  the  joke  with  the 
double  meaning,  to  nudge  at  each  other  and  find  some 
hidden  merriment  in  things  that  they  may  not  divulge. 
To  most  of  them  the  theatre  is  a  place  to  enjoy  light 
relaxation.  To  most  of  them  it  stands  for  a  moment’s 
passing  delight.  They  rarely  realise  that  it  is  the  very  life¬ 
blood  of  the  nation  which  the  dramatist  may  have  con 
jured  up  flowing  through  the  characters  of  his  creation. 

If  you  talk  of  civilisation,  if  you  talk  of  culture,  if 
you  talk  of  freedom,  these  are  the  channels  of  your  civili¬ 
sation,  of  your  culture,  of  your  freedom.  There  should 
be  national  art  of  every  kind  in  India  so  that  2000  years 
hence  any  man  seeking  to  find  a  sign  of  the  civilisation 
and  the  culture  and  the  achievement  of  India  might  turn 
to  any  play,  might  turn  to  any  piece  of  pottery,  might 
turn  to  any  fabric  woven  of  imagination  of  the  artist, 
might  turn  to  any  object  of  brass,  or  mother-of-pearl,  or 
hammered  gold,  and  say,  “  Here,  here  is  the  proof  of  a 
nation’s  vision,  and  a  nation’s  achievement,  and  a  nation’s 
glory  ”.  These  be  the  signs,  the  everlasting,  the  abiding, 
the  universal  signs  of  civilisation.  To-day,  alas,  we  all 
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turn  especially  from  the  lovely  path  of  this  artistic 
expression — for  what  ? — for  selling  our  birth-right  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  I  speak  specially  to  the  young,  the  vivid, 
glowing  hearts  and  faces  I  see  before  me.  I  know  it  is 
a  fashion  to-day  in  India  to  say  that  politics  alone  will 
bring  freedom  to  India.  My  young  friends,  believe  me — 
I  speak  not  academically  but  I  speak  from  the  thick  of 
the  battle  of  politics,  — it  is  not  politics  that  gives  Swaraj, 
but  it  is  the  genius,  the  art  of  the  nation  finding  expres¬ 
sion  through  beauty,  and  music,  and  handicrafts,  these 
are  the  things  that  bring  freedom  to  a  nation.  Politics 
might  bring  you  revolution,  destruction.  Look  at  Russia  ! 
She  has  come  through  a  path  of  blood  and  crucible  of 
fire,  because  she  had  only  politics  and  no  faith  in  beauty. 
But  look  at  little  Ireland,  at  little  Poland,  Egypt  and 
Japan  where  every  patriot  is  a  poet  and  a  dreamer  !  They 
will  not  die,  they  will  not  go  into  disintegration,  because 
their  faith  is  not  measured  in  the  terms  of  a  statesman’s 
policy,  but  by  the  vision,  handed  from  the  nation’s  seers, 
and  the  message  of  the  mountains  and  the  caves.  What 
is  the  keyword  of  Indian  civilisation,  of  her  music,  of  her 
culture  ?  Not  power,  not  material  splendour.  These 
things  she  had,  and  she  despised.  Not  states-men  but  her 
sanyasins,  not  her  soldiers  but  her  singers — these  have 
been  the  glory  of  Indian  civilisation. 

To-day  I  stand  before  you  both  as  a  poet  and  a 
politician  asking  you  not  to  choose  the  path  that,  alas, 
I  tread  to-day,  but  the  nobler,  the  lovelier,  the  more 
fruitful  path  of  achievement  through  peace,  of  achieve¬ 
ment  through  thought  and  leisure,  achievement  that  gives 
fruit  from  the  heart  of  your  hearts,  born  of  your  vision 
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and  your  hope.  That  is  what  India  needs  to-day.  She 
needs  the  truth,  the  vision  that  is  hidden  in  the  heart 
of  every  man  and  woman.  She  needs  to-day  the  singer, 
the  dreamer,  the  man  of  faith.  And  one  of  the  great 
channels  of  bringing  this  ecstasy  and  realisation  into 
Indian  hearts  and  homes,  into  every  little  hut,  hamlet  and 
village  within  this  great  continent  of  ours  is  the  stage. 
The  stage  to-day  is  the  University  of  the  people.  The 
stage  to-day  is  the  Temple  of  the  people.  It  brings  to 
those  that  sit  within  the  shelter  of  their  homes  all  the 
thought,  all  the  glory  of  universal  experience  and  thought. 
This  is  what  the  stage  can  do. 

We  want  national  self-expression.  Let  us  find  it  in 
the  way  that  is  most  accessible  to  every  human  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  is  not  given  to  all  to  read  of  what  is  written 
between  the  pages  of  the  book,  but  the  voice  of  the  actor 
can  carry  into  every  heart  the  message  of  hope  and  the 
message  of  peace.  To-day  we  want  dramatists  to  be  the 
great  interpreters  of  tomorrow,  not  merely  of  what  was 
yesterday  great  and  noble,  but  what  shall  be  tomorrow 
radiant  and  beautiful,  because  they  should  make  the 
legacy  of  tomorrow  beautiful  and  uplifted  with  spiritual 
exaltation.  Our  poets  and  dramatists  are  the  ambassadors 
that  we  send  across  the  seas.  It  is  not  the  statesmen  who 
bear  the  message  of  India  across  the  seas.  It  is  Rabindra¬ 
nath  Tagore,  Bose  and  Ray — these  are  the  noblest 
messengers  that  India  has  sent  to  the  modern  age  across 
the  seas. 

I  want  you  all,  therefore,  to  support  this  Amateur 
Dramatic  Association  because  they  love  art  and  are 
responsible  for  the  Art  Conference.  My  friends,  I  make 
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an  appeal  to  you  not  to  consider  the  stage  merely  as  a 
plaything  and  a  pastime.  Look  upon  it  as  the  University 
of  the  people  of  India.  Produce  great  thoughts  on  the 
stage,  produce  beauty  on  the  stage,  produce  freedom  on 
the  stage,  and  let  the  measure  of  your  freedom  be  the 
measure  of  beauty,  nobility  and  glory  that  the  dramatist 
creates  for  the  world,  and  that  his  interpreters  interpret 
as  his  glorious  message  to  the  civilisation  of  tomorrow. 


o 


Mr.  C.  R.  Reddy,  m.a.,  (Cantab.) 


Pres  id  on  1,  A ,  ]).  A 


19,21. 


Mr.  T.  V.  SESHAGIRI  IYER’S  ADDRESS 


A  careful  observer  of  our  ancient  institutions  must 
have  noticed  that  up  to  a  point  their  inception  and  growth 
proceeded  along  the  right  lines  ;  and  that  when  they 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  developed  further 
and  to  have  become  examples  for  other  nations  to  follow, 
there  was  an  arrest  in  their  progress.  It  would  look  as 
if  their  founders  put  a  time  limit  on  their  own  activities 
and  expected  their  descendants  to  take  up  the  work 
where  they  left  it.  Unfortunately  the  descendants  proved 
unworthy  of  the  trust  and  of  the  expectation.  They 
looked  with  awe  and  wonderment  at  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  their  ancestors,  and  said  to  themselves,  “Here  is 
no  work  for  our  hands  —  we  shall  only  spoil  the  handi¬ 
work  by  any  attempt  to  extend  or  improve  it.  Our  only 
course  is  to  sing  hallelujahs  in  praise  of  what  has  been 
done.”  This  is  no  exaggeration.  Look  at  anything  that 
meets  your  eye,  and  hear  what  sacrosanct  men  say  of  it, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  that  my  picture  is  in  no  sense 
overdrawn.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  my  life,  during  which 
I  have  been  comparing  notes  between  conflicting  ideals, 
and  trying  to  engraft  upon  the  ideals  of  the  East  some  of 
the  improvements  which  the  western  ideal  suggests,  I 
have  been  told  that  I  would  prove  a  traitor  to  my  country, 
to  its  past  and  much  more  to  its  present,  if  I  exhibited 
any  tendency  in  that  direction. 

The  Indian  dramatic  art  is  an  illustration  in  point  of 
what  I  have  said.  That  Kalidasa  was  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  poets  is  conceded  by  all  ;  and,  at  a  time  when 


the  modern  world  was  barely  in  the  making,  he  produced 
masterpieces  which  to-day  compel  admiration  from  the 
most  advanced  nations  of  the  world.  But  is  it  a  subject 
for  glorification  to  the  successors  of  the  great  poet  ?  In 
an  inspired  moment  he  said  that  only  fools  regard  every¬ 
thing  old  as  excellent,  and  everything  new  as  contempti¬ 
ble,  and  that  the  wise  man  examines  everything  on  its 
own  merits  and  fixes  its  place.  If  Kalidasa’s  words  found 
a  true  echo  in  the  hearts  of  us  all,  this  ancient  land  of 
ours  would  soon  be  restored  to  an  honoured  place  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  Where  would  Kalidasa  himself  have 
been  if  the  people  of  his  age  had  been  obsessed  by  the 
same  feeling  against  newness  that  finds  utterance  amongst 
some  of  our  well-meaning  men  to-day  ? 

I  propose  to  deal  with  the  problem  that  confronts  all 
lovers  of  the  dramatic  art  in  India  in  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  great  poet.  I  do  not  propose  to  examine 
the  history  of  the  ancient  dramatic  literature.  That  will 
be  attempted  to  some  extent  in  some  of  the  following 
papers.  I  shall  merely  take  a  brief  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
service  which  the  ancient  drama  rendered  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  aesthetic  taste  in  man  ;  examine  the  present 
condition  of  the  art  ;  and  suggest  what,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  done  to  place  the  Indian  stage  on  a  proper 
footing. 

In  the  old  days  in  India,  dramas  were  designed 
mainly  to  appeal  to  the  religious  instinct  in  man.  The 
themes  were  largely  drawn  from  the  two  great  epics,  the 
“  Ramayana  ”  and  the  “  Mahabharatha.  ”  Kalidasa’s 
“  Sakuntala”  was  based  on  tradition,  although  the  treat- 
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ment  of  the  principal  characters,  and  of  the  events 
dramatised,  owes  very  little  to  the  ancient  lore.  In 
the  1  Malavika  Agnimitra  ’  he  made  a  bold  departure 
from  the  old  rules.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  in 
Kalidasa’s  plays  ;  there  is  not  much  which  consci¬ 
ously  appeals  to  the  religious  instinct.  His  great 
successor,  Bhavabhuti,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he 
gives  free  vent  to  imagination  in  clothing  the  Pauranic 
story  with  new  habiliments,  always  keeps  close  to  the 
religious  sentiment.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  departure  initi¬ 
ated  by  Kalidasa  was  not  followed  in  later  times.  The 
vernacular  adaptations  from  Sanskrit  sources  are  more 
intensely  religious  than  the  Sanskrit  dramas  themselves. 

It  may  be  confessed  that  there  was  nothing  peculiar 
to  India  in  this.  Until  we  come  to  the  Elizabethan 
period,  the  dramas  staged  in  England  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  same  description.  But  since  then  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  development.  Current  life  is 
constantly  depicted  on  the  stage,  and  the  theatre-going 
public  is  regaled  with  something  which  they  can  appreci¬ 
ate  and  understand.  Since  Ibsen’s  bold  venture  into  the 
domain  of  the  social  life,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
tendency  in  the  West  to  ignore  the  old  dramas  altogether. 
It  is  this  tendency  that  is  absent,  at  least  in  South  India. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  familar  with  conditions  in  the  North 
to  venture  an  opinion.  There  is  no  lack  of  ability  or 
enthusiasm  in  Madras,  but  the  dramatists  seem  to  be 
unable  to  move  out  of  the  groove.  Mr.  Sambandha  Muda- 
liar,  for  example,  has  written  some  excellent  dramas 
which  both  the  professionals  and  the  amateurs  delight 
to  stage.  He  gives,  however,  undue  prominence  to  the 
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Deus  ex  machina ,  and  does  not  allow  sufficient  room 
for  the  play  of  human  actions,  human  feelings  and  human 
aspirations  such  as  we  see  around  us.  Mr.  V.  V.  Srinivasa 
Iyengar  has  shown  a  tendency  to  cut  away  from  the  old 
moorings,  but,  for  some  reason,  he  has  chosen  the  vehicle 
of  the  English  language  for  his  writings.  As  I  have  often 
told  him,  I  am  not  enthusiastic  over  these  productions. 
The  English  is  perfect,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  :  but 
when  acted  by  persons  not  English-born,  these  plays 
leave  a  taste  of  artificiality  behind.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Englishmen  who  have  witnessed  these  performances  do 
not  indulge  in  a  hearty  laugh  in  private  over  our  crudities 
of  pronunciation  and  representation.  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  they  enjoy  these  performances  in  a  sense  different 
from  what  we  except  them  to  do.  I  am  against  these 
attempts  to  write  English  dramas  by  Indians.  Nor  am  I 
much  in  favour  of  translations.  What  we  want  are 
writings  in  our  own  tongue  which  will  portray  the 
pulsating  life  of  the  millions,  ridicule  the  pretensions 
of  the  newly  rich,  expose  the  sophistries  of  the  wicked,  and 
bring  to  light  the  hollowness  of  the  advertising  phil¬ 
anthropist.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  the  drama  that  in  it 
you  can  reach  a  presentable  combination  of  all  that  is 
best  in  the  fine  arts — music,  painting,  poetry  and  acting. 
It  is  because  of  this  combination  in  its  setting  that  it  has 
great  attraction  for  all  classes  of  people.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  make  this  art  as  enduring  and  as  life-giving 
as  possible.  I  use  the  expression  “life-giving”  advisedly. 
The  worries  of  life  draw  so  much  upon  the  brain  of  man 
that  if  he  is  not  provided  with  something  which  will 
truly  amuse  him,  and  enable  him  to  forget  himself  for  a 
time  at  least,  he  will  be  an  imperfectly  vitalised  being. 


Human  nature  needs  diversion  from  its  daily  travails. 
To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  society  provides  men  and 
women  with  something  over  which  they  can  have  a 
hearty  laugh  and  which  will  make  them  merry,  it 
will  make  the  life  of  its  members  cheerful.  There 
are  some  who  conider  that  the  theatre  is  the  habitat 
of  the  Devil,  and  that  any  encouragement  of  it  is  worse 
than  violating  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  :  such  ultra¬ 
mundane  critics  there  have  been  and  there  will  be. 
Fortunately  the  community,  although  it  may  amusedly 
tolerate  their  babblings,  just  as  it  does  those  that  proclaim 
the  end  of  the  world  on  the  advent  of  every  comet,  does 
not  take  these  wiseacres  seriously.  Occasionally  their 
author  may  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  want  to  serve 
the  public  ;  but  the  obstruction  will  only  be  temporary. 
Therefore  it  behoves  all  who  are  interested  in  the  healthy 
and  pleasant  progress  of  human  life  and  activities  to 
devise  means  for  making  our  theatres  attractive  and 
instructive. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  purge  our  theatres 
of  vulgarity  and  obscenity.  There  must  be  very  few 
people  who  have  not  occasionally  witnessed  performances 
in  some  of  our  professional  theatres.  A  remarkable 
transformation  has  come  upon  them.  They  are  no 
longer  the  eye-sores  and  the  ear-sores,  if  I  may  use  such 
an  expression,  which  they  used  to  be  not  very  long  ago. 
The  changes  (I  am  confining  my  observations  to  Madras ) 
have  been  brought  about  mostly  by  amateur  dramatic 
societies.  I  wish  that  this  part  of  my  address  had  to  be 
penned  by  somebody  else,  because  I  am  bound  to  speak 
of  the  part  which  the  Suguna  Vilasa  Sabha,  of  which  I 
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have  the  honour  to  be  the  President,  has  played  in  effec¬ 
ting  these  improvements.  Slowly  but  surely,  and  by 
easy  steps,  our  performances  have  influenced  the  pro¬ 
fessional.  He  is  no  longer  the  boisterous  bully  that  he 
was  ;  he  no  longer  indulges  in  language  which  would 
make  even  the  courtesan  blush  ;  he  does  not  use  gesti¬ 
culations  which  leave  nothing  for  the  imagination  to  point 
to  their  evident  indecency.  He  no  doubt  roars  at  you 
even  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  whispering  his  inmost 
thoughts  to  his  partner.  His  stage  songs  are  echoed  from 
inside,  which  makes  you  long  for  solitude.  He  addresses 
the  audience  even  in  his  dialogues  as  if  he  was  lecturing  ; 
and  you  will  still  find  a  Vidushaka  there  whose  trivialities 
may  drive  you  mad.  In  course  of  time  these  and  other 
mistakes  must  disappear.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Amateur 
societies  cannot  replace  the  professionals  ;  we  have  done 
enough.  In  no  other  country  does  the  professional  look 
up  to  the  amateur  for  guidance  as  in  India.  The  debt 
which  the  public  owes  to  the  Amateur  Dramatic  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Bangalore  and  similar  bodies  is  very  great,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  continue  in  its  laudable  work  until  it  is 
satisfied  that  its  example  and  control  may  safely  be 
relaxed.  What,  however,  should  be  our  next  move  ? 

I  would  suggest  the  formation  of  a  club  for  the 
training  of  actors.  That  must  be  attempted  by  the 
amateur  societies.  I  may  assure  you  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  talent  among  the  professionals.  I  may  instance  the 
case  of  a  young  boy  who  has  been  drawing  crowded 
houses  in  Madras — Master  Kittappa,  a  born  actor.  Sir 
Abdul  Rahim  said  to  me  that  if  this  boy  had  been  born 
in  England,  he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the 
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greatest  actors  of  any  age.  It  has  been  a  wonder  to  me 
how  the  boy  became  the  good  actor  that  he  is.  There 
are  still  many  oddities  in  him.  If  he  had  some  kind  of 
training  in  a  well-conducted  institution,  he  would  be  a 
credit  to  India.  I  can  say  the  same  of  a  boy  from 
Bangalore  whose  voice,  acting  and  demeanour  were  excel¬ 
lent.  What  these  youths  want  is  good  training  for  a  period, 
and  some  apprenticeship.  Acting,  like  the  profession  of 
the  Vakil’s  clerk,  should  not  be  reserved  for  the  failures 
in  life.  It  must  be  made  attractive  for  boys  of  talent  and 
promise.  I  hope  this  conference  may  take  steps  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  school  for  training  young  aspirants  in  the  dramatic 
art. 


One  defect,  which  I  am  afraid  will  take  a  long  time 
to  cure,  arises  from  men  being  obliged  to  play  the  part  of 
women  on  the  stage.  I  have  heard  good  compliments 
paid  to  the  stage  ‘‘women”  of  the  Suguna  Vilasa  Sabha. 
I  take  them  to  be  sincere.  But  I  do  think  that  the  best 
dressed  male-female  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the 
other  sex.  In  the  professional  theatres  it  is  abominable. 
Those  who  act  the  female  characters  make  you  realise, 
every  minute  of  your  stay,  how  grotesque  their  attempts 
are.  They  themselves  seem  anxious  to  make  us  under¬ 
stand  that  they  are  only  acting  a  part,  and  a  very  inferior 
part,  by  their  personation.  Is  there  any  chance  of  women 
going  on  the  stage  ?  I  doubt  whether  the  time  will  eve. 
come  for  good  women  in  this  country  ;to  be  actresses 
I  have  seen  some  Parsi  theatres  in  which  women  play. 
I  believe  there  are  many  such  in  Calcutta.  Is  the 
atmosphere  wholesome  ?  Are  they  welcomed  in  society  ? 
Are  their  lives  uncontaminated  ?  I  do  not  know.  The 
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first  suggestion  that  I  would  make  is  that  only 
married  women,  whose  husbands  themselves  are  taking 
a  part  in  the  acting,  should  be  allowed  to  play.  Thus 
the  women  would  have  the  necessary  protection,  and 
not  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  which  unmarried 
women  have  to  face.  My  second  suggestion  is  that  some 
kind  of  censorship  should  be  exercised.  Actors  should  be 
licensed,  and  only  persons  of  approved  character  should 
have  the  right  to  play.  This  is  a  national  concern,  and 
any  squeamishness  on  our  part  and  a  feeling  that  the 
Government  should  not  put  fetters  upon  the  profession 
should  not  weigh  with  us.  If  we  want  the  stage  to  be  a 
healthy  resort  for  men  and  women,  we  must  see  that 
those  who  cater  there  are  men  and  women  of  approved 
moral  character.  They  must  not  forget  that  by  letting 
loose  on  society  persons  of  doubtful  character,  we  are 
putting  temptations  in  the  way  of  the  youths  of  both 
sexes.  I  want  the  conference  seriously  to  consider  the 
problem  and  to  come  to  a  conclusion  regarding  it. 

I  shall  close  my  address  by  drawing  attention  to  a 
few  minor  defects  in  the  acting.  In  the  best  conducted 
dramas  (I  do  not  exclude  the  amateurs  in  this)  we  find  a 
great  deal  of  anachronism  in  dress  and  language.  Sri 
Krishna  never  comes  on  the  stage  without  his  slippers 
fashioned  by  Whiteaway  Laidlaw  ;  Skanda  in  the  dress 
worn  by  the  most  up-to-date  social  reformer  ;  and  that 
much  abused  character,  Narada,  acts  and  sings  in  a 
manner  which  grossly  offends  one’s  taste.  If  there  is  one 
character  for  whom  the  best  representation  should  be 
offered,  it  is  Narada.  The  sweetest  of  singers,  the  most 
unruffled  of  sages,  the  mirthful,  play-loving,  omniscient 
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sage  is  travestied  in  every  play  that  I  have  witnessed.  If 
I  were  the  censor  I  would  prohibit  Sri  Krishna  and 
Narada  ever  being  brought  on  the  stage.  I  have  often 
been  beside  myself  when  these  two  characters  were  being 
played. 

I  must  draw  attention  to  another  defect.  There  is 
too  much  of  singing.  There  is  hardly  any  dialogue  with¬ 
out  putting  it  into  verse.  In  Telugu  plays  especially, 
this  tendency  is  very  noticeable  and  I  am  not  sure  that  in 
Kannada  plays  it  is  not  equally  apparent.  Music 
undoubtedly  there  must  be — but  it  must  be  seasonable. 
Dramas  should  not  all  of  them  be  turned  into  musical 
operas.  Such  a  procedure  does  not  conduce  to  good 
acting,  and  the  whole  play  suffers  thereby. 

There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  painting 
of  stage  screens  and  scenes.  Still  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of 
encouragement  given  to  our  actors.  There  is  no  school 
for  training  them  and  they  are  not  subjected  to  control 
and  supervision.  This  is  another  subject  which  should 
engage  your  attention. 

I  want  you  all  to  remember  that  the  stage  ought  to 
be  the  embodiment  of  all  the  mainsprings  of  human  acti¬ 
vities,  and  all  of  us  are  acting  every  moment  of  our  life. 
Shakespeare,  the  inspired  seer  that  he  was,  has  reminded 
us  of  it.  Long  before  the  poets,  and  in  more  convincing 
language,  our  ancients  preached  to  us  that  in  this  transi¬ 
tory  life  we  are  only  puppets  whose  moves  are  controlled 
by  the  inevitable  Sutradhari  to  Whose  tunes  we  dance. 
That  apparently  is  the  reason  why  there  is  an  inborn 
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desire  in  us  all  to  see  others  act  and  dance.  If  the  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  world  being  a  stage  and,  the  men  and 
women  merely  actors  is  a  profound  truth,  it  behoves  us 
all  to  see  that  the  man-made  stage  is  a  true  replica  of 
the  universe.  It  should  not  repel,  but  attract  ;  not  be 
vulgar  but  decent  ;  not  entirely  contaminated  but  soci¬ 
ally  pure.  In  short  it  should  be  a  place  which  should 
provide  a  feast  for  the  eye  and  the  ear  and  instruction  for 
the  mind.  To  the  extent  that  we  do  something  to  make 
the  theatre  reach  this  ideal,  we  shall  deserve  well  of 
posterity:  to  the  extent  that  we  neglect  this  task  and  allow 
the  theatres  to  be  sinks  of  iniquities  and  vulgarity,  we 
will  be  doing  a  distinct  disservice  to  manhood. 


Group:  Photo  of  the  All  India  Drama  Conference  and  Festival  of  Fine  Arts-- 1921. 
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The  Motifs  and  Methods  of  Indian  Drama 

A  Record  and  a  Prophecy 

By  K.  S.  Ramaswami  Sastri,  b.a.,  b.l. 

- o - 

“  I  made  this  Drama,”  says  Brahma,  “  to  accord  with 
the  movement  of  the  world,  whether  at  work  or  at  play, 
in  peace  or  laughter,  battle,  lust  or  slaughter  ;  yielding  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  to  those  who  are  followers  of  a 
moral  law,  and  pleasures  to  the  followers  of  pleasure ; 
informed  with  the  divers  moods  of  the  soul  ;  following 
the  order  of  the  world  and  all  its  weal  and  woe.  That 
which  is  not  to  be  found  herein  is  neither  craft  nor 
wisdom,  nor  any  art,  nor  is  it  union.  That  shall  be 
Drama  which  affords  a  place  of  entertainment  in  the 
world,  and  a  place  of  audience  for  the  Vedas,  for  philo¬ 
sophy  and  for  the  sequence  of  events.”  This  passage  is 
fully  revelatory  of  the  lofty  purpose  of  the  Indian  Drama. 
It  shows  wherein  lies  the  true  distinctiveness  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  Indian  stage.  No  one  can  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Indian  drama,  no  one  can  appreciate  and 
realise  its  true  inwardness,  who  merely  contents  himself 
with  the  study  of  the  popular  stage  of  the  present  era  and 
the  many  attempted  reconstructions  of  the  Indian  stage 
by  various  Amateur  Associations.  Nay,  even  a  study  of 
the  classical  Sanskrit  drama  in  the  days  of  its  glory  is 
insufficient  for  this  purpose.  To  arrive  at  a  correct  com- 
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prehension  of  the  motifs  and  methods  of  the  Indian 
drama,  we  should  have  a  realisation  of  the  real  nature  of 
true  art  which  is  racial  in  its  inspiration  but  universal  in 
its  appeal,  of  the  true  nature  of  Indian  art,  of  the  great 
ideas  which  form  the  very  essence  of  the  Indian  racial 
genius,  and  of  the  large  generalisations  which  were  given 
to  the  world  by  the  Indian  masters  of  the  ars  poetica. 

A  true  work  of  art  is  as  much  an  effluence  as  an 
affluence — an  affirmation  from  within  as  an  addition 
from  without.  It  is  the  stretched  forefinger  of  racial 
genius  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  racial  ideal.  It  is 
not  a  mere  photograph  of  actual  life.  Why  should  we  have 
limited  transcripts  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  unlimited 
profusion  all  round  us  ?  A  painted  flower  can  never 
come  near  a  real  flower  even  in  point  of  structural  com¬ 
pleteness  and  beauty,  let  alone  fragrance  and  softness  and 
freshness.  But  art  excels  and  revels  in  suggestiveness. 
Its  glory  consists  in  truth  as  distinguished  from  reality. 
It  is  a  reconstruction  from  within. 

Nature  is  in  short  art’s  stick  of  incense.  Art  lights  it 
with  its  flame  of  ideal  passion  and  vision.  At  once 
matter  becomes  fragrant  and  goes  and  leads  our  thoughts 
heavenward.  Art  frees  the  true  from  the  concealing 
trivialities  of  the  accidental.  Art  is  not  photographic 
imitation  but  creative  revelation.  Art  is  not  a  recorder 
of  every-day  trivialities  ;  art  is  a  revealer  of  the  eternal 
manifesting  itself  in  and  through  time.  Art  by  the  force 
of  its  diviner  air  blows  off  the  dust  of  the  trivial  and  the 
temporary,  and  reveals  the  glow  and  glory  of  personality 
robed  in  the  silk  and  lace  of  beauty. 
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India’s  architecture  is  like  a  lifted  anjali  of  the  race 
yearning  to  reach  up  to  the  lotus  feet  of  God.  India’s 
sculpture  is  an  attempt  to  express  the  infinity  and  rapture 
of  yoqic  divine  vision  through  the  medium  of  marble  and 
metal.  India’s  painting  is  the  re  creation  of  the  multiple 
mystery  and  suggestiveness  of  beautiful  colours  in  new 
combinations  of  ideal  loveliness.  India’s  poety  is  the 
conscious  and  disciplined  striving  of  imperfection  to 
reach  perfection  through  the  gate  of  beauty.  India’s 
music  is  a  sweet  throb  of  the  ecstatic  pain  of  the  soul 
in  its  purest  and  loftiest  moods  of  longing  for  the  ideal, 
and  union  with  the  Supreme. 

Indian  art  is,  in  short,  the  expression  of  the  soul  of 
India  through  the  medium  of  beauty.  The  great  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  spirit  is  that  the  soul  of  man  is  true 
and  infinite  consciousness,  love  and  bliss  ;  that  the 
complex  discords  and  miseries  of  life  are  due  to  the 
obscuration  of  the  light  of  the  soul  by  the  clouds  of 
desire,  and  that  the  true  purpose  and  joy  of  life  consist 
in  the  self-revelations  of  the  true  nature  of  the  soul.  The 
Indian  art-conceptions  of  Vyanaya ,  Dhvani  and 
Basa  are  merely  the  counterparts  in  the  realm  of 
aesthetic  emotion  of  the  aforesaid  central  realisation  of  the 
Indian  consciousness.  In  moods  of  strenuous  righteous 
warfare  against  unrighteousness,  and  even  more  in 
receptive  moods  of  love  and  peace  made  quiet  by  the 
power  of  joy,  we  have  a  realisation  of  the  inalienable  and 

infinite  joy  of  the  soul. 

Classical  literature  was  full  of  the  domination  of 
Destiny.  Modern  literature  is  full  of  the  domination  of 
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the  spirit  of  revolt.  But  it  is  Indian  literature,  and  Indian 
literature  alone,  which  reveals  the  point  where  Destiny, 
Will  and  God  meet  and  mingle  and  merge  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  motifs  of  the  Indian  drama  have  peculiar 
combinations  of  subtelty  and  sweetness  which  a  foreigner 
or  an  Indian  trained  in  foreign  modes  of  thought  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  appreciate.  The  force  of  heredity 
and  the  imperious  pressure  of  social  necessity  or  tyranny 
which  are  compendiously  described  by  the  term  Des¬ 
tiny  are  not  allowed  to  overwhelm  in  the  Indian  drama 
the  lives  and  joys  of  the  dramatis  personae .  Nor  is 
the  individual’s  inflated  mood  of  rebellion  against  the 
laws  of  individual  and  racial  righteousness  allowed  to  dash 
itself  against  the  sanctities  of  life.  Everywhere  in  the 
Indian  drama  the  attempt  is  to  relate  human  life  to 
nature,  to  relate  both  to  God,  to  soothe  the  decree  of 
destiny  and  the  rebellion  of  the  will  with  the  soft  balm 
of  the  grace  of  a  benignant  and  benevolent  overruling 
Providence  which  unties  the  unhappy  knots  tied  by 
human  greed  and  lust  and  hate,  and  evolves  a  golden 
harmony  out  of  the  various  discords  and  dissonances  of 
life. 


It  is  here  that  we  find  the  true  cause  of  the  Deus 
ex  maehina  which  is  so  often  unperceivingly  cried 
down  as  mediaeval  and  stereotyped  and  uninteresting. 
India  is  the  one  modern  land  where  the  passion  for  God, 
the  longing  for  the  spiritual  ideal,  the  desire  to  reach  and 
dwell  in  the  centre  of  life,  the  eagerness  to  make  every 
moment  and  every  action  a  dedication  to  the  Supreme, 
the  wish  to  let  the  light  of  the  eternal  play  upon 
every  fleeting  moment  of  life,  are  not  mere  empty 
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formulae  but  living  and  vivid  and  passionate  vision ings 
and  longings  and  realisations.  It  is  not  a  mere  stage 
device  to  bring  on  the  stage  the  Sage  Narada  to  work  out 
the  Divine  Will  and  to  elevate  man  in  spite  of  himself, 
though  in  modern  times  and  on  the  Indian  popular  stage 
the  tigure  of  Narada  has  been  degraded  to  the  level  of  a 
privileged  buffoon  with  a  garland  of  jasmine  flowers 
round  a  top  knot  graciously  conceded  to  him  by  the 
autocrat  of  the  green-room,  and  with  a  weighty  Veena 
which  is  generally  full  of  the  music  of  silence.  It  is  not 
an  accident  that  plays,  which  are  descriptive  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Sri  Rama  and  Sri  Krishna, 
and  plays  like  Ramadas  Charita  and  Mira  Bai  Charita, 
descriptive  of  devotion  to  Sri  Rama  and  Sri  Krishna, 
hold  the  stage  and  draw  crowded  audiences  day  after  day 
in  our  holy  and  beautiful  and  blessed  motherland. 

Let  me  take  by  way  of  additional  illustration  one  of 
the  methods  of  dramatic  literature  in  India.  Our  great 
dramatists  were  generally  content  to  take  their  stories 
from  the  puranas  and  the  epics,  contributing  out  of  their 
inner  treasury  only  their  wealth  of  poetic  fancy  and 
sentiment.  This  was  not  due  to  poverty  of  imagination, 
for  in  no  portion  of  the  world  has  imagination  soared 
higher  or  wrought  more  wonderful  effects  than  in  our 
land.  Indeed  some  Western  critics  have  been  prone  to 
condemn  what  they  have  been  pleased  to  call  the  riot  of 
imagination  in  India.  The  deliberate  non-exercise  of  the 
faculty  of  invention  of  plot  was  due  to  a  desire  to  inten¬ 
sify  in  the  national  consciousness  the  heroic  age  of  India. 
Greek  tragedy  adopted  a  similar  device  of  art.  Even  the 
myriad -minded  Shakespeare,  Nature’s  darling  child,  was 
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not  above  such  a  weakness,  if  it  be  weakness  at  all.  The 
Hindu  dramatist  did  not  fret  at  the  narrow  room  of  the 
epic  story,  but  set  himself  to  the  task  of  creating  there  a 
heaven  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  He  even  allowed 
himself  to  take  small  liberties  with  the  story  with  the 
object  of  enhancing  and  emphasising  the  effect.  But 
was  the  storehouse  of  story  in  the  epics  and  the  puranas 
limited  in  number  or  deficient  in  value  ?  Not  at  all. 
Even  now  there  are  precious  nuggets  of  pure  artistic 
gold  to  be  brought  up  from  those  eternal  and  endless 
mines. 

The  real  fact  is  that  in  the  realm  of  tragedy,  his¬ 
torical  drama  and  poetical  drama,  fertility  of  fancy  and 
feeling  and  sentiment,  and  loftiness  and  beauty  and 
melody  of  diction,  are  of  far  greater  value  than  mere 
fertility  of  invention  of  plot.  Even  a  third-rate  mind  can 
invent  a  new  story  ;  but  only  a  genius  can  give  us  an 
artistic  creation.  Any  poetaster  can  dramatise  the  love 
complications  of  a  Madanamohini  or  a  Syamasundari  ; 
but  only  a  Kalidasa  can  create  a  Sakuntala.  In  respect 
of  comic  dramas  or  social  dramas,  fertility  of  invention  of 
plot  is  easy  and  may  even  be  necessary.  A  certain  near¬ 
ness  of  view  is  required  to  understand  fully  the  oddities 
and  banalities  of  life.  We  are  more  likely  to  laugh  at  a 
modern  votary  of  Bacchus  with  a  topee  on  his  head 
and  a  bottle  in  his  hand  than  at  one  wrho  goes  through 
his  potations  with  but  a  loin-cloth  about  his  bare  body. 
The  greedy  demands  of  the  modern  son-in-law  upon  the 
poor  father-in-law,  who  is  the  victim  of  modern  matri¬ 
monial  custom,  have  more  reality  in  our  eyes  when 
enforced  by  the  semi-blind  and  everywhere-unwanted 
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graduate  “of  amber  snuff-box  vain  and  the  nice  conduct 
of  a  clouded  cane  ”  than  when  they  are  enforced  by  an 
ancient  purohit’s  son  who  has  neither  cheek  nor  crop 
nor  any  sartorial  graces  at  all.  The  sweet-toned  demand 
for  a  vote,  or  for  the  right  to  serve  on  juries  or  to 
dispense  justice,  when  such  demand  comes  from 
some  “  not  impossible  She  ”,  will  appear  more  real  when 
it  comes  from  Miss  Navavidhaneswari  than  when  it  comes 
from  a  Sowbhagyavati  Annapurni  with  til  ah  a,  and 
turmeric  and  bangles  and  collyrium.  But  the  great  uni¬ 
versal  emotions,  and  the  larger  themes  and  experiences 
of  life  gain  rather  than  lose  by  being  given  a  setting  of 
well-known  and  heroic  dramatis  personae.  The 
resuscitation  of  a  Rama  or  a  Buddha  or  a  Christ  has  in  it 
something  loftier  than  the  moderate  and  temperate  and 
sometimes  even  highly  profitable  renunciations  of  to-day. 
A  little  distance  of  time  and  detachment  of  mind  invest 
the  characters  with  a  new'  persuasive  attractiveness. 
Further,  a  new  stiffening  of  our  moral  fibre  takes  place 
when  such  heroic  men  and  women  are  seen  often  by  us 
in  heroic  situations  on  the  stage.  Man  will  never  be 
content  with  merely  upsetting  the  present.  He  will  go 
back  again  and  again  to  the  heroic  past  to  make  the 
future  better  than  the  present.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  greatest  dramatist  of  our  land  in  modern  times — 
Rabindranath  Tagore — goes  in  his  poetic  dramas  to  the 
great  stories  of  India’s  past,  trusting  to  his  superb  powers 
of  poesy  to  reveal  new  beauties  of  heroism  and  love. 

I  have  thus  far  dwelt  on  one  predominant  motif 
and  one  predominant  method  in  Indian  drama  merely 
bv  way  of  illustration.  In  short,  the  ideals  of  drama  are 
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everywhere  the  ideals  of  the  racial  life  interpreted  through 
ancient  or  modern  or  imaginary  lives.  I  have  shown 
above  what  is  the  real  justification  for  the  Indian 
preference  for  revealing  the  ideals  of  the  race  through  the 
presentation  of  heroic  lives  in  India’s  ever  memorable 
past.  It  may  be  that  the  peculiar  glories  and  graces  and 
tendencies  of  Indian  philosophy  moved  in  this  direction. 
The  Indian  mind  always  set  more  store  by  the  spirit  than 
by  the  body,  by  self-renunciation  than  by  self-assertion, 
by  duties  than  by  rights,  by  divine  unity  than  by  cosmic 
variety.  Perhaps  the  non-attainment  of  great  excellence 
in  the  writing  of  history  was  due  to  this  quality  and 
peculiarity  of  our  temperament.  I  do  not  say  that  what¬ 
ever  was  deficient  in  us  should  not  be  supplemented. 
Nay,  I  am  as  passionately  longing  for  a  full  life  as  any 
one  else.  But  we  should  not  and  cannot  reject  our 
temperament.  After  all,  are  not  bodies  mere  accidents 
and  mere  instruments  ?  The  varieties  of  name  and  form, 
the  ever  changing  complexities  of  civilisation,  the  ever 
mobile  nexus  of  institutions,  are  of  value  only  as  leading 
to  the  self-realisation  of  perfection  by  the  soul.  Is  it  not 
far  better  to  contemplate  and  delineate  the  heroic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  men  and  women  of  heroic  renunciation  than  to 
mirror  forth  with  painful  accuracy  the  mere  procession  of 
the  everchanging  trivialities  of  our  outer  life  ?  Lives 
come  and  go  ;  the  names  of  men  and  things  undergo 
great  modifications  ;  the  shibboleths  of  one  age  are 
consigned  to  the  scrap-heap  by  the  hurrying  ages  that 
press  from  behind.  The  phantasmagoria  of  passion 
thrown  upon  the  screen  of  life  by  the  magic-lantern  of 
desire  is  manifold  and  ever  changing  ;  but  the  eternal 
principles  and  verities  and  renunciations  of  life  stand  out 
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and  endure  for  ever.  The  assimilation  of  each  life  in 
every  age  to  those  ideals  is  the  true  honour  and  dignity 
and  glory  of  life.  The  art  that  presents  them  is  self- 
justified  because  it  is  the  rock  round  which  the  waves  of 
advancing  and  receding  ages  play  in  sunlit  mirth  or  dash 
in  wild  uproar. 

The  Indian  ideal  of  art  is  that  its  aim  should  be  Kanta 
sammita,  the  sportive  gracefulness  of  a  beloved  wife. 
The  gracefulness  should,  however,  lead  only  where  the 
sovereign  mandates  of  scriptures  and  the  friendly 
admonitions  [Prabha  Sammita,  and  Suhrit  Sammita) 
direct  and  advise  us  to  go.  Art  must  hence  be  in 
harmony  with  ethics  and  spirituality.  The  essence  of 
lcavya  (poesy)  is  rasa,  or  steadfast  emotional  sweetness. 
It  is  of  nine  varieties,  each  of  which  has  its  own  basis  and 
support  and  accessories  and  manifestations.  A  drama  is 
only  a  seen  poem  ( Drishj/a  lcavya).  It  must  hence 
delineate  some  primary  rasa  and  have  a  dominating 
emotional  motif  expressed  by  an  appropriate  method. 
The  Indian  books  on  poetics  give  us  various  details  about 
the  motifs  and  methods  and  classifications  of  dramatic 
composition. 

Indian  literature  as  a  whole  is  characterised  by 
idealism,  serenity,  devotion,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  pervading  all  things.  Its  abiding  and 
pervading  sense  of  the  Infinite  in  all  finite  things  is  its 
greatest  glory  and  its  securest  title  to  the  loving  admi¬ 
ration  of  humanity.  Treated  by  western  minds,  the 
Ra, may  an, a,  might  have  stopped  with  Rama’s  winning  of 
the  throne  after  regaining  his  abducted  bride,  and  the 
Mahabhara t a  might  have  ended  with  the  conquest  of 
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the  Pandavas  over  their  avaricious  and  ambitious  foes. 
But  in  India  these  great  epics  move  on  towards  another 
and  a  loftier  fulfilment  of  human  life,  when  power  disci¬ 
plines  itself  by  duty  and  devotion,  and  blossoms  into  the 
joy  of  renunciation,  and  attains  the  fruitage  of  the  love  of 
God.  When  we  compare  the  stories  of  Helen  and  Sita, 
of  Achilles  and  Rama,  of  Laodamia  and  Savitri,  we  are 
struck  by  the  difference  in  the  conception  and  pursuit  of 
the  aims  of  life  as  imagined  and  described  by  the  poets  of 
the  two  worlds.  It  is  not  possible  to  elaborate  this  matter 
further  here,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind,  when  embarking 
on  a  large  scheme  of  experimental  reconstruction  in 
modern  Indian  literature,  what  are  the  abiding  national 
tastes  and  tendencies  in  India,  what  are  the  artistic 
achievements  of  the  great  masters  of  Indian  art,  and 
what  is  the  real  value  and  appeal  of  Indian  art  and 
thought  and  culture  to  the  world. 


The  motifs  of  Indian  Drama  are  the  exhibition  on 
the  stage  of  the  nine  rasas.  Let  us  think  over  this 
conception  a  while.  The  western  stage  concerns  itself 
with  the  complications  of  love  and  war,  in  the  main,  in  the 
realm  of  tragedy,  and  with  the  representation  of  the 
oddities  of  love  and  social  life  in  the  realm  of  comedy. 
Though  the  current  indictment  against  the  Indian  ideal 
is  that  it  tends  to  stereotype  the  dramatic  representation 
of  life,  it  is  not  correct  to  any  extent.  The  Indian  theory 
is  no  bar  to  the  representation  of  the  variety  or  essence 
of  life  on  the  stage.  The  Indian  analysis  of  the  variety  of 
the  mental  refractions  of  the  spirit  is  accurate  and 
complete.  The  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  predo¬ 
minant  emotion  which  can  be  fully  and  adequately  tasted 
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and  enjoyed  by  a  particular  emotional  attitude  in  the 
reader  or  the  hearer  in  no  way  bars  the  infinite  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  infinite  variety  of  life.  Rudrata  says  in  his 
Kav  y  alanhara: 

They  are  called  rasas  in  dramas  because  men  enjoy  with  their  minds  perva¬ 
sive  and  predominant  ern  rtions  connected  with  the  outward  representation  of 
inner  feeling. 

To  show  how  the  Indian  analysis  is  really  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  flexible,  we  can  take  up  the  representation  of 
heroism  {veer a  rasa).  Heroism  is  a  permanent  human 
'mood.  To-day  we  have  re-risen  to  a  conception  of  a  United 
India  crowned  with  the  Himalayas,  robed  in  the  emerald 
and  golden  robe  of  her  umbrageous  trees  and  smiling 
harvests,  with  her  feet  washed  by  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Southern  seas,  with  the  light  of  a  new  dawn  on  her  face, 
her  eyes  uplifted  in  a  passion  of  prayer  to  God,  with  all 
her  children  gathered  about  her  with  eager  hands  and 
yearning  hearts  to  serve  her  and  glorify  her  and  seat  her 
on  her  predestined  throne  of  splendour  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Indian 
theory  of  the  drama  that  bars  the  representation  of  this 
aspect  of  veer  a  rasa  or  heroic  emotion  ?  It  is  not  the 
Indian  theory  that  is  to  blame  but  our  self-hypnotisation 
about  the  imaginary  limitations  of  the  Indian  theory  of 
dramaturgy. 

Taking  up,  similarly,  the  Indian  dramatic  method, 
we  have  certain  important  aspects  to  bear  in  mind.  It  is 
true  that  there  never  has  been  pure  tragedy  in  India. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  mind  was  never 
content  with  the  mere  purgation  of  the  mind  through  pity 
and  terror  but  also  went  further  and  showed  how  harmony 
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and  happiness  could  be  attained.  The  representation  of 
karuna  rasa,  raudra  rasa,  and  bhayanaka  rasa 
would  certainly  include  tragedy  of  every  variety  of  terror 
and  pity.  The  mixture  of  comic  and  tragic  scenes,  the 
ignoring  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  the  inclusion  of 
a  secondary  plot,  and  other  elements  of  the  Indian  drama 
show  how  it  has  more  affinity  with  the  Shakespearean 
romantic  drama  than  with  the  classical  drama  or  the 
modern  social  and  realistic  drama.  The  rules  interdicting 
the  exhibition  of  acts  of  love  or  battle  scenes  on  the 
stage  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  delicacy  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  temperament  which  knows  and  shows 
how  the  tenseness  and  purity  of  passion  are  enhanced  by 
self-restraint  and  reticence  rather  than  by  self-abandon¬ 
ment  and  free  and  full  self-expression.  It  is  an  illusion  to 
suppose  that  a  stage  kiss  imprinted  on  cheeks,  made  by 
powder  to  glow  like  golden  silk,  or  lips  shining  with 
rouge  like  carved  rubies,  is  the  only  means  of  conveying 
and  rendering  the  ecstacy  of  the  love  passion.  The 
supremacy  of  lndian-ness  and  loveliness  in  Kalidasa’s  art 
is  seen  in  his  management  of  the  scenes  of  first  love  and 
wedded  passion  and  reunion  of  Dushyantaand  Sakuntala. 
His  minute  yet  reticent  descriptions  of  the  emotional 
and  physical  manifestations  of  budding  love,  of  the 
ecstacy  of  lovers  meeting,  and  of  the  prenatal  origins 
of  a  pure  passion  in  the  present  life,  are  well-known  and 
admired  throughout  the  wrorld.* 

In  mediaeval  times  the  classical  drama  became  a 
purely  literary  product  of  pandit  learning,  while  the 
popular  drama,  cut  from  all  its  old  moorings,  drifted  down 


*  By  way  of  illustration,  see  Sakuntala  III  Act  Sloka  12,  and  IT  Act  Sloka  29. 
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the  stream  of  time  with  strange  cargoes  of  story  and 
sentiment,  and  strange  colours  of  song  and  buffoonery 
nailed  to  the  mast.  We  have  to  rally  the  classical 
tradition  and  the  popular  tradition;  we  have  to  assign 
dance  and  song  their  legitimate  and  natural  place  in  our 
national  drama,  and  we  have  to  create  anew  and  noble 
dramatic  tradition  in  our  vernaculars  so  as  to  harmonise 
the  classical  and  popular  traditions  and  widen  the  range 
of  dramatic  themes  consistently  with  ancient  ideals,  racial 
genius  and  temperament,  and  modern  needs. 

In  this  great  task  our  strongest  motor-power  is  the 
Indian  Renaissance.  The  Bharata  Shakti  is  re-awake  and 
reasserting  itself.  From  the  Himalayas  to  the  Kanya- 
kumari  and  from  sea  to  sea,  a  new  life  is  surging  through 
the  land.  India  is  not  a  mere  census  unit;  she  is  a 
cultural  unit.  She  has  made  and  will  make  her  own 
specific  contribution  to  the  treasure  of  universal  thought. 
A  new  self-awareness  and  pride  of  race  are  awake  in 
every  heart.  This  re-awakening  in  the  realm  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  must  have  a  corresponding  re-awakening  in  the 
realm  of  the  ideal.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Indian  cultural 
Renaissance  is  that  it  owes  its  power  to  our  own  ancient 
but  living  literature  and  art  and  religion,  unlike  the 
western  Renaissance  which  owed  its  inspiration  to  a 
foreign  land  and  a  dead  literature.  The  pictorial  art- 
movements  in  Southern  India  and  in  Bengal,  the  revival 
of  vernacular  literatures,  the  new  passion  for  temple¬ 
building  which  includes  architecture  and  sculpture, 
the  new  and  ardent  love  for  Indian  music,  and  the 
passionate  rebirth  of  faith  in  Indian  religion,  are  vital 
forces  throughout  India  to-day.  In  the  Indian  painting  of 
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to-day  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  traditional  ‘six  limbs’  of 
painting — Bu/pabheda  (distinction  of  forms),  Pramana 
(measurement,  scale,  and  proportion),  Bhava  (sentiment 
and  expression),  Lav  cony  a  Yojana  (realisation  of  grace 
and  beauty),  Sadrisya  (likeness  or  resemblance),  and 
Varnika  bhang  a  (use  of  materials  and  implements).  In 
architecture  and  sculpture  the  traditional  rules  are  being 
studied  and  applied.  The  Silpa  Sastras  are  now 
beginning  to  be  appreciated.  The  jewelled  refinements 
of  our  painting  and  architecture  and  sculpture  correspond 
to  the  grace  notes  and  micro-tones  of  our  music  and  the 
delicacies  and  refinements  of  our  poetic  expression.  Our 
Alankara  Sastras  and  Sangita  Sastras  have  not  been 
adequately  studied  or  appreciated.  There  lies  the  great 
work  of  the  future  in  the  realm  of  Indian  Art. 

Thus  our  great  duty  towards  Indian  art  is  to  preserve 
its  central  graces  and  glories  while  enlarging  its  range  and 
its  appeal.  Our  new  drama  will  necessarily  go  to  the  store¬ 
house  of  our  epics  and  puranas  and  our  Tamil  classics 
and  the  classics  in  the  other  vernaculars  for  inspira¬ 
tion.  Even  in  England  the  poetical  drama  of  Stephen 
Phillips  and  others  has  gone  to  the  storied  past  for 
materials  and  for  inspiration.  The  enlarging  of  the  range 
must  be  in  the  realms  of  comedies  and  social  dramas  and 
historical  plays  and  tragedies.  In  England,  social  drama 
has  been,  to  use  the  language  of  Bernard  Shaw,  aiming  at 
depicting  “the  conflicts  of  individuals  with  law  and 
convention.  ’’  The  social  dramatists  there  have  been  the 
Nietzches  of  Art.  Bernard  Shaw  has  propounded  ish 
artistic  theory  that  “  the  initiative  in  sex  transactions 
remains  with  woman  Our  new  drama  cannot  afford 
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to  copy  slavishly  all  the  rebellions  and  revolts  against  life 
that  characterise  the  modern  western  social  drama.  Our 
new  enlargements  of  range  must  be  suited  to  our  genius 
and  to  our  racial  ideals.  Further,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  our  epics  and  puranas  must  forever  be 
the  source  .of  our  highest  dramatic  achievement. 

Another  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  to  aim  at  historical  fidelity  of 
costume  and  scenery,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  guard 
against  excessive  addiction  to  gorgeous  costumes  and 
scenic  effects.  The  theatres  of  modern  India  are  full  of 
the  fantastic  costumes  imagined  by  the  mediaeval  popular 
drama  which  cared  more  for  gorgeous  colour-schemes  in 
stage  dress  than  for  historical  truth.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
modern  improved  theatres  have  not  been  able  to  throw 
off  the  burden  of  inappropriate  costumes  and  inappropri¬ 
ate  song.  The  new  and  excessive  devotion  to  curtains 
and  scenic  effects,  and  to  direct  representations  of  what  is 
impossible  to  represent,  hinders  the  play  of  imagination 
while  it  does  not  help  artistic  visual  enjoyment.  Tagore 
has  said  well  :  “Like  the  true  wife  who  wants  none  other 
than  her  husband,  the  true  poeifi,  dramatic  or  otherwise, 
w^ants  none  other  than  the  understanding  mind.  If  the 
Hindu  spectator  has  not  been  too  far  infected  with  the 
greed  for  realism,  and  the  Hindu  artist  still  has  any  res¬ 
pect  for  his  craft  and  his  skill,  the  best  thing  they  can  do 
for  themselves  is  to  regain  their  freedom  by  making  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  costly  rubbish  that  has  accumulated 
round  about  and  is 'clogging  the  stage.” 

Our  duty  in  respect  of  dramatic  arts  is,  in  short,  of 
the  same  type  as  our  duty  towards  our  national  life  as  a 
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whole.  In  respect  of  our  political,  administrative,  indust¬ 
rial  and  commercial  life  we  have  to  adopt  the  well-knit 
effctive  and  progressive  organisation  of  the  west,  but  in 
respect  of  industrial  life,  social  life,  artistic  and  literary 
life,  and  philosophy  and  religion,  we  have  to  be  ourselves, 
and  to  preserve  our  idealism  and  spiritual  vision  for  the 
sake  of  our  posterity  and  humanity  at  large. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  discoure  of  mine  better  than 
by  referring  to  three  verses*  which  will  bring  before  our 
mind’s  eye  the  truth  as  to  the  motifs  and  methods  of 
Indian  drama.  The  first  verse  declares  that  the  drama  is 
the  sole  means  of  enlightening  and  delighting  all  tastes 
and  types  and  temperaments.  The  second  verse  says 
that  each  lover  of  art  sees  in  a  play  the  ideal  that  appeals 
to  him  most,  and  that,  hence,  a  great  play  has  a  universal 
appeal.  The  third  verse  makes  us  realise  that  a  great  play 
shines  with  all  the  rasas  ;  that  its  creation  has  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  fragrance  and  beauty  of  a  garland  of  flowers; 
that  even  its  improvements  upon  reality  have  essential 
truth  and  charm  ;  and  that  it  gives  the  purest  and  high¬ 
est  joy  to  the  mind  and  the  heart. 


Kalidasa’s  Mcilavikagnimilrci ,  I  Act,  verse  4  and  following. 


THE  DRAMA  OF  LIFE. 


- o - 

By  Mr.  Justice  V.  V.  SRINIVASA  IYENGAR,  b.a.,b.l.,  MADRAS. 

The  metaphor  embodied  in  this  expression  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  sublime  in  any  language.  The  idea 
underlying  it  is  undoubtedly  common  and  even  common¬ 
place.  But  it  is  none  the  less  suggestive  and  significant 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  in  this 
short  discourse  just  to  indicate  some  of  its  necessary 
implications  and  explain  some  aspects  of  its  bearing  on 
the  drama  on  one  side  and  life  on  the  other.  In  the  few 
minutes  alloted  to  me  I  cannot  do  more.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  that  would  be  sufficient  to  prompt  the 
younger  members  in  the  audience  to  pursue  a  line  of 
thought  which  will  serve  to  throw  a  flood  of  new  light  on 
the  nature  and  function  of  the  drama,  and  on  the  nature 
and  function  of  human  life  on  earth. 

The  drama  in  the  expression,  to  which  life  is  com¬ 
pared,  is  not  the  written  drama  but  the  acted  drama  on 
the  stage. 

So  understood  a  drama  is  the  written  play,  itself  a 
work  of  literary  art,  rendered  or  interpreted  to  the 
audience  by  the  distinct,  if  allied,  art  of  the  actor.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  this  independence  of  the  art  of  the  actor  is 
not  often  sufficiently  borne  in  mind.  The  function  of 
the  actor,  like  that  of  every  other  artist,  is  interpretation — 
interpretation  of  the  beauty  of  the  object  or  thing  repre¬ 
sented.  We  pass  by,  every  day  of  our  lives  perhaps, 
numberless  landscapes  and  human  faces  but  we  have  not 
the  artist’s  eye,  genius  or  training,  and  we  do  not  perceive 
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or  realise  their  true  beauty  till  the  painter  comes  to  our 
aid,  and  represents  them  for  us  on  the  canvas.  Even  so, 
we  do  not,  in  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  our  study,  per¬ 
ceive  or  realise  to  the  full,  however  close  our  reading  may 
be,  all  the  beauty  of  the  written  drama.  The  words,  when 
enunciated  and  acted  on  the  stage,  sparkle  like  diamonds 
with  many  facets  of  light  and  colour.  As  actors,  then, 
are  supposed  to  interpret  the  written  drama,  so  we,  men 
and  women — the  actors  in  this  drama  of  life — are  sup¬ 
posed  to  interpret  the  law  and  meaning  of  life  or  of  exis¬ 
tence,  if  you  please.  All  the  beauty  underlying  the  law 
and  meaning  of  life  is  there,  waiting  to  be  interpreted  by 
us  as  artists  of  life  living  the  life  beautiful.  But  how  far 
indeed  are  we  not  from  the  ideal  ?  Let  our  amateur 
actors  on  the  dramatic  stage  answer  ! 

Though  we  have  discarded  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  for  a  drama,  we  still  require  unity  of  action,  a 
complete  story,  complete  not  absolutely —for  that  can 
never  be — but  relating  to  the  main  theme,  a  story  be  it  to 
amuse  or  instruct.  There  may  be  sub-plots  ;  but  they 
must  subserve  the  main  plot.  They  may  be  many  threads; 
but  all  should  be  woven  into  one  piece.  In  the  drama  of  life 
what  the  plot  or  story  is  we  can  scarcely  say.  If  we  take 
the  whole  human  race  it  is  obvious  that,  whatever  the 
plot  or  story,  we  are  still  far,  very  far  from  the  end.  If 
we  take  individual  lives,  of  how  many  lives  can  it  be  affir¬ 
med  that  there  has  been  that  unity  of  action,  that  unfold¬ 
ing  of  plot  and  purpcse  which  we  have  learnt  to  expect 
in  the  plot  of  a  good  drama  ?  Therefore,  in  this  respect 
also,  the  figure  of  speech  which  compares  life  to  a  drama 
would  be  seen  only  to  be  flattering  to  life. 
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Again,  we  are  all  aware  that  the  persons  in  a  play  are 
called,  ‘characters'.  The  term  ‘character’  is  used  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  a  drama  because  the  dramatist  is  required 
to  represent  only  characters,  that  is  to  say,  persons  whose 
speech  and  action  are  from  start  to  finish  only  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  character  conceived.  In  other  words  there 
should  be  organic  correlation  between  the  character  and 
its  speeches  and  actions  so  that  we  may  infer  the  one 
from  the  other.  Of  how  many  of  the  millions  that  live 
on  this  earth  can  it  be  asserted  that  they  are  characters  in 
that  sense  ?  Not  perhaps  of  one  in  a  million.  The  rest 
of  us  are  but  like  logs  of  wood  tossed  or  floated  down 
helplessly  in  the  currents  of  circumstance  and  accident. 
In  this  respect  also,  therefore,  the  comparison  is  only 
complimentary  to  life.  A  drama,  again,  consists  essenti¬ 
ally  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  character  and  circum¬ 
stance  on  each  other.  Which  succeeds  or  which 
succumbs  in  the  end  is  a  mere  matter  of  temperament  or 
of  detail.  But  in  the  drama  we  have  presented  to  us  the 
entire  mechanism,  as  of  a  clock  with  glass  sides.  A  word 
one  day  and  an  action  years  afterwards  are  shown  as 
inter-related  by  cause  and  effect;  and  so  are  scenes  and 
acts  divided  by  continents. 

The  dramatic  artist  discards  the  unnecessary  and  the 
irrelevant,  and,  presenting  to  us  only  such  things  as  are 
organically  part  of  the  action  required  to  be  represented, 
reveals  to  us  the  strange  workings  of  human  free-will  and 
destiny.  What  is  it  then  we  have  corresponding  to  this  in 
the  drama  of  life  ?  Nothing  or  very  little.  The  working  of 
the  law  is  clouded  in  a  mystery.  We  stand  bewildered, 
sceptical,  before  this  cinematograph  show  of  the  rushing 
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scenes  of  this  world  and  life.  Here  again  we  only  per¬ 
ceive  the  distinct  superiority  of  the  drama  on  the  stage 
to  the  drama  of  life. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  drama  is  that  it  is  a  literary 
art  which  has  for  its  instrument  or  material  human 
dialogue  or  conversation.  What  the  paints  and  the 
canvas  are  to  a  painter,  what  the  stone  is  to  the  sculptor, 
that  human  dialogue  or  conversation  is  to  the  dramatist. 
All  other  aids  are  merely  adventitious.  Devices  such  as 
elaborate  stage-directions,  are,  I  venture  to  think,  con¬ 
temptible,  if  not  crude.  It  is  a  weak  and  helpless  artist 
that  feels  any  compelling  need  to  have  resort  to  them. 
With  the  aid,  then,  of  dialogue  alone,  the  true  dramatist 
has,  beginning  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  story, 
to  tell  the  whole  story  without  telling  it,  define  and  draw 
his  characters,  picture  the  play  and  inter-play  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  circumstance,  and,  developing  the  character  and 
plot,  produce  a  work  of  art  which  will  serve  to  reveal  to 
us  the  beauty  of  human  life  and  perhaps  the  secret  of 
human  destiny.  But  the  great  Author-manager  of  the 
drama  of  life,  with  all  the  possible  means  and  instru¬ 
ments  at  His  command,  succeeds  often  in  impressing 
on  our  minds  not  the  beauty  of  life  but  its  utter  ugliness, 
misery,  wretchedness  and  futility.  From  this  point  of 
view  also,  it  would  thus  seem  that  the  so-called  drama 
of  life  can  scarcelv  claim  to  be  a  fine  art  like  the  stage 
drama  to  which  it  is  so  often  glibly  compared. 

I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  by  detailing  other 
characteristic  features  of  a  drama  and  attempting  to  show 
how,  in  every  conceivable  respect,  the  drama  of  life  can 
really  bear  no  comparison  with  its  rival  on  the  stage. 
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In  this  connection,  it  may  indeed  be  objected  how 
if  a  drama  to  be  true  and  great  art  should  only  represent 
life,  that  life  itself,  the  source  of  the  drama,  should  not 
be  equally  meritorions.  A  complete  answer  to  this 
question  would  involve  a  restatement  of  the  whole  theory 
of  art.  It  would,  however,  be  sufficient  just  to  refer  to 
one  or  two  main  features. 

When  we  speak  of  art  as  real  or  realistic  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  a  photographically  accurate  reproduction 
of  what  is  sought  to  be  represented.  The  true  function 
of  the  artist  consists  in  selection  and  rejection.  A  short¬ 
hand  report  of  all  conversation  in  a  city  or  a  street  will 
scarcely  make  a  drama.  It  is  by  idealising,  grouping,  con¬ 
trasting,  and  so  on,  that  the  artist  succeeds  in  inducing  in 
the  spectator  or  audience  the  same  perception  of  beauty 
which  he  has  himself  experienced  and  enjoyed.  It  is  not 
therefore  the  realism  of  the  real  that  makes  what  is  realistic, 
but  it  is  the  art  ot  the  artist  that  makes  what  is  relistic. 

It  is  not  merely  the  inability  and  lack  of  training  of 
the  layman,  as  we  may  call  him,  that  prevents  him  from 
seeing  beauty  in  the  realities  of  the  world.  These  realities 
are  often  inextricaby  mixed  up  with  utilities  or  desires 
or  emotions  of  various  kinds. 

A  fine  fruit  in  a  tree  evokes  in  us  the  desire  to 
pluck  it  and  eat  it.  The  witnessing  of  a  murder  unner¬ 
ves  us  and  unfits  us  for  any  detached  contemplation  of 
it.  In  respect  of  a  work  of  art,  however,  such  ideas  and 
feelings  have  no  part  or  play,  and  we  are  left  free  for  a 
spell  of  pure  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

It  is  the  consciousness,  ever  present,  that  the  work  of 
art  is  not  the  reality  itself  that  makes  the  aesthetic  enjoy- 
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ment  possible.  Even  when  we  are  shedding  tears  witnessing 
the  heart-rending  burning-ghat  scene  in  Haris chandra, 
w-e  do  not  forget  it  is  only  a  play,  and  we  continue 
to  sit  out  and  enjoy  the  play.  The  moment,  however,  this 
consciousness  of  unreality  disappears,  art  is  at  an  end 
and  life  begins.  The  ordinary  man,  therefore,  is  helped 
in  his  understanding  of  human  life  and  in  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  beauty  by  the  acted  drama,  even  as  he  is  helped 
to  realise  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  when  he  sees  one 
painted  and  presented  to  his  perception.  This  world  of 
God  teems  with  beauty.  There  is  a  picture  wherever 
we  may  turn.  There  is  a  statue  concealed  in  every 
block  of  stone.  There  is  music  in  every  sound.  There 
is  poetry  in  everything  we  perceive  with  our  senses. 
There  is  tragedy  or  comedy  in  the  lineaments  of  every 
face  we  come  across  in  the  street.  But  we,  the  uninitiated, 
are  blind  and  deaf  and  devoid  of  preception.  It  is  the 
function  of  art  to  reveal  to  us,  and  enable  us  to  realise, 
all  this  panorama  of  beauty. 

The  literary  dramatist  is  the  artist  of  human  life,  and 
he  employs  human  dialogue  as  the  instrument  of  expres¬ 
sion  or  exposition.  The  actor  is  the  artist  of  human 
life  and  he  employs  human  speech  and  gesture  as  the 
instruments  of  his  expression  and  exposition.  In  the 
combined  product  of  the  work  of  both  these  artists  we 
have  the  acted  drama  which  has  appealed  to  the  human 
mind  and  held  it  under  a  spell  of  devotion  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  human  history.  Therein  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  stage  all  over  the  civilised  world. 

The  conclusion,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  is  that  we 
are  enabled  to  understand  and  realise  the  realities  of  life 
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only  by  the  unrealities  on  the  stage,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  the  drama  on  the  stage  that  enables  us  to  under¬ 
stand  and  realise  the  drama  of  life,  if  there  be  one. 
But  that  there  is  a  drama  of  life  is  the  conviction  borne 
in  upon  us  not  only  by  universal  consent  and  belief  but 
by  the  evidence  of  seers.  The  poet,  when  he  sang  of  one 
law,  one  element,  and  one  far-off  divine  event  to  which 
the  whole  creation  moves,  merely  indicated  thereby  the 
concept  and  content  of  a  true  drama.  It  seems  to  me 
also  that  it  is  by  the  stage  that  the  human  mind  is  most 
easily  and  effectively  brought  and  taught  to  imbibe  a 
vital  realisation  in  practical  and  everyday  life  of  the 
greatest  of  ethical  ideals,  the  Vedantic  ideal  preached  by 
Sri  Krishna,  of  playing  your  part  and  doing  your  allotted 
or  assumed  duty  in  scorn  of  result  or  consequence.  It 
is  the  stage  again  that  can  impel  us,  and  in  course  of 
time  compel  us,  to  realise  in  ourselves  that  outlook  on 
the  world  or  life  which  enables  the  great  yogi  to  look 
on  them  and  go  through  them  in  the  same  spirit  and 
mood  in  which  wre  witness  a  dramatic  performance  on 
the  stage.  It  is  thus  that  the  drama  on  the  stage  leads  us 
to  witness  and  enjoy  the  great  drama  of  life.  And  may 
we  not  go  one  step  further  and,  contemplating  this  great 
drama  of  life,  cherish  the  hope  that  in  that  drama  the 
great  Author,  the  great  Stage-manager,  the  actor  and  the 
audience,  even  as  in  our  little  stage  performances,  are  all 
but  parts  of  an  entire  scheme — which  is  calculated  and 
designed  to  raise  man  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  artistically,  morally  and  spiritually,  so  that  he  too 
may,  in  due  course,  participate,  more  fully  and  more  con¬ 
sciously  and  joyfully,  in  that  divine  drama  of  life  ? 
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THE  DR  A  V!  DEAN  DRAMA. 

- o - 

By  Mr.  B.  Seshagiri  Rao,  m.a.  of  Vijianagaram. 

I  have  the  previlege  of  representing  the  Maharajah  of 
Vigianagaram  who  is  the  president  founder  of  a  Dramatic 
Academy.  Through  me  the  Maharajah  sends  to  the 
Amateur  Dramatic  Association,  Bangalore  and  to  this  con¬ 
ference  held  under  its  auspices  his  warm  appreciation  of 
the  great  and  noble  work  you  have  launched  upon.  He 
hopes  that  your  deliberations  may  result  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  degenerating 
art  and  craft  of  the  drama,  principles  consistent  with  its 
hoary  traditions,  and  yet  helpful  to  make  it  interpretive  of 
the  new  ideals  of  life  inspiring  our  countrymen  largely 
through  the  conditions  inaugurated  by  the  inflow  of  wes¬ 
tern  civilisation  and  culture  under  the  aegis  of  the  British 
Raj.  He  believes  that  by  a  larger  and  clearer  appreciation 
both  by  Indian  actors  and  playwrights  of  the  Dramatic 
Art  of  Shakespere,  the  crown  of  the  English  Drama,  there 
will  grow  from  out  of  our  Indian  life,  national  drama 
deeper  in  thought  and  feeling,  richer  in  characterisation 
and  fuller  and  sounder  in  its  representation  and  criticiam 
of  life.  In  this  belief  he  has  ordered  that  from  the  next 
Fasate,  the  histrionic  interpretation  of  the  Shakespearean 
Drama  shall  form  part  of  the  regular  instruction  in  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  University  classes  of  the  English  College. 
Under  his  inspiration,  we,  in  Vigianagram,  in  the  English 
College  and  the  Dramatic  Academy  represent,  thus,  a 
school  of  National  Drama,  pledged  to  its  Indian  Traditions 
and  yet  trying  to  deepen  it  as  a  criticism  of  Indian  life. 
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He  sends  his  blessings  for  the  success  of  this  conference 
and  prays  that  Providence  may  inspire  your  deliberations, 
in  such  a  way  that  through  them  the  harmony  of  music, 
gesture  and  poetry  that  the  Indian  Drama  has  all  along 
represented  may  once  more  be  appended  to  His  high 
purposes  in  and  through  its  consecrations  as  a  Temple  of 
the  Muses,  as  a  sacrement  of  self-purification  and  self¬ 
emancipation. 


The  Dravidian  Drama. 

Why  do  you  speak  to  day  of  a  Dravidian  Drama,  and 
not  of  an  Indian  Drama  ?  It  is  just  because,  whatever 
may  be  our  ambition ,  we  can  at  best  legislate,  if  legisla¬ 
tion  in  such  matters  were  of  any  avail,  only  for  limited 
groups  or  areas.  To  day  in  South  India  the  conditions 
I  think  are  favourable  to  some  such  deliberative,  if  not 
legislative,  work.  The  various  dravidian  languages  of 
South  India  for  some  time  been  taking  up  the  themes  for 
dramatic  representation,  and,  judging  even  by  sight,  have 
been  running  on  the  same  lines.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me 
more  and  more  patent  that  all  of  them  represent  even  in 
their  modern  from  a  type  which  howsoever  it  may  have 
become  altered  under  varying  influences,  has  maintained 
itself  through  the  ages  with  its  integrity  all  untouched. 
This  type  I  would  class  the  Dravidian  type  as  distingui¬ 
shed  from  the  Sanskrit  type  known  to  scholars  generally 
SaJcuntala  or  Malati-Madhava.  I  would  urge  the 
attention  of  this  conference  to  the  antiquity  of  this  Dra¬ 
vidian  type  of  Dramatic  Literature  with  a  view  to  seek 
guidance  in  the  solution  of  some  of  their  present  prob¬ 
lems. 
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I  would  dispose  of  a  prileminary  question  before  I 
touched  upon  the  history  of  this  interesting  type  and  that 
is  the  probable  relation  of  the  Dravidian  to  the  Aryan  type 
of  the  Drama.  It  is  part  of  a  larger  and  much  complicated 
problem,  viz.,  how  Aryan  civilisation  in  the  past  had  dealt 
with  the  elements  and  forms  of  Dravidian  civilisation 
which  it  encountered  in  South  India,  The  result  of  my 
studies  on  this  matter  ever  since  1911  in  which  year  I  was 
temporarily  appointed  as  a  Reader  of  the  Madras  Univer¬ 
sity  has  been  to  make  me  feel  more  and  more  convinced 
that  Dravidian  civilisation  has  been  Aryanised  by  a  process 
of  absorption  and  not  of  wanton  destruction,  by  a  process 
of  assimilation  and  interfusion  rather  than  a  course  ot 
arrogant  self-imposition-  The  South  Indian  literature  of 
various  types  has  thus  had  a  chance  of  a  counter  move¬ 
ment,  of  the  dravidianisation  of  the  elements  of  Aryan 
civilisation  and  culture.  Our  Dravidian  Drama  to  day  as 
well  as  in  the  past  present  to  my  mind  this  process  of 
dravidianisation  and  that  is  why  I  have  made  bold  to  in¬ 
vite  practically  minded  people  like  the  members  of  this 
conference,  to  a  brief  excursion  into  its  antiquities. 
Bharata,  perhaps  the  earliest  of  the  professors  of  the 
Dramatic  Art  in  India  says  that  the  theory  of  the  Drama  is 
derived  from  the  Veda ,  its  substance  from  the  Bugveda, 
its  music  from  the  Samaveda ,  its  action  from  the  Yojur- 
veda ,  and  its  feelings  or  rasas  from  the  Atharvaveda. 
He  gives  the  name  Natya  to  the  kinds  of  literature  which 
is  an  intimation  of  the  way  of  the  work  and  in  which  there 
is  a  reflection  of  a  variety  of  ideas  and  thoughts  and 
attitudes  of  the  mind.  In  its  general  appeal  it  is  said  to 
give  relief  to  the  capable  when  they  are  worsted  and  to 
the  meditative  when  they  are  disturbed  by  grief.  It 
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describes  by  preference  the  sports  and  pleasures  of  the 
great,  and  the  endurance  and  courge  of  the  afflicted.  The 
nature  of  the  world  and  angle  of  joys  and  griefs  and  its 
realistic  and  sympathatic  imitation  is  thus  the  essence  of 
the  Indian  Drama  and  thus  it  was  intended  to  give  atone 
to  society  attuned  to  the  serious  purposes  of  life.  It  never 
was  and  never  can  succeed  permanently  as  an  idle  diver¬ 
sion  for  a  mob  gallery.  This  only  shows  that  Bharata 
and  professors  of  histrionics  following  him  had  so  univer- 
salised  its  conception  as  to  include  within  its  scope  the 
dravidian  types  and  elements  with  which  they  must  have 
been  acquainted.  That  it  is  not  mere  haseless  guess  is 
evidenced  by  the  mention  of  Samudramathana  1  the 
churning  of  the  ocean'  in  Bharatas  J\atya  Sastra  as  the 
earliest  Drama  of  the  Aryans  known  to  tradition.  Neither 
this  drama,  nor  any  excerpts  from  it  have  come  down  to 
us  in  Sanskrit  Dramatic  or  Alankara  literature.”  Never¬ 
theless,  Samudramathana  otherwise  called  Golla 
Vesham  a  kind  of  “  Serio-comidy  mystery  play  ”  (to 
describe  it  according  to  the  European  mode)  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  indegenous  early  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentations  in  South  India.  Bharta  Aryanises  the  type  and 
calls  it  Samavakara.  Its  prevalence  in  South  India 
from  very  early  times  and  the  absence  of  any  tradition  of 
it  except  in  name  in  Sanskrit  Literature  lead  me  to  regard 
it  as  a  specimen  of  Dravidian  dramatic  type  aryanised  in 
content  by  its  early  Aryan  discoverers. 

The  “Vesham”  as  an  origin  type  ot  Dravidian  Dra¬ 
matic  composition  deserves  our  earnest  study.  Vesham 
or  its  comic  correlative  valakam  means  a  disguise  or  in 
the  technical  language  of  Aryan  dramahergy,  a  bhumika. 
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It  may  represent  either  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  uPuli- 
vesham"  (tiger-disguise)  or  persons  as  in  the  case 
of  JMavabu  vesham.  It  may  be  represented  either  at 
day  time  in  which  case  it  is  called  Pag ative sham  or 
at  night.  It  is  a  faithful  and  sympathetic  representation 
of  the  character  personated.  The  verisimilitude  of  it 
is  its  point  of  excellence.  In  the  case  of  Pulivesham  the 
person  is  said  to  “dance”  it;  in  the  case  of  other  Yeshams 
the  person  is  said  to  make  it  heard  ( vinikiri-ceyu  in 
Telugu.)  From  this  I  conclude  that  even  in  its  simplest 
forms  the  Vesham  had  associated  with  it  some  kind  of 
movement  and  speech.  “  Action  "and  “  speech  ”  the 
elements  of  dramatic  performance  thus  form  the  distinc¬ 
tive  features  of  this  simplest  from  ot  “  imitation  ”  (to 
which  the  Drama  in  its  finished  form  is  traced  even  by 
Greek  Rhetoricians,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
literary  thought  of  the  West.)  Character-Verisimilitude 
is  thus  the  feature  of  excellence  which  this  simplest  form 
of  dramatic  art  in  South  India  contributes  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Drama  and  character — Verisimilitude  is  one  point 
of  excellence  all  the  world  over,  a  differentium  of  drama¬ 
tic  representation  as  a  literary  type. 

When  this  simple  method  of  character-presentation 
enters  the  realm  of  conscious  art  and  becomes  associated 
with  a  certain  “bit  of  life”  past  or  contemporary,  legen¬ 
dary  or  real,  the  content  element  of  it  becomes  the 
subject  of  criticism.  On  the  former  side,  its  excellence 
is  found  to  be  in  verisimilitude.  It  is  its  content  that 
marks  it  off  as  an  element  or  agency  of  culture.  From 
ancient  manuscripts  of  pre-British  or  early  British  times 
preserved  in  the  Oriental  Library.  Madras,  it  is  possible 
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to  inter  that  in  South  India,  the  Ye  sham  as  a  literary 
type  assumed  generally,  in  the  various  Dravidian  Lang¬ 
uages,  the  form  of  a  Mystery  or  Miracle  Play,  dealing 
either  with  the  stories  of  Gods  and  Goddesses  or  with 
the  miracles  performed  by  their  devotees  or  the  saints. 
Thus  very  early  in  its  literary  history  this  simplest  from 
a  dramatic  art  came  to  be  pressed  in  the  service  of  the 
popularisation  of  religion.  “Verisimilitude”  has  been 
so  much  valued  as  an  element  of  dramatic  art  that  a 
South  Indian  Poet  called  Narasimhakavi  in  a  Sanskrit 
work  on  Rhetoric  called  Nanjayasi  Bhashew  gives  a 
special  chapter  to  the  description  of  the  various  kinds 
of  actors,  the  costumes  and  the  kind  of  language  proper 
to  each  part  or  role.  I  lay  some  emphasis  on  this  point 
because  I  find  in  most  South  Indian  theatricals  a  glanng 
impropriety  of  costume  and  speech.  Within  my  own 
experience  as  a  conductor  of  Amateur  theatricals,  I 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  persuading  a  friend  taking 
the  character  of  a  talari  to  dress  himself  appropriately 
and  assume  a  becoming  humility  at  court  rather  than 
don  the  glittering  robes  of  a  royal  uniform  and  speak  in 
a  dictatorial  attitude  browbeating  king,  court  and  the 
women  and  children  in  the  audience. 

The  comic  aspect  of  vcsham  resulting  from  a  desire 
to  press  it  into  the  service  of  social  criticism  and  satire 
of  the  Addisonian  type  is  represented  by  its  correlative, 
the  Valakam.  Its  spirit  is  critical,  its  subject  matter, 
some  reprehensible  aspect  of  life,  its  method,  humourous 
carricature  or  exaggeration,  its  appeal,  broadly  ludicrous. 
The  Vcsham  and  Valakam  thus  correspond  to  the 
mysteries  or  miracles  and  moralities  interlude  of  the 
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medaeival  English  Drama.  A  few  examples  may  be 
noticed  in  passing. 

Jaganmohana  Natakam:  a  composition  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  costumes  and  toilets  of  different  women.  Saiva, 
Karnataka,  Andhra  and  Yavana  women,  their  dress, 
jewels,  personal  appearance  and  gait  are  described.  Also 
their  modes  of  painting  their  eyes,  and  other  parts  of 
their  toilet  on  first  rising,  and  before  going  out  and  etc. 
This  work  is  evidently  on  a  higher  and  more  sympathetic 
plane  than  the  Yidhinatakam  alleged  to  be  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  poet  Sreenatha  and  bears  witness  to  the  great 
value  attached  by  the  ancient  professors  of  the  Dramatic 
art  to  verisimilitude  and  by  the  ancient  rhetoriceans 
like  the  author  of  Kaviraja  Maryga  to  the  principle  of 
“  Lokagnata  ”  in  classical  Kavyams.  I  may  add  that 
here  a  valuable  lesson  to  modern  stage-managers  who 
dress  all  female  characters  high  and  low,  in  all  grades 
of  life  and  on  all  occasions  uniformly  like  Parsi  Ballet 
girls  to  the  utter  dismay  of  discerning  lovers  of  the  Dra¬ 
matic  art.  While  on  the  subject  of  Verisimilitude,  notice 
may  be  taken  of  two  other  works  (A.  12  No.  624  (II),  B. 
7  No.  40  (II)  alankarendusekharam)  Nanka,  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Rasa  Tarangini  which  touches  very  closely 
another  subject  of  supreme  importance  and  concern 
relating  to  South  Indian  stage.  Most  of  the  plays  current 
of  South  Indian  theaters  are  love  dramas  and  the  love 
that  is  represented  by  temale  characters  on  the  stage  is 
anything  but  respectable.  It  was  with  deep  sorrow  and 
sence  of  shame  and  degradation  that  I  witnessed  on 
several  occasions  the  representation  of  love  and  high  life 
in  a  Rukmani  or  a  Chitrangi  in  a  Subhadra  or  a 
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Yamini  as  if  it  were  the  disreputable  and  shame-faced 
overtures  of  a  professional  harlot.  To  such  depraved 
taste  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  would  take  to  drive 
home  that  such  representations  should  not  outstep  the 
limits  set  down  by  the  classic  professors  of  ancient  theatri¬ 
cal  art  like  the  commentators  of  Rasatarangini  and 
Alanakrenduselcharam  who  take  pains  to  describe  in 
detail  the  personal  appearance  of  the  JVayaka  and 
M'ayaki,  their  amorous  gestures,  and  the  dissimulation  in 
their  looks  as  indicating  anger,  aversion,  love,  desire  and 
the  like.  Facial  expression,  the  soul  of  dramatic  acting 
according  to  Bharata’s  Matyasastra ,  may  be  said  to 
be  altogether  absent  in  South  Indian  theatricals — a  few, 
far  too  few  honourable  exceptions,  only  proving  the  rule. 
Of  examples  of  the  vesham  type  of  literature  may  be 
noticed  the  following  (4  No.  208  (II): — 

(1)  An  exhibition  of  the  vesha  of  Satyabhama, 

Rukmini  and  Lakshmana. 

(2)  A  vesha  of  Ardhanarisvara. 

(3)  A  vesha  of  Krishna  and  various  of  his  lewd 

frolics.  (No.  254  (4) — Radha  veshams ) 

These  veshams  are  represented  by  a  single  character 
in  a  scenio-recitative  at  night  combined  with  song  and 
dance. 

The  Tanclava  Maty  a  of  Siva  in  various  disguises 
such  as  Golla,  Yerukala,  Chenchu,  Harihara,  Balaki,  Bhagi- 
rathi,  Padmakshi,  Kanakadurga,  Parvati,  Ganga  is  likewise 
represented  in  the  vesham  type  of  South  Indian  dramatic 
literature.  The  points  to  notice  in  the  consideration  of 
the  type  are  the  religious  theme,  the  single  character,  the 
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commingling  of  speech,  song  and  dance,  and,  above  all, 
the  verisimilitude  of  character.  I  hesitate  to  accept  the 
relation  of  this  type  to  Bhanam  suggested  by  Taylor,  the 
editor  of  the  Catalogue  of  Mackenzie  Mss.,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  latter  is  satirical  and  realistic,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  glance  at  Mwkundananda  Bhanam,  and  is 
so  popular  with  South  Indian  scholars,  and  represented 
in  all  the  Dravidian  languages.  The  fact  of  the  author  of 
that  work  being  himself  a  South  Indian  poet  makes  me 
ask  whether  after  all  the  Bhanam  as  represented  by 
him  does  not  represent  the  reaction  of  the  South  Indian 
vesham  type  of  dramatic  form  on  the  materials  and 
methods  of  traditional  Sanskrit  dramaturgy. 

Once  the  vesham  takes  up  realistic  subjects  and 
assumes  the  satirical  tone  it  passes  into  the  region  of 
comedy  and  may  be  called  valakam.  Such  valakams 
are  very  common  in  the  Andhra  Desa  during  the  festivals 
of  local  goddesses.  It  is  their  treatment  of  themes  in  a 
spirit  of  humourous  exaggeration  and  satire  that  marks 
them  out  as  valakams .  Akin  to  this  and  shading  into  it  is 
the  development  of  the  satiric  motive  in  the  treatment  of 
scriptural  and  legendary  subjects  as  themes  for  veshams. 
The  elements  of  serious  and  comical  plays  of  a  Haris- 
chandra  or  a  Balatkara-qanavinodam  of  the  latter 
day  Andhra  stage  are  discernible  in  these  rudimentary 
types  of  South  Indian  dramatic  art. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  remark  how  the  themes  of 
this  vesham  literature  are  often  used  for  purposes  of 
social  uplift.  Tay.  Cat.  7  No.  211  (II)  and  No.  248  contain 
a  version  of  Golla  vesha  katha  containing  the  tale  of  a 
cowherdess,  where  milk  is  superior,  and  whose  caste  is 
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superior  to  other  castes,  because  Krishna  was  born  in  it. 
In  these  days  when  ideas  of  the  emancipation  of  the  non¬ 
brahmin  classes  are  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  English-educated  members  therein,  it  must 
come  as  a  rude  reminder  of  the  justice  due  to  the  Indian 
intellegentia  of  the  Pre- British  days  that  early  South 
Indian  bards  should  have  worked  out  such  a  topical 
interest  into  the  texture  of  their  deeply  cherished  Miracle 
plays. 

A  parallel  romanticism,  of  the  comic  conception  of 
Miracle  or  Mystery  themes,  is  also  observable  well  within 
the  period  of  the  development  of  the  vesham  literature.  As 
examples  of  this  tendency  may  be  mentioned  Bhahtan- 
ghri  Rena  Natakam  (Tay.  Cat.  II  2.43 — 1.496)  which 
exhibits  a  character,  deemed  sacred,  to  ridicule,  and 
Madana,  G-opala  vilasam  in  which  a  gallant  dresses 
himself  as  Madana  Gopala  (Krishna)  and  spends  a  whole 
day  mimicking  the  amorous  pranks  of  Krishna  in  Gokula 
Brindavan.  This  leads  one  to  observe  that,  even  apart 
from  the  broad  humourous  element  to  be  extemporised 
by  characters  like  Maddavi  on  occasions  according  to  the 
worth  of  the  assembled  spectators,  the  serious  Dravidian 
drama  involved  an  element  of  natural  humour  where  the 
life  (depicted)  of  legendary  or  scriptural  characters  re¬ 
minded  the  author  of  an  approximation  to  the  life  familiar 
to  him.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  noticed  in  Sivapari- 
jata  natakam  (Tay.  Cat.  II  33-23 — p.  506)  which  has 
numerous  materials  corresponding  to  a  telugu  recitative 
known  in  many  an  Andhra  home  as  Savatnlakalaham 
or  "the  altercation  of  the  co-wives.”  The  valakartx  lite¬ 
rature  (I  hesitate  to  equate  it  with  the  Sanskrit  Bha/nain 
as  Taylor  does)  is  thus  critical  in  spirit.  Moral  in  purpose 
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and  like  the  vesham  correlative,  realistic  in  method  but 
humourous  in  tone,  it  often  degenerates  into  the  giossest 
obscenity.  In  the  best  forms  of  the  type  the  serious  and 
the  comic  are  set  apart  though  not  quite  unmixed, 

What  differentiates  these  types  as  the  simplest  forms 
of  Dravidian  dramatic  art  is  that  they  are  single-character, 
recitative  representation. 

The  multiplication  of  characters,  introduction  of  plot 
and  the  representation  of  dialogue  occur  in  the  next 
development  in  Dravidian  dramatic  art  known  as  Katha, 
Yak  shag  anam,  Natakam ,  or  Kirtana.  It  is  in  this 
form  that  i  Samu,dramathanam  has  been  known  to  us 
in  Dravidian  drama  from  a  variety  of  early  oriental  manu¬ 
scripts.  It  is  in  this  form  that  much  of  the  literature  of 
Sanskrit  Kavyas  and  Itihasas  was  popularised  in  South 
India  during  the  period  of  Vedic  Revival  dating  from  the 
eleventh  century.  Its  content  gradually  became  Aryan 
romance  and  legend  while  its  tone  remained  religious 
and  its  method  expository.  It  varied  between  the  serious 
and  the  serio-comic  types  and.  while  its  criticism  of 
current  life  became  often  markedly  rude,  its  serious  tone 
was  never  wholly  obscured.  In  the  tragic  scene  of 
Sarangadhara’s  travel,  where  the  mystery  of  his  suffering 
was  revealed  to  his  expanding  vision,  it  equalled  in  inten¬ 
sity  the  final  self-revelation  of  an  Othello,  and  drowned 
for  ever  in  the  surging  sea  of  the  purest  emotion  and 
sacrifice  the  ineffectual  blandishments  of  erring  and  ill- 
controlled  passion.  This  Conference  may  well  ask  itself 
whether  that  is  the  final  impression  left  on  the  mind  as 
they  act  or  witness  a  modern  South  Indian  drama  on  the 
same  theme  in  any  of  the  Dravidian  languages. 
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Bhamakalajjam  is  a  specimen  of  the  serious  type 
of  yakshagana.  It  is  a  description  of  Satyabhama,  of  her 
viraha  for  Krishna.  Like  Marlowe’s  plays  it  may  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  single-character  and  single* passion  Mystery. 
It  develops  largely  through  narration.  The  narrative 
prose-element  is  called  Kandava.  The  questionnaire 
thrown  in  here  and  there  to  drawoutthe  narrative  element 
is  called  jnucchata  or  curiosity.  Now  these  technical 
expressions  are  wholly  South  Indian.  There  is  nothing 
corresponding  to  them  in  the  Sanskrit  drama  except  in 
latter-day  Sanskrit  plays  like  Vents  amhar  am  in  which 
long  descriptions  of  battle  scenes  are  drawn  out  by  expres¬ 
sions  like  “  tarwvata ,  tarwvata  ”.  Even  these  actuali¬ 
ties  do  not  correspond  to  the  ? nucchatas  of  yaksha¬ 
gana  for  the  macchatas  are  different  on  different 
occasions.  Since  the  Dravidian  drama  was  very  economi¬ 
cal  of  stage  properties,  as  much  of  the  Elizabethan  Drama 
was,  we  find  in  these  y  akshag  anas  a  large  descriptive 
element  which  offered  scope  for  the  talents  of  a  gifted 
poet  and  scholar,  and  a  study  of  these  plays  shows  how 
anxious  the  dramatists  were  to  please  the  scholarly  portion 
of  their  audience  and  carry  instruction  to  the  minds  of 
the  masses. 

The  serio-comic  Mystery  of  which  Samudra- 
mathana  is  a  type,  represents,  in  part,  a  serious 
treatment  of  an  absurd  proposition  like  ‘all  the  world  are 
gollas.  ’  The  character  maintains  the  proposition  in 
a  serious  tone  while  the  questionnaire  show  up  the 
absurdity  of  it,  quite  lost  upon  the  character.  It  is  the 
species  of  dramatic  irony  that  forms  the  source  of  humour 
in  such  a  play.  The  questionaire  is  therefore  definitely 
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called  hasyccm.  Yet  the  hasyam  is  well  kept  in  control 
with  a  view  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  serious  theme 
developing  through  this  comic  atmosphere,  viz.,  a  vedantic 
interpretation  of  life.  Samudramathana  is  a  variety  of 
Mystery  Morality,  and  illustrates  the  method  of  the 
Prabodhachandrodaya  and  SanJcalpasuryodaya 
to  the  Mystery  play  of  spiritual  love  of  the  gopis  to 
Krishna  in  Brindavan.  It  is  a  blending  of  two  themes 
as  in  Pasupati  Tammanabhupala’s  SreeJcrishnavija- 
yam.  These  plays  thus  bear  witness  to  a  romantic 
treatment  of  dramatic  themes,  to  a  blending  of  plots,  an 
interfusion  of  the  serious  and  the  humorous  of  which  we 
learn  so  much  in  the  study  of  European  forms  of  dramatic 
literature-  They  have  a  lesson  in  dramatic  art  for  the 
South  Indian  playwright  of  to  day,  the  supreme  lesson 
which  he  shows  a  tendency  to  forget,  the  lesson  that 
comedy  is  not  the  playing  to  the  mob-consciousness  but 
the  treatment  of  a  serious  theme  in  a  comic  atmosphere. 

Another  feature  that  characterises  them  is  their  fasti¬ 
diousness  with  regard  to  the  dressing  of  characters.  They 
are  as  particular  about  this  matter  as  we  are  often  negligent 
about  it.  Witness,  for  example,  the  elaborate  descriptions 
of  Satayabhama’s  plait  which  is  insisted  upon  in  the  case 
of  an  expert  actor.  It  was  so  very  famous  in  ancient  days 
that  a  person  playing  Satya  was  regarded  as  challenging 
the  audience  to  a  severe  criticism  of  his  art  if  he  threw 
the  plait  on  the  screen.  In  this  matter  also  the  modern 
South  Indian  actor  has  something  to  learn  from  a  critical 
study  of  the  early  specimens  of  the  Dravidian  drama. 

One  feature  these  plays,  which  has  descended  to  our 
day,  is  the  rendering  of  the  same  idea  in  prose,  verse  and 
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song.  Many  of  us  trained  in  European  methods  of 
criticism  regard  this  as  a  superfluity.  We  find  no  parallel 
to  it  even  in  Sanskrit  drama.  But  it  is  a  feature  of  the 
Dravidian  drama  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  destroy;  for 
once  we  destroy  it,  we  break  up  its  integrity.  Once  we 
destroy  it,  we  destroy  the  harmony  of  music,  dance  and 
poetry  which  the  Dravidian  drama  has  represented  all 
through  the  ages.  Once  we  destroy  it,  we  destroy  the 
character  of  its  appeal  at  once  to  the  learned  and  the 
masses.  But  we  have  to  revise  its  modern  variety  consi¬ 
derably  in  the  light  of  a  proper  interpretation  of  its 
earlier  specimens.  Here  is  work  for  the  most  ardent  ot 
patriots,  for  by  their  attempts  at  the  reform  of  the 
Dravidian  stage  they  can  once  more  use  it  even  as  a 
means  of  political  uplift,  though  not  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  a  Baja  Kalinga  Gang  a  or  of  Krishna  and  his  parley 
in  Pr  abhavati  Pradyumnam. 


THE  KERALA  THEATRE. 


- — ■ — -O - 

By  Mr.  K.  Rama  Pisharoti,  m.a. 

Malabar,  or,  to  call  it  by  the  more  orthodox  name, 
Kerala,  occupies  a  unique  position  amongst  the  geogra¬ 
phical  divisions  into  which  India  is  divided.  Shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  India  by  the  almost  impassable  barriers 
of  the  Western  Ghats  the  institutions  that  have  grown  up 
there,  especially  the  social  ones,  are  characterised  by 
certain  peculiarities  which  have  made  certain  Western 
savants  maintain  that  such  ones  are  decidedly  indigenous 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  theendal ,  so  obnoxious  now  to 
the  cultured  moderns;  the  much  condemned,  but  for  that 
reason  none  the  less  beneficial  Marnmahkal  theory  and 
law  of  inheritance;  the  so-called  immoral,  but  probably 
the  very  salutary  sambandham  system  of  marriage.  At 
best  the  first  two  of  these  could  be  shown  to  have  their 
remotest  roots  in  Aryan  institutions.  This  would  mean 
that  the  so-called  peculiarities  are  not  oddities  but  mere 
survivals.  In  the  same  way  many  of  the  peculiarities  that  a 
superficial  critic  may  note  in  our  theatrical  entertainments 
may,  after  a  careful  study,  turn  out  to  be  the  vestiges  of 
Aryan  representations.  Hence  the  importance  of  our 
threatre  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view  it  is  interesting  because  it  supplies  an 
innumerable  variety  of  entertainments  for  the  discerning 
critic  to  choose  from.  The  varieties  of  our  spectacular 
entertainments  may  be  classified  under  four  broad  fami¬ 
lies: —  (i)  Kuthu  (ii)  Sangha  Kali  (lii)  Katha  Kali  (iv) 
Dramas.  Each  of  these  has  again  given  rise  to  other  sub- 
varieties.  Thus  Kuthu,  has  created  two  other  kinds  of 
entertainments,  (a)  Patakam  and  (b)  Thullal,  Sangha. 
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Kali  stands  alone  probably  because  of  the  greater  air  of 
religious  sanctity  attached  to  it,  greater,  I  mean,  than 
what  other  varieties  have.  This  has,  however,  given  rise  to 
a  humble  parody  of  it,  known  as  Ezhtramuthi-Purapadu, 
‘the  appearance  of  seven  maids’  which,  though  very  inte¬ 
resting,  yet  has  been  allowed  gradually  to  die  out.  Katha 
Kali  has  connected  with  it  three  other  varieties.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  the  daughter  of  the  very  sacred  Krishnattam 
which  is  modelled  mainly  on  Jayacleva’s  Gita  Govinda. 
We  have  not  assigned  to  this  latter  the  prominent  place 
which  it  deserves  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  come  within  the  field  of 
popular  acting,  and,  secondly,  because  it  has  no  volume 
of  valuable  vernacular  literature  connected  with  it.  Katha 
Kali  has  in  its  turn  given  rise  to  two  sub-varieties,  Kora- 
thiyattam  and  Mohiniyattam,  the  one  very  humorous 
bpt  the  other  descending,  not  infrequently,  into  ribaldry. 
The  regular  dramas  may  be  classed  under  four  different 
heads:  (a)  Translations  of  Sanskrit  dramas,  (b)  Translations 
and  original  dramas  on  the  model  of  Tamil  dramas,  (c) 
Translations  of  English  dramas,  and  (d)  Social  dramas. 

An  examination  of  the  names  of  these  varieties  will 
clearly  show  that  these  varieties  can  mainly  be  divided 
into  two  classes  :  one  descending  from  the  classic 
Sanskrit  mode  and  the  other  from  the  Tamil  mode.  Thus 
Kuthu,  Sanghakali,  Krishnattam  and  Katha  Kali  are 
descended  from  the  old  Sanskritic  methods,  though,  of 
course,  much  influenced  by  indigenous  methods  or,  as 
others  would  have  it,  improved  or  elaborated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suit  local  needs.  Korathiyattam  and  Mohini¬ 
yattam  are  evidently  Tamilian.  They  are  developments, 
or,  as  others  put  it,  degradations  of  the  Dasiyattam  pecu- 
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liar  to  the  Tamilian  countries.  In  the  case  of  modern 
dramas  we  have  both  the  English  and  the  Tamilian 
methods  introduced  though  modified  to  suit  local  needs. 

Another  point  of  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
amount  and  nature  of  humour.  Fair  humour,  devoid  of 
all  its  poisonous  fangs,  finds  a  place  in  Attains.  Virulent 
satire  occupies  a  large  place  in  Kuthu  and  Patakam. 
Mimicry,  I  mean  in  the  wider  sense  as  affording  abundant 
food  for  boisterous  laughter,  pervades  Sangha  Kali  from 
end  to  end,  and  in  its  humble  parody  we  have  nothing 
but  laughter.  Katha  Kali  affords  no  scope  for  humour. 
It  is  grave  and  sublime  and  stands  on  a  higher  pedestal. 

Coming  to  modern  dramas,  the  translations  are  gene¬ 
rally  found  to  fail.  SaJcuntala  has  been  put  on  the  stage 
three  or  four  times,  and  so  far  as  we  have  seen  it  was  a 
failure.  Sangitanaisadham,  a  drama  built  on  the  model 
of  the  Tamil  drama,  has  also  been  found  to  be  a  failure, 
though,  of  course,  it  has  had  its  day  a  decade  ago.  The 
same  has  been  the  case  with  the  translations  of  English 
dramas.  What  we  have  found  to  succeed  well  on  the  stage 
are  original  dramas  depicting  some  aspect  of  our  society, 
not  merely  the  restricted  Malayalam  but  the  wider  Hindu 
society  as  well.  We  had  occasion  to  stage  a  social  drama  a 
couple  of  years  back,  and,  if  the  audience  and  applause 
be  anv  test  of  the  success  of  a  drama,  we  should  think  it 
was  a  thorough  success.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
the  staging  of  MrichchakatiJca.  The  taste  then  as  at 
present  it  stands,  clearly  points  to  the  portrayal  of  'society 
as  the  true  subject  for  drama. 

I  shall  now  put  in  a  few  words  descriptive  or  other¬ 
wise  about  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  varieties 
mentioned  above. 
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The  most  ancient,  the  most  popular,  and  the  most 
effective  of  our  entertainments  is  what  is  termed  as  Kuthu. 
It  stands  apart  from  every  variety,  not  merely  because  of 
its  deeper  connections  with  religion,  but  also  because  of 
the  two  restrictions  which  invariably  govern  its  represen¬ 
tation.  The  first  of  these  is  that  it  is  allowed  to  be  acted  only 
in  a  Devalayam,  i  e.,  a  temple,  where,  at  least  in  the  wealthy 
ones,  there  is  kept  apart  a  separate  structure,  often  more 
splendid  than  the  temple  itself,  for  purposes  of  acting. 
The  second  condition  is  that  a  particular  class  of  people 
only  are i allowed  to  act.  These  are  the  Chakyars.  The 
term  is  corrupt  form  of  Siyyar,  men  of  respectability.  These 
we  hold  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ‘  sutas  ’,  or  the 
court  bards,  but  later  on  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
the  offsprings  of  adulterous  Nambudri  women,  born  after 
the  commencement  of  their  guilt  and  before  its  discovery 
and  their  expulsion  from  the  caste.  Anyway  one  thing 
is,  quite  certain.  There  was  a  clear  and  intimate  relation 
with  the  Erahmin  hierarchy. 

The  restrictions  mentioned  above,  the  antique  mode 
of  acting,  the  nature  of  the  plays  acted,  these  would 
show  that  this  acting  was  primarily  intended  for  the 
propagation  and  popularisationof  religion.  Such  a  necessity 
could  have  existed  only  in  the  early  days  of  Aryan  coloni¬ 
sation.  By  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Century  A.  D.,  this 
necessity  ceased  to  exist,  for  we  find  Tholan,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  last  of  the  Perumals  who  died  in  385  A. D., 
utilising  this  as  a  weapon  of  social  reform.  Uuder  these 
circumstances  we  think  we  are  right  when  we  claim  for 
-Kuthu  a  very  high  antiquity. 

We  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  when  this 
mode  of  entertainment  originated  and  how  it  was  acted. 


Probably  this  acting  was  but  an  amplified  form  of  ‘Sutas’ 
narrations,  for  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  Kuthu  we  have 
Prabandham  which  consists  mainly  of  narration  and 
exposition.  Thence  it  must  have  led  on  to  the  acting 
religious  dramas,  the  first  noticeable  stage  we  come  across 
when  we  come  to  the  days  of  Tholan.  Without  disen¬ 
tangling  it  from  the  religious  atmosphere,  he  so  modifies 
it  as  to  make  it  a  powerful  weapon  for  the  reform  of  social 
abuses-  The  freedom  of  speech  that  the  Chakyars  have 
been  traditionally  given  the  wise  and  shrewd  minister  now 
directed  into  a  new  channel.  From  this  early  period 
Kuthu  was  discharging  the  function  of  a  newspaper, 
unsparing  and  impartial  in  its  criticism  whether  the 
subject  be  a  prince  or  a  peasant.  Since  that  remote  past 
this  type  of  entertainment  has  all  along  been  running  on 
in  the  groove  marked  out  by  Tholan — no  improvements, 
no  innovations  are  made,  or  are  allowed  to  be  made,  for 
a  second  Tholan  is  yet  to  come.  The  Kuthu,  therefore, 
as  is  now  acted,  has  an  antiquity  of  1,500  years. 

Kuthu  has  three  modes  of  representation.  In  the  first 
of  these,  or  Prabandham,  there  is  the  simple!  narration  with 
exposition.  In  the  second,  or  the  Nayyar  Kuthu,  we  have 
a  lady  coming  on  the  stage  and  acting.  In  the  last  and 
the  most  important  we  have  the  Sanskrit  dramas  staged. 
It  is  termed  Kuti-Attam,  or  combined  acting.  The  com¬ 
bination  may  here  refer  to  the  combination  of  actors,  for 
more  than  one  actor  appear  on  the  stage,  or  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  men  and  women  on  the  stage,  or  to  the  mixture 
of  both  narration  and  exposition,  or,  as  we  are  incli¬ 
ned  to  think,  to  a  combination  of  all  these.  Over  and 
above  the  musical  instruments  of  Miyharrs  and  Cymbal, 
common  to  all  the  varieties  of  Kuthu,  the  last  of  these 


is  helped  by  kumbha,  kunghal,  and  maddalam.  The 
Chakyar  has  a  particular  antique  way  of  dressing,  which 
suffices  for  all  the  casts  of  character  in  which  he  is  to 
appear.  The  Nayvar  woman  who  acts  the  part  of  the  hero¬ 
ine  also  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  dressing.  She  uses  head 
dress  and  paints  her  face.  The  use  of  the  vernacular  by 
the  vidushakas  and  the  absence  of  the  curtain,  these  are 
the  two  significant  changes  made  by  the  Chakyar  in  acting 
a  Sanskrit  drama.  In  the  second  and  third  of  these  varie¬ 
ties,  the  principal  characters,  male  or  female,  never  use  the 
spoken  language  but  only  the  gesture  language  which,  in 
their  hands,  possesses  a  realistic  finish  and  a  scientific 
accuracv. 

j 

The  second  and  third  members  of  this  family  Patakam 
and  Thullal,  are  but  the  popularised  forms  of  Prabandham 
Kuthu.  Both  are  narrations,  yet  in  Patakam  we  have  exposi¬ 
tion  with  witty  and  humourous  illustrations.  Thullal.  on  the 
other  hand,  is  in  the  form  of  a  ballad  which  is  sung  in 
character  to  the  accompaniment  of  instrumental  music. 
Due  attention  is  paid  to  the  metrical  effect,  and  the  metres 
are  adapted  to  meet  the  varying  moods  and  emotions.  In 
the  former  of  these  no  attempt  is  made  to  appear  in  the 
character,  and  this  is  but  quite  rational  for  an  actor  to  pose 
as  only  a  narrator  and  not  an  actor.  In  Thullal  the  ballad 
singer  appears  in  character,  and  he  partakes  of  the  mode 
of  dressing  of  both  the  Chakyar  and  the  Kathakali  actor. 

The  first  and  second  members  of  this  family  have 
made  their  own  valuable  contributions  to  enrich 
Sanskrit  literature  and  the  creation  of  new  modes  of  inter¬ 
pretation  and  appreciation.  For  the  mother  tongue  owes 
not  a  little  to  Thullal.  The  literary  importance  of  this  will  be 
made  clear  when  we  say  that  Kunyan  Nambiar,  the  creator 
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of  this  variety  of  entertainment  and  the  sweetest  bard  in  all 
Kerala,  occupies  the  position  that  Shakespeare  holds  in 
English  or  Kalidasa  does  in  Sanskrit.  Apart  from  this 
literary  contribution,  each  one  of  the  members  has  done 
much  towards  the  education  and  the  improvement  of  our 
society,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  True  it  is  these  may 
fall  short  of  the  theatrical  representations  we  are  now 
accustomed  to.  But  it  must  be  clearly  remembered  they  had 
their  own  days,  that  they  have  been  doing  very  useful  and 
valuable  work,  and  that  they  can,  with  some  more  sympa¬ 
thy  at  our  hands,  win  back  their  old  place.  Hence  they 
do  not  deserve  to  be  left  in  the  cold,  as  they  now  are. 

Sanghakali  has  some  religious  sanctity  attached  to  it. 
Kerala  Brahmins  and  Tirupads  (i.e.,  Kshatriyas)  take  part 
in  it.  There  is  feasting  connected  with  it.  After  the  feast 
the  actors  dance  and  sing  and  indulge  in  mimicry  which 
affords  food  for  laughter.  Their  entertainment  has  some¬ 
thing  historical  underlying  it.  If  tradition  is  to  be  believed, 
this  was  instituted  by  one  of  the  Perumals  to  counteract 
Buddhistic  influence.  The  Sangham  means  the  assembly 
of  Brahmins,  and  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the 
three  Vedas  are  represented  there. 

Kathakali  is  the  most  popular  of  our  entertainments. 
This  has  been  the  outcome  of  a  quarrel  between  theZamo- 
rin  of  Calicut  and  the  chief  of  Kottarakara.  All  our  thanks 
are  due  to  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  for  his  insulting  refusal 
to  send  his  troupe  of  Krishnattam  players  to  the  court  at 
Kottarakara  for  it  produced  not  merely  a  new  type  of 
entertainment  but  also  a  species  of  literature,  large,  varied, 
and  by  no  means  insignificant  in  intrinsic  worth — so  much 
so  that  Malayalam  literature  minus  these  plays  will 
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favourably  compare  with  English  Literature  minus  the 
productions  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

This,  as  we  said  above,  is  the  premier  spectacular 
entertainment  in  Malabar.  The  peculiar  character  of  Kath- 
kali  is  that  the  actors  never  use  actual  expression,  i.e., 
never  use  the  spoken  language.  They  open  their  mouths 
only  to  howl  and  roar.  They  are  literally  and  mainly  actors. 
They  act  the  ideas  of  the  dramas,  and  this  they  do  so 
thoroughly  and  realistically  that  one  can  never  mistake  the 
idea  This  acting  is  generally  helped  by  the  musician 
who  stands  behind,  and  who  sings  in  tune  with  the  acting. 
There  were  many  troupes  in  Malabar,  and  even  now 
there  are  a  few  famous  troupes,  the  chief  troupe  being 
the  one  maintained  by  the  Muppil  Nayar  of  Kavalappara. 

In  Korathyattam,  or  the  dance  of  the  gipsies,  two 
characters  impersonating  the  wives  of  Krishna  and  Siva, 
and  dressed  in  the  Tamilian  mode,  come  on  the  stage  and 
carry  on  a  quarrel  on  the  respective  merits  of  their 
husbands.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  songs.  As  tiny  sing  they 
dance  and  gesticulate  while  their  seconds  help  them  with 
music.  In  Mohiniyattam  ladies  are  the  actors  who  dance 
and  sing  songs.  The  idea  of  this  acting  is  taken  from  the 
legendary  story  that  Vishnu  once  appeared  before  Siva 
as  Mohini  and  tempted  him.  This  type  of  entertain¬ 
ment  has  greatly  declined  because  these  actresses  play 
the  Mohini  even  when  they  leave  the  stage! 

The  various  types  of  our  entertainments  have  certain 
peculiar  features.  The  most  outstanding  of  these  is  the 
use  of  gesture  language.  Kuthu  and  Kathakali  are  full  of 
this,  whilst  the  other  varieties  use  this  to  supplement  the 
spoken  language.  Excepting  Kuthu,  all  these  varieties 
have  only  strolling  companies  of  actors  who  belong  to  one 
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or  other  of  the  big  families  of  the  place.  Their  stage 
equipments  are  very  simple,  a  set  dress  for  each  cast  of 
character,  some  face  powder,  some  false  teeth,  a  braid  of 
hair,  one  or  two  drums,  a  round  metallic  dish, 
and  a  curtain  five  or  six  feet  square.  This  is  meagre 
enough  but  even  this  much  is  required  only  for  Katha- 
kali.  Any  place  which  can  hold  a  small  audience 
can  be  a  theatre.  Between  the  pit  and  the  stage  some 
sort  of  distinction  is  made  by  putting  up  a  small  roof 
over  what  is  intended  as  the  stage. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  probably  be  clear  that 
we  have  a  great  variety  in  our  entertainments.  Each  has 
its  own  peculiarity.  We  have  here  regular  dramas,  with  and 
without  music  and  dance,  dramatic  narration  and  exposi 
tions  with  music  and  dance,  comedies,  tragedies, 
humourous  and  satirical  entertainments,  Miracle  plays 
and  social  dramas.  Thus  in  tlie  number  of  its  varieties, 
in  the  variety  of  its  manners,  mode,  and  in  the  volume  of 
literature  created  by  them  our  theatre  becomes  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  interesting  study.  This  will  again  on  examination 
show  that  it  is  not  a  sterile  field  and  incapable  of  growth. 
It  has  been  undergoing  a  process  of  growth  and  expansion. 
It  has  been  thrilling  with  life  and  so  will  it  continue  to,  if 
the  Malayalees  will  only  take  some  more  pride  in  their 
national  entertainments.  Another  point  that  will  be  made 

clear  by  a  careful  study  is  the  great  power  of  assimilation 
that  our  theatre  has.  For  it  has  naturalised  or  malayala- 
mised  the  Sanskrit,  the  Tamil  and  the  English  mode  of 
spectacular  threatrical  representation.  This  innate  power 
of  expansion  and  assimiltaion  will  show  that  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  our  theatre  are  still  very  great.  Hence  it  behoves 
every  true  son  of  the  soil  to  encourage  it,  and  thus  help 
it  to  create  new  modes  and  methods. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Hindi  Stage. 

- o - - 

By  Mr.  R.  C.  Khanna,  Calcutta. 

The  origin  of  the  Hindi  Drama  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  epics,  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata.  From  times 
immemorial  Hindus  have  been  in  the  habit  of  celebrating 
the  deeds  of  their  great  heroes,  Rama  and  Krishna,  in  the 
form  of  Ramalila  and  Bahaslila.  During  the  full  ten 
days  of  Navaratri  the  doings  of  Rama  are  celebrated  in  the 
Ramalila  which  begins  with  the  birth  of  Rama  and  ends 
with  the  killing  of  Ravana  and  Rama's  return  and  en¬ 
thronement  at  Ayodhya.  During  the  evenings  of  these  ten 
days  all  the  deeds  of  Rama  are  enacted  by  actors  per¬ 
sonating  all  those  who  tookpait  in  the  great  Ramayana. 

Bahaslila  is  not  acted  in  any  definite  period  of  the 
year,  but  is  acted  all  along  the  twelve  months  by  Rahas 
Mandalies  in  all  part  of  Northern  India.  During  the 
month  of  Sravan  every  year  we  find  Jhulas  in  every  city 
showing  the  various  deeds  of  Shri  Krishna  in  various 
aspects  at  different  places. 

It  was  these  Ramalila  and  Bahaslilct  performances 
which  gave  form  to  the  modern  Hindi  stage  in  its  earliest 
days.  There  are  some  points  which  should  be  particularly 
noted  in  connection  with  these.  Very  particular  attention 
was  given  to  the  dresses  in  these  performances  and  even 
now  in  Ramalila  we  find  Rama  dressing  in  the  same  style 
as  depicted  in  the  statues  at  Ayodhya  and  other  old 
places.  Sita  is  always  dressed  in  the  same  old  type  of 
dress  she  wore  in  her  own  days.  One  fact  that  deserves 
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very  particular  attention  is  that  there  is  no  singing  by 
any  of  these  characters,  male  or  female.  They  were  not 
and  are  not  lyrical  plays  or  melodramas  but  they  are 
active  plays.  This  fact  goes  to  prove  that  there  were 
active  dramas  in  Hindi  from  the  oldest  times. 

In  Rahaslila,  which  is  an  exposition  of  the  life  of  Shri 
Krishna  in  all  its  aspects,  we  find  the  same  things  as  in 
Ramalila.  The  only  point  of  difference  is  that  there  is 
music  in  Rahaslila,  and  Shri  Krishna  and  Rukmini  and 
Radha  all  sing.  But  we  do  not  find  Ugrasena  or  Kamas 
singing  as  some  tragic  actors  do  at  some  places  at  the 
present  times. 

These  are  played  in  the  open  and  not  on  any  stage. 
Side  by  side  with  the  Ramalila  and  Rahaslila  we  find  the 
Dasharatra  scenes  enacted  by  Mandalies  or  Companies. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  cast  for  these  scenes. 
Ramavatar  is  acted  by  a  man  of  average  height  and  health 
the  same  is  the  case  with  Krishnavatar.  The  handsomest 
men  are  chosen  to  enact  these  parts.  Vamanavatar  is 
always  acted  b>  a  puny  dwarf,  and  Narasimhavatar  by  an 
extraordinarily  tall  and  stout  man. 

After  this  the  stage  took  to  what  are  called  the 
mantanki  performances.  In  mantanki,  the  doings  of  the 
heroes  were  sung  by  a  party  of  singers  and  the  actors 
only  moved  here  and  there  speaking  very  little  themselves 
and  their  actions  were  described  by  this  party  of  singers 
in  Champaces  and  Dohag  in  detailed  form.  There  was  a 
departure  from  the  strict  adherence  to  dress  and  suitable 
cast  which  was  always  faithfully  followed  in  the  case  of 
Ramalila,  Rahaslila  and  Dasharatra  scenes  and  they  began 
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to  dress  their  actors  according  to  the  taste  of  the  public, 
and  anybody  and  everybody  was  given  any  part  without 
strict  adherence  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  actor  taking 
the  part.  This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  continued  for  a 
long  time  till  in  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Bharatendu  Harischandra  took  up  the  regeneration  of  the 
Hindi  drama.  The  taste  of  the  public  had  very  much 
been  demoralised  by  third  class  Mantanki  performances 
which  were  full  of  vulgar  jokes  and  indecent  talk  and 
third  rate  acting,  and  only  the  illiterate  and  vulgar  people 
went  to  them.  The  literate  and  the  intelligent  mass  thought 
it  degrading  to  go  to  any  performances.  Any  body 
who  even  tried  to  write  decent  play  could  not  do  it 
for  fear  of  being  looked  down  upon  by  the  public. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties  that  Bhar- 
tendu  Harischandra  had  to  work  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  Hindi  stage.  The  wealthy  and  the  intelligent  people 
were  aghast  when  they  saw  that  one  of  their  own  class 
had  begun  such  work. 

During  this  period,  dramas  of  exceptional  merit  were 
written  in  the  Hindi  language.  Raja  Lakshman  Singh’s 
Shakuntala  in  Hindi  wras  another  great  success  and  which 
although  a  translation  of  Kalidasa’s  Shakuntala,  it  gave 
the  people  who  did  not  know  Sanskrit  some  idea  of  the 
work  of  the  greatest  dramatist  of  India:  It  did  another 
good,  that  of  again  taking  art  back  to  realism  by 
adherence  to  the  customs  of  the  olden  times  to  which 
great  violence  had  been  done  by  third  rate  vulgar  produc¬ 
tions  by  illiterate  people  whose  chief  aim  was  to  amuse 
people  and  make  money  at  the  cost  of  art. 
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At  this  period  also  appeared  Pandit  Balakrishna 
Bhatta’s  Veni-samhara  in  Hindi  which  awakened  the 
public  mind  to  realise  the  deeds  of  heroism  of  their 
ancestors,  the  Pandavas  and  the  Kauravas.  It  was  a  drama 
in  which  veera-rasa  was  exhibited  in  the  best  possible 
form  as  was  sringara-robsa  in  Raja  Lakshman  Singh’s 
Shakuntala. 

We  can  very  well  call  this  period  as  the  renaissance 
of  the  Hindi  stage  during  which  were  produced  some  of 
the  best  plays  in  the  Hindi  language,  and  the  educated 
class  took  up  drama,  not  as  a  mere  pastime  but  as  an  art, 
seriously.  We  find  many  of  the  authors  taking  part  in  their 
own  dramas,  and  that  helped  so  much  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  the  stage. 

Not  only  were  plays  of  veera-rctsa  and  sringararasa, 
written  but  plays  of  Karuna-rasa  such  as  Sita  Vanavas  and 
Uttararama  Charitaare  also  to  be  found  during  that  period. 

These  were  very  hopeful  signs  for  the  Hindi  drama 
and  stage  during  this  period,  but  the  writers  diverted  their 
pen  from  drama  sto  politics  and  that  was  an  irretrie¬ 
vable  loss  to  the  Hindi  stage.  There  came  a  large  gap 
of  time  before  dramas  of  equal  merit  could  be  brought  on 
the  Hindi  stage  again.  We  may  say  here  that  the  purely 
Hindi  drama  stopped  here,  and  henceforward  the 
Hindi  stage  was  a  mixture  of  Hindi  and  Urdu  plays. 
During  this  period  the  Parsees  began  quite  a  new  school 
of  dramatic  art  wherein  we  find  all  representations 
on  the  stage  to  be  of  the  type  of  operas.  Plays  like 
Indra  Sabha,  with  no  real  plot,  were  brought  on  the 
stage  in  which  there  was  no  prose  and  even  dialogue  was 
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carried  on  by  means  of  songs,  and  if  Raja  Indra  had  to 
call  Laldeva  or  Kala  Deva  he  gave  the  order  to  the  Dur¬ 
bar  in  songs,  and  when  Saleli-pari  and  Lal-pari  came  on 
the  stage  they  informed  the  audience  in  songs  that  they 
had  come.  It  was  the  most  crude  form  of  operation,  pro¬ 
minent  only  by  the  utter  absence  of  any  plot  whatsoever. 
In  such  plays  we  find  Raja  Indra,  one  of  the  Hindu  gods, 
dressed  like  an  Arabian  Khalifa,  the  gods  in  the  court  of 
Indra  dressed  like  Persian  satraps,  with  a  queen  and 
a  real  court  indeed.  But  the  general  public  was 
attracted  by  the  scenic  effects  of  the  play  and  the  gorgeous 
velvet  and  satin  dresses  all  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver  brocade. 

Love  dramas  taken  from  the  Persian  legends  came 
on  the  stage  next  and  we  can  quote  many  examples  of  this 
type.  Although  the  plot  was  Persian,  the  actors  spoke  in 
Hindi,  and  their  songs  were  sometimes  in  pure  and 
chaste  Hindi.  Here  also  scenic  effects  were  the  main  aim. 

Such  were  the  Parsee  dramas  on  the  Hindi  stage  in 
Northern  India.  In  the  meanwhile  the  public  became 
educated  enough  to  see  the  absence  of  plot  and  of  any 
reality  in  these  dramas,  and  they  lost  their  hold  of  the 
public  mind.  The  stage  managers  seeing  this  change 
wanted  to  give  something  new  to  the  public  in  order  to 
attract  them,  and  these  companies  went  in  for  translations 
of  Shakespearean  dramas  in  Hindi.  Although  the  public 
was  not  advanced  enough  to  go  into  the  spirit,  little  of 
which  remained  in  translations,  they  took  to  them  and,  one 
by  one,  all  the  Shakespearean  dramas  were  translated  into 
Hindi.  The  translated  part  of  the  literature  began  to  be 
rich  and  gave  chance  for  widening  the  scope  of  active 
dramas  in  that  vernacular. 
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The  Marathi  Stage,  Its  Present  Condition  and 
Its  Future  Prospects. 

- o - 

By  N.  K.  Huilgol,  b.a.,  ll.b.,  Gadag. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I  am  asked  by  this  Association  to  read  a  paper  'on 
“The  Marathi  Stage,  Its  Present  Condition  and  Its  Future 
Prospects”;  and  I  fear  I  may  not  be  able  to  discharge  this 
task  imposed  upon  me  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  a  lear¬ 
ned  audience  as  this  assembled  here.  However  I  will 
deem  it  my  duty,  and  shall  try  my  best  to  meet  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Association. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  say  that  the  Marathi  stage 
ha  s  picked  up  the  dramatic  stamina  and  taste  from 
Karnatak.  Properly  speaking  there  was  no  Marathi  stage 
before  1870  A.  D.  I  shall  give  a  short  history  of  how  the 
Marathi  stage  developed. 

The  learned  audience  here  may  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  have  prevailed  in  Karnatak  many  performances 
known  as  “  Gombi  Atadavaru.  ”  “Bhagavata  Atadavaru  ” 
and  “Yakshagana  Atadavaru”  for  a  longtime.  The 
subjects  of  all  these  performances  were  taken  from  our 
great  epics,  the  Ramayana,  the  Mahabharata,  and  the  Bha¬ 
gavata.  The  popular  show  of  “  Sri  Krishna  Parijata  ”  was 
generally  prevalent.  These  performances  were  generally 
shown  on  raised  platforms  in  open  places  as  was  done  in 
Shakespeare’s  time  in  England.  “Gombi  Atadavaru” 
were  persons  who  made  marionettes  representing  the 
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several  characters.  “Bhagavata”  and  “Yakshagana  Atada- 
varu  were  persons  who  represented  the  several  characters, 
danced  and  made  speeches.  Of  course  these  plays 
though  written  in  good  language  were  handled  by  rude 
men. 

The  dramatic  companies  were  itinerant  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  used  to  visit  the  Marathi  Indian  States  of 
Sangli,  Miraj,  Kolhapur,  Ichalkaranji,  Kurandwad,  and 
others  situated  on  the  borders  of  North  Karnatak  where 
the  majority  of  the  subjects  were  Kanarese  speaking  people. 
The  chief  of  theSangli  State  once  took  a  fancy  for  seeing  a 
performance  done  in  his  own  native  language  Marathi, 
and  so  he  asked  one  Mr.  Bhave  to  start  a  dramatic  company 
on  the  lines  of  these  Kanarese  Bhagavatas.  He  also  advised 
Mr.  Bhave  to  improve  the  methods  of  enacting  the  per¬ 
formances  in  theatres.  He  helped  him  with  money  and 
a  company  was  started.  Marathi  plays  were  written,  the 
stories  being  taken  out  of  the  Ramayana  and  the  Maha- 
bharata.  The  procedure  of  the  plays  was  as  follows  : 

The  principal  actor,  Sutradhara,  entered  the  stage  and 
called  upon  the  assistance  of  a  Vidushaka,  who,  with 
twigs  of  trees  on  his  head,  acted  the  part  of  a  buffoon. 
Then  the  Sutradhara  prayed  for  the  attendance  of  Gajanan 
and  Saraswati.  Gajanan  entered  and  His  benediction  and 
help  in  removing  all  the  obstacles  was  prayed  for  by  the 
Sutradhara.  In  the  same  way  Saraswati,  the  Goddess  of 
Learning,  would  enter  dancing  on  her  favourite  peacock 
and  would  promise  Her  full  sympathy  and  help.  After 
invoking  the  best  wishes  of  these  deities,  the  Sutra¬ 
dhara  would  introduce  the  characters  one  by  one  as  the 
occasion  required.  There  was  no  music  in  the  plays  but 
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only  the  Sutradhara  used  to  sing  occasionally.  Several 
scenes  and  sceneries  were  also  shown  on  improved 
methods. 

Several  dramatic  companies  sprang  up  in  a  short 
time  in  all  the  Marathi  Indian  States  with  the  help  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  respective  States.  These  companies  gained 
popularity  in  the  Maratha  country  and  also  in  North 
Karnatak,  due  to  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  sceneries  which  were  artistically  shown  during  the 
performances.  Many  playwrights  devoted  themselves  to 
producing  good  plays  and  every  one  vied  with  the  others 
in  introducing  new  methods  in  them. 

In  this  way  the  process  of  development  was  going 
on,  when  one  Anna  Kirloskar  started  a  musical  dramatic 
company  under  the  name  of  “  Kirloskar  Sangit  Nataka 
Mandali  ”  about  the  year  1880. 

I  shall  narrate  here  the  story  of  how  this  company 
was  established  : 

This  Anna  Kirloskar,  a  native  of  Gurlahosur,  a  village 
in  Karnatak,  and  one  Seshagiri  Ran  of  Belgaum  were 
friends  and  were  serving  together  in  the  Forest  department. 
Mr.  Seshagiri  Rau,  a  very  learned  man  in  singing  and 
Kanarese  poetry  and  also  himself  a  poet,  proposed  the  idea 
of  introducing  music  in  the  plays.  He  composed  songs, 
the  substance  of  which  contained  the  speeches  to  be  made 
by  the  characters  of  the  play,  and  put  these  songs  in  the 
mouths  of  the  characters.  In  order  to  make  this  experi¬ 
ment  he  translated  the  “  Abhijnana  Sakuntalam  ”,  the 
well-known  Sanskrit  play  of  the  famous  Kalidasa,  into 
Kanarese.  He  turned  the  prose  speeches  and  the  stanzas 
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into  songs  and  completed  the  play  in  1871  (according  to 
the  date  given  in  the  last  stanza  in  his  play).  He  showed 
his  translation  and  adaptation  of  this  play  to  Anna  Kir- 
loskar  who  had  a  talent  also  for  singing  and  poetry.  He 
took  up  the  idea  and  translated  the  same  Sakuntala  into 
Marathi  on  the  lines  laid  out  by  Seshagiri  Rail.  But  Anna 
was  not  a  man  to  sit  quiet  with  his  new  production  of 
such  a  novelty.  He  started  a  company  at  once,  trained 
his  men  and  opened  his  performance.  As  his  men 
were  good  songsters,  their  songs  greatly  pleased  the  audi¬ 
ence,  who  had  been  taken  up  with  the  curiosity  and  novelty 
of  the  new  play.  The  play  became  the  favourite  of  the 
Marathi  people  in  no  time  and  it  got  good  encouragement 
at  the  hands  both  of  the  Marathi  people  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  States.  The  Kirloskar  Dramatic  Company  went  on  tour¬ 
ing  throughout  the  whole  Marathi  country  creating  a  new 
taste  in  the  public.  Many  persons,  seeing  the  popularity 
of  the  musical  play,  took  a  fancy  to  these  plays,  formed 
many  musical  companies,  and  the  former  prose  companies 
were  thrown  in  the  background,  losing  their  influence  on 
the  public. 

Anna  Kirloskar  was  called  the  father  of  musical 
dramas. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
learned  assembly  to  the  irony  of  the  position  of  our 
Kanarese  playwrights.  Seshagiri  Rau  Churmari,  the  real 
father  of  the  musical  drama,  was  compelled  to  sit  silent  in 
the  background  to  the  misfortune  of  our  Kanarese  men, 
and  the  authorship  of  the  musical  plays  was  transferred  to 
Anna  Kirloskar.  I  cannot  but  regret  to  say  that  this  is  the 
result  of  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  our  Kanarese  public. 
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While  this  change  was  going  on  in  the  Marathi  stage, 
i.  e.,  the  musical  dramas  were  gaining  predominance  over 
the  prose  ones,  several  intelligent  men  grasped  the 
real  principles  of  drama,  e.  g.,  acting,  and  started  in 
Kolhapur  a  new  dramatic  company  under  the  name  of 
“  Sahunagarwasi  Natak  Mandali  ”  which  enacted  only 
prose  dramas.  The  old  method  of  introducing  the  Sutra- 
dhara,  Gajanan  and  Saraswati  was  dispensed  with  and 
the  style  of  the  Shakespearean  dramas  was  introduced  for 
the  first  time  by  this  company  on  the  Marathi  Stage.  The 
plays  of  Shakespeare  were  translated  into  Marathi  by 
eminent  men  like  Kelkar,  Agarkar  and  Deval;  and  these 
were  acted  by  this  company  concentrating  their  attention 
on  acting,  the  real  principle  of  drama.  Then  many  prose 
plays  were  written  on  stories  from  the  several  histories 
of  Rajasthan  and  Maharashtra.  The  company  gained 
great  fame  through  one  Ganapatrao  Joshi  who  was  a  per¬ 
fect  actor.  His  personations  in  Hamlet,  Othello,  Rana 
Bhimadev  were  highly  admired  and  therefore  it  can  be 
undoubtedly  said  that  the  Marathi  stage  attained  its  high 
water  mark  at  the  time  of  this  company. 

But  this  company  did  not  at  all  compete  with  the 
musical  company  of  Kirloskar.  Both  of  them  were  appre¬ 
ciated  in  their  own  ways.  However  no  other  Marathi 
prose  company  was  started.  Every  one  took  a  fancy  to  the 
musical  plays  and  many  musical  companies  were  started. 
They  were  Patankar  Sangit  Mandali,  Rajapurkar  Sangit 
Mandali,  Natya  Kalapravartak  Mandali,  Swadesh  Hitachin- 
tak  Natak  Mandali,  besides  several  others  of  less 
importance. 

There  rose  up  at  this  time  many  musical  and  prose 
drama  writers  who  wrote  Puranic  and  social  plays  to  be 
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enacted  by  these  companies.  Mr.  Deval  and  Sreepada 
Rau  Kolhatkar  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  stage  by 
writing  social  dramas  to  comment  on  and  criticise  the 
various  social  evils  of  Hindu  society. 

These  plays  afforded  both  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  public  and  created  a  lively  taste  among  them. 

The  Kirloskar  company  fared  very  well  in  the  hands  of 
the  eminent  singing  actors  like  Jogalekar,  Balagandharva 
and  Bodas.  After  the  death  of  Jogalekar,  a  split  took 
place  among  the  actors  of  this  company;  and  Balagand¬ 
harva  and  Bodas  started  a  new  musical  dramatic  com¬ 
pany  under  the  name  of  Gandharva  Sangit  Natak  Mandali 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Maharaja  of  Baroda.  Balagan¬ 
dharva  has  acquired  a  name  both  in  singing  and  acting 
and  has  become  a  favourite  with  the  Marathi  public.  He 
has  got  a  rival  in  Mr.  Kesava  Ran  Bhosle  who  has  also 
started  a  musical  company  under  the  name  of  Lalitakala- 
darshak  Mandali.  A  prose  dramatic  company  was  also 
started  under  the  name  of  Maharashtra  Natak  Mandali  by 
a  group  of  well  trained  actors. 

At  present  it  can  be  undoubtedly  and  unhesitatingly 
said  that  the  Marathi  stage  is  developing  rapidly  and  is 
satisfactory  all  respects  except  in  a  few  points.  The 
musical  companies  pay  more  attention  to  the  music  only 
than  to  the  lucid  expression  of  the  ideas  contained 
in  the  songs.  They  appear  to  forget  that  the  real  principle 
of  repeating  the  songs  is  to  make  the  audience  easily 
understand  what  the  actor  says.  Nothing  can  be  under¬ 
stood  when  the  actor  is  concentrating  his  attention  in 
showing  his  skill  in  the  art  of  singing.  I  suggest  that 
more  attention  be  paid  to  the  expression  of  the  ideas  in 
the  songs. 
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The  playwrights  of  Maharashtra  are  directing  their 
energies  to  producing  plays  on  educative  lines  in 
several  important  subjects,  political,  social  and  religious. 
They  are  using  the  Marathi  stage  as  a  means  of  instructing 
the  public  who  have  now  acquired  good  taste  in  theatrical 
performances.  Several  social  subjects  viz.,  Widow 
remarriage,  early  marriage,  and  the  present  political  state 
of  our  country  are  being  treated  in  them.  Many  of  them 
have  created  a  national  spirit  among  the  public. 

They  are  holding  “Natyasamudayas”  every  year  in 
important  places.  All  writers  and  actors  are  invited 
and  asked  to  make  suggestions  with  a  view  to  improve 
their  stage.  In  all  they  have  held  nearly  fifteen  conferen¬ 
ces  and  almost  every  useful  and  important  snggestion 
and  resolution  is  adopted  and  carried  out  by  all  the 
companies. 

I  have  to  say  with  regret  that  the  Marathi  dramatic 
companies  are  using  the  harmonium  for  their  accompa¬ 
niment  in  singing.  I  read  in  thepapers  that  the  Gandharva 
Natak  Mandali  has  dispensed  with  the  harmonium  and  is 
using  the  sctrangi ,  an  Indian  instrument,  for  accompani¬ 
ment.  I  hope  that  all  companies  will  adopt  the  same 
method  and  revive  our  old  instruments. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  our  Karnatak  stage  which 
is  lagging  behind  and  is  in  untrained  and  illiterate  hands 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  Marathi  stage  and  attain 
its  full  development  under  the  patronage  of  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  of  Mysore. 

In  the  end  I  thank  the  audience  for  their  kind  and 
patient  hearing  of  this  paper. 
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A  Note  on  Scenic  Effects  in  Indian  Drama. 

- o  - 

By  Mr.  C.  Jinarajadasa,  m.a.  (Cantab) 

The  first  criticism  which  every  one  who  has  seen 
plays  in  other  lands  says  of  the  drama  in  India  is,  “  How 
badly  everything  is  staged!  ”  This  criticism  arises  from 
the  following  facts: 

1.  The  scenery  is  not  only  foreign,  but  foreign  of 
the  worst  type,  such  as  is  not  seen  even  in  small  country 
theatres  of  Europe.  The  Indian  scenic  painter  seems  to 
copy  slavishly  reproductions  in  print  of  foreign  drama, 
and  not  understanding  foreign  life,  he  mixes  up  history, 
geography,  art,  and  customs,  and  presents  a  jumble  on 
the  screen.  The  public  stand  it  because  they  do  not  know 
any  better. 

2.  The  costumes  of  the  actors  are  more  outrageous 
still.  The  dress  of  the  male  characters,  especially  of 
kings,  royal  personages  and  courtiers,  are  as  never  existed 
in  India,  and  one  hopes  never  will.  It  is  a  relief  to  note 
that  the  women  characters  are  on  the  whole  dressed  in 
proper  Indian  fashion. 

3.  The  “make  up  ”  of  the  actors  is  very  poor. 
What  reason  is  there  for  Indian  actors,  with  brown  skins, 
plastering  their  faces  so  as  to  make  them  as  white  as 
possible  ? 

These  are  the  first  and  most  obvious  faults  which  one 
sees  in  Indian  dramatic  presentation  to-day.  They  vitiate 
the  high  quality  of  the  drama,  and  make  it  purely  a  con¬ 
ventional  drama,  requiring  but  a  superficial  understand- 
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ing,  and  lacking  the  powerful  aesthetic  and  intellectual 
message  which  all  drama  ought  to  have. 

The  reforms  necessary  are: 

1.  To  make  the  scenery  absolutely  fit  the  period  of 
the  play.  If  we  are  dealing  with  -a  play  of  Indian  scenes 
and  characters  we  can  at  least  have,  for  a  street  scene,  a 
street  of  perhaps  Jaipur  or  Madura  and  not  of  Venice,  and 
a  palace  which  is  like  a  palace  existing  in  North  or  South 
India,  but  not  like  one  existing  in  Europe.  It  is  curious 
that  the  authors  of  modern  Indian  plays  are  utterly  obli¬ 
vious  to  the  thorough  linking  of  scenery  with  the  play. 
Almost  any  kind  of  scenery  seems  new  to  do.  Rather 
than  have  the  present  misfit,  it  is  surely  better  that  we 
should  go  back  to  the  old  days  when  there  was  no  sce¬ 
nery  at  all  and  there  was  only  a  bare  stage,  and  the  scenery 
which  the  audience  was  to  see  in  imagination  was  descri¬ 
bed  in  a  prologue. 

With  an  India  full  of  typical  Indian  costumes  it  only 
requires  a  grain  of  imagination  to  pick  out  a  suitable 
costume  for  each  character  in  Indian  plays.  Now 
the  general  idea  seems  to  be  to  put  the  actors  in  knee 
breeches  and  in  coats  heavily  overlaid  with  glittering 
tinsel. 

Nowhere  else  is  “make  up”  ever  intended  to  disguise 
the  nationality  of  the  actor.  Beards  and  various  other 
“make-ups”  are  used  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  seeing  clearly  the  features  owing  to  the  glare  of 
the  foot-lights.  But  even  here  such  a  famous  English 
actor  as  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  comes  on  the] stage  for  many 
a  part  without  touching  up  his  face  in  the  least  degree. 
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Indian  drama  has  certain  very  striking  characteris¬ 
tics  which  have  been  developed  in  Western  drama  only 
very  lately:  for  instance,  the  traditional  linking  of  song 
and  dialogue  is  now  recognised  in  the  West  as  inseparable 
for  musical  drama.  To  one  who  is  familiar  with  foreign 
dramas,  Indian  drama  has  very  great  possibilities,  if  only 
the  dramatists  and  actors  would  wake  up  from  following 
and  imitating  methods  which  are  utterly  un-Indian.  I 
shall  not,  however,  take  up  more  fully  the  discussion  of 
this  topic,  because  I  believe,  if  only  Indian  dramatists 
would  recognise  the  foreign  element  in  their  drama  and 
discourage  it,  they  would  be  able  to  construct  for  them¬ 
selves  the  new  drams  of  the  future,  without  the  advice  of 
one  who  is  not  a  technical  dramatist. 

I  will  mention  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  an  Indian  drama  with  fully  Indian  scenery,  and 
everything  absolutely  Indian.  I  have  seen  such  a  play 
myself,  when  I  saw  the  great  Rabindranath  Tagore  act 
in  his  own  play,  the  Post  Office.  The  play  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  little  theatre  in  his  Calcutta  house,  and  it 
was  a  revelation  to  all  who  saw  the  stage,  scenery  and 
acting  of  what  Indian  drama  could  really  be.  Everything 
was  true  to  life.  We  shut  our  eyes  now  to  the  little 
things  round  us  in  our  own  villages  and  towns,  and  we  do 
not  see  that  the  great  drama  of  God  is  taking  place  in  our 
verv  midst.  Hence  the  false  scenery  and  costumes  on 
the  stage.  I  should  like  also  to  mention  that  the  linking 
ud  of  drama  with  reality  was  one  of  the  great  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  play  of  Mr.  Harindranath  Chattopadhyaya, 
Mi  Baba,  performed  in  Madras  a  few  years  ago. 

- o - 
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Some  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Indian  Drama. 

- o - 

By  Srimati  R.  Kalyanamma. 

Sir  William  Jones,  speaking  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  dramatic  literature  has  been  cultivated  in  India, 
observes  that  ‘'the  Hindu  Theatre  would  till  as  many 
volumes  as  that  of  any  nation  of  Modern  Europe”.  This 
is  in  reference  to  the  Sanskrit  dramatic  literature,  written 
in  Sanskrit,  which  has  been  admitted  by  the  German 
critic  Schlegel  “to  combine  various  qualities  possessed 
separately  by  other  tongues,  Grecian  copiousness,  deep- 
toned  Roman  force,  and  the  divine  afflatus  characterising 
the  Hebrew  tongue”  and  treating  of  the.’ life  and  traditions 
of  the  Indian  people  during  the  two  thousand  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  last  two  centuries.  Like  Kalidasa’s  Sakim- 
tala  and  Vikrawiorvasi  and  Bhavabhuti’s  Uttar  a 
Rama  Gharita  and  Bhattanarayana’s  Vent  Samhara 
the  Sanskrit  drama  treated  mostly  of  mythological  stories, 
though  occasionally  it  treated  of  a  social  subject  as  in 
Mrichohakatika  or  a  historical  subject  as  in  Mudra- 
rakshasa.  These  are  all  glorious  works,  and  stand  on  a 
level  with  the  great  dramas  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
as  well  as  with  the  masterly  productions  of  Shakespeare 
and  Goethe.  Of  the  composition  of  these  dramas  in  general, 
Professor  Wilson  says,  “It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
language  so  beautifully  musical,  or  so  magnificently  grand 
as  that  of  the  verses  of  Bhavabhuti  and  Kalidasa”.  And 
of  one  of  these  Sakmitala  the  great  Goethe  sings: 

“Would’st  thou  the  young  year’s  blossom  and  the 
fruit  of  its  decline, 
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And  all  by  which  the  soul  is  charmed,  enraptured, 
feasted,  fed; 

Would’st  thou  the  earth  and  Heaven  itself  in  one 
sole  name  combine: 

I  name  thee,  O,  Sakuntala,  and  all  at  once  is  said,” 

It  is  out  of  this  great  source  that  the  present  Indian 
drama  has  come  iiito  being.  The  “present  Indian  drama” 
is  a  very  comprehensive  term  for  all  the  numerous 
dramas  which  are  put  in  print,  or  are  enacted  on 
the  stage  in  the  several  vernaculars  of  India — Tamil, 
Telugu,  Bengali,  Kanarese,  Marathi,  or  Hindi,  at  the 
present  time.  Sanskrit,  now  being  no  more  understood  by 
the  masses,  these  vernaculars  have  mostly  translated  the 
most  famous  of  the  Sanskrit  dramas  and  are  greatly  popu¬ 
lar  among  the  Vernacular  audiences.  These  translations 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  present  Indian  Drama,  of 
course,  inherit  the  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Sanskrit  dramatical  works.  Human  emotion  is  classi- 
lied  by  Sanskritists  under  the  nine  heads  of  Love,  Mirth, 
Tenderness,  Fury,  Heroism,  Terror,  Disgust,  Wonder,  and 
Tranquility,  and  Drama  takes  its  colour  from  one  or  several 
of  these.  Love  in  Hindu  drama  is  less  sensual  than 
in  Greek  and  Latin  comedy.  Valour,  whenever 
displayed  in  the  Hindu  Drama  is  calm,  collected  and  dis¬ 
passionate.  It  is  said  that  in  Sanskrit  times,  women  were 
generally  represented  on  the  Stage  by  women.  This  prac¬ 
tice  has  generally  fallen  out  of  vogue  now.  Only  rarely  does 
a  company  make  its  appearance  as  the  Parsi  troupe,  with 
female  actors  on  its  roll.  Following  nature  closely,  these 
dramas  usually  blend  seriousness  and  sorrow  with  levity 
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and  laughter.  The  higher  purpose  of  Dramatic  art  also 
forms  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Indian  Drama. 
Wilson  says  “  we  may  observe  to  the  honour  of  the 
Hindu  Drama,  that  Parakiya  ”  or  she  who  is  the  wife 
of  another  person  “is  never  to  be  made  the  object  of  a 
dramatic  intrigue.’’  What  we  have  most  to  achieve  in  these 
dramas,  is,  as  Schlegel  says,  “that  tender  fondness  of  soli¬ 
tude  and  the  animated  vegetable  kingdom  that  so  attract 
us  in  the  drama  of  Sakuntala,  the  trials  of  female  grace 
and  fidelity,  and  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  childhood. 
We  are  also  struck  with  the  touching  pathos  accompany¬ 
ing  the  deep  pathos”. 

Besides  these  translations  from  Sanskrit  dramatic 
works,  the  present  Indian  dramas  consist  of  original 
dramas  composed  in  the  several  vernaculars  based  on  sto¬ 
ries  of  imagination  like  the  Parsi  “  Gulebakavali  ”  or 
history  as  the  Telugu  1  Fall  of  Vijayanagar  ’  which  was 
enacted  yesterday,  and  on  the  epics  as  the  Kanarese 
“  Krishnaleela  ”  and  the  Tamil  “  Lankadahanam. 

Alongside  of  these  there  are  rising,  owing  to  the  steady 
cultivation  of  English  Literature,  translations  from  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare,  and  original  dramatic  compositions 
like  of  those  Dr.  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Mr.  Cousins,  and 
Mr.  V.  V.  Srinivasa  Iyengar.  Of  these  the  former  two  are 
compositions  with  a  very  serious  social  purpose,  and  the 
thoughts  and  the  style  of  writers  are  on  a  plane  somewhat 
deep  for  the  comprehension  of  the  average  theatre  goer. 
The  writings  of  the  last  author  are  sketches  of  some 
side  of  contemporary  social  life. 

The  drama  is  partly  a  branch  of  literature  and 
partly  a  means  of  social  regeneration.  Perhaps  the  transi- 
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tional  stage  of  the  country  and  the  lack  of  encourge- 
ment  for  literature  in  general,  and  also  the  lack  of 
concentration  in  modern  life,  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
mental  and  intellectual  powers  over  the  current  duties  of 
the  day,  have  combined  to  prevent  the  issue  of  tiny 
dramatic  works  of  outstanding  merit  nowadays  like  the 
dramas  which  have  taken  rank  as  literature.  However, 
the  spread  of  reading  and  printing  seems  to  have  given  to 
the  novel,  whose  construction  is  less  complicated  and 
studiedly  artistic,  the  title  to  serve  the  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  author  and  the  people,  in  place  of 
the  drama  which  fulfilled  that  purpose  until  recently.  Still 
the  growth  of  large  cities  which  are  centres  of  vast  masses 
of  eager  public  and  the  vastness  of  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  stage  might  auger  a  fresh  career  of 
influence  and  attraction  for  the  Indian  drama;  but  that  is  a 
thing,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  future  and  it  is  not  for 
the  human  mind  to  prophesy  anything  about  the  future 
with  surety. 
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Women  and  the  Stage, 


By.  Mr.  K.  Shamanna,  b.a.,  ll.b.,  Bangalore. 

The  choice  of  subject  that  I  have  made  may  appear 
to  many  people  very  peculiar.  It  may  perhaps  justly  be 
called  a  piece  of  impudence  for  me  to  try  to  express  an 
opinion  on  it.  The  very  name  of  it  may  arouse  the 
interest  or  curiosity  or  indifference  or  contempt  of  diffe¬ 
rent  persons  at  the  same  time.  To  some  it  may  be 
positively  provoking.  My  situation  to-day  is  made  rather 
difficult,  as  I  cannot  speak  with  any  amount  of  authority 
on  the  subject  or  even  after  a  good  study  of  it,  and  during 
the  short  time  that  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  I  have 
hardly  been  able  to  form  an  opinion.  However,  as  I  feel 
that  the  subject  is  one  which  will  demand  our  attention 
more  and  more  in  the  progress  of  the  drama,  I  have 
ventured  to  open  the  subject  and  place  before  you  some 
ideas  with  the  hope  that  though  there  may  be  nothing 
new  in  them,  the  mention  of  them  may  induce  a  more 
enlightening  discussion  on  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  my 
objects  to  induce,  if  possible,  the  more  enlightened  ladies 
and  gentlemen  here  to  give  their  views  on  it.  You  will 
therefore  pardon  the  piece  of  impudence  which  has 
tempted  me  to  express  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  also 
excuse  the  blunt  way  in  which  I  have  expressed  them  in 
this  paper. 

1.  As  in  life,  so  in  drama  and  poetry,  the  woman 
plays  an  important  part  To  construct  dramas  entirely 
excluding  female  characters  would  not  generally  be  possi¬ 
ble,  nor  would  it  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  art.  The 


proper  representation  of  female  character  is  a  matter  of 
primary  importance.  All  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
play  would  be  lost  if  this  were  not  attended  to. 

2.  The  history  of  English  drama  shows  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  theatre  the  parts  of  women  were 
being  played  by  young  men.  At  the  present  day,  how¬ 
ever,  such  an  idea  would  strike  an  English  dramatist  or 
playgoer  with  horror. 

3.  In  our  own  country,  however,  references  have 
been  obtained  which  have  strengthened  the  belief  that  in 
the  days  of  the  Sanskrit  drama  the  woman’s  portion  was 
generally,  though  not  exclusively,  acted  by  members  of 
the  same  sex.  Much  of  this  was  probably  due  to  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  dancing  girls,  who  attained  profici¬ 
ency  in  the  tine  arts  of  music  and  dance,  and  were 
fairly  cultured  for  being  also  the  exponents  of  this  art. 
The  actors  as  well  as  the  actresses  were  regarded  with 
respect,  and  were  spared  the  odium  which  in  all  other 
countries  (except  perhaps  Greece)  was  at  one  time  or 
another  the  actor’s  lot.  Before  I  go  into  the  details  of 
the  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  assume  that  whatever 
may  be  the  lines  of  development  of  dramatic  representa¬ 
tion  in  our  country  in  the  future,  the  proper  acting  of  the 
character  will  be  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  Other 
matters  such  as  ‘scenic  effect’,  the  ‘scope  of  music’  and 
even  that  of  ‘costumes’  will,  I  believe,  be  subordinate  to 
the  question  of  acting  which  comprises  the  three  ele¬ 
ments  of  ‘expression,  speech  and  movement’. 

4.  The  system  existing  generally  at  the  present  day, 
of  the  acting  of  female  parts  by  men  may  be  briefly  com¬ 
mented  upon.  It  is  not  without  its  advantages.  The  most 
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important  one  is  that  it  is  an  effective  mode  of  avoiding 
the  slippery  ground  which  will  probably  have  to  be  trod¬ 
den  if  the  company  included  women  as  well  as  men.  The 
career  of  a  young  man  devoted  to  this  sort  of  business 
may  be  briefly  sketched.  It  begins  at  the  age  of  10  or  15 
and  ends  generally  at  20  or  25.  It  is  an  exceptional  sort  of 
pursuit  for  him,  and  the  tendency  (with  due  deference  to 
exceptions)  is  to  make  him  more  and  more  like  what  he 
acts, -rather  effeminate  and  overscrupulous  about  his  per¬ 
sonal  charms.  Needless  to  saythat  his  all-engrossing  artistic 
work  leaves  him  little  time  and  less  inclination  for  more 
serious  intellectual  studies  and  even  to  physical  culture. 
A  greater  portion  of  these  actors  become  dolls  rather  than 
men.  After  all  the  stage  is  for  such  an  actor  a  career  of 
doubtful  continuity.  At  15  he  may  lose  his  musical  voice. 
At  18  or  20  he  may  grow  too  tall  or  too  muscular.  At  25 
his  appearance  may  be  altogether  too  rough  or  sunken.  In 
any  of  these  cases  he  is  a  fish  out  of  water.  This  downfall  is 
almost  certain,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  having  unsexed  him¬ 
self  in  his  acting  for  several  years,  he  cannot  easily  get  into 
a  man’s  acting,  and  will  have  to  retire  altogether.  In  fact 
this  sort  of  activity  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  is  often 
justly  considered  one  of  the  follies  of  youth.  He  generally 
ends  his  career  at  an  age  when  people  in  other  occupations 
begin  theirs.  If  this  system  is  to  be  maintained,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  organise  it  on  a  sound  footing,  by  keeping 
only  such  young  men  as  are  actors  as  well  as  good  stu¬ 
dents,  by  giving  them  compulsory  education  in  some 
other  profession,  and  making  it  possible  for  them  to  enter 
that  one  in  case  of  retirement  from  this.  All  this  is 
intended  to  apply  to  the  young  man  who  takes  up  this  busi¬ 
ness  early  in  life  as  his  sole  profession,  and  no  amateur, 
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to  whom  the  stage  is  only  a  hobby,  need  pick  a  quarrel 
with  me  for  talking  in  this  manner.  At  present  it  may  be 
stated  that  while  this  system  lias  saved  a  number  of 
young  women  from  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  stage,  it  has  also  marred  the  prospects  of  an  equal 
number  of  young  men  in  life. 

So  much  for  the  effect  of  the  system  on  its  victims. 
Now  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  may  be  asked  whether  it 
is  not  possible  for  man  to  represent  the  appearance  and 
actions  of  a  woman  in  the  woman’s  garb;  whether,  since 
the  aim  of  the  stage  is  merely  to  produce  an  illusion,  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  it  with  young  men.  If  a  man  could 
act  a  variety  of  characters,  old  and  young,  comic  and 
tragic,  angelic  or  demoniac,  what  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  personating  a  woman  with  like  success  ?  The 
difficulties  are  as  follow: — 

First  as  regards  the  appearance.  Some  young  men 
do  indeed  satisfy  this  condition  to  an  appreciable  degree. 
The  second  difficulty  is  with  the  voice.  It  is  as  difficult 
as  the  first.  Some  young  men  are,  however,  endowed 
with  very  fine  voices.  Both  these  requisites  are  not  how¬ 
ever  always  combined  in  the  same  persons.  The  third 
and  greatest  difficulty  is  with  the  expression  and  move¬ 
ment.  This  is  no  easy  job.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  the  position  of  the  woman  and  get  in¬ 
to  the  spirit  of  it  even  by  a  process  of  reasoning  and  ima¬ 
gination.  To  translate  it  into  action  is  much  more  difficult. 
It  is  not  so  unnatural  or  difficult  to  act  like  a  Rakshasa 
or  a  sage  or  a  drunkard;  but  even  the  ordinary  movements 
and  expressions  of  a  woman  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
man  to  represent.  The  situations  can  be  studied  and 
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realised  ;  but  the  movements  for  the  stage  cannot  all  be 
studied  but  have  often  to  be  spontaneous. 

5.  We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  pro¬ 
blem,  whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  on  the  stage  women 
actresses.  Indeed,  if  we  should  ever  think  of  the  reform 
the  atmosphere  of  the  stage  should  be  improved  and 
made  much  purer.  If  we  are  allowed  to  hope  that 
matters  will  improve  greatly  within  a  few  years,  and  that 
it  is  not  too  soon  for  us  to  consider  it,  we  may  feel 
bold  lo  approach  the  subject.  The  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  are: — 

1.  The  merits  of  the  system. 

2.  Its  disadvantages  or  evils. 

3.  Whether  that  reform  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

4.  Lastly,  what  is  the  immediate  recommendation  on 
the  subject  ? 

6.  Firstly  about  its  merits.  About  the  artistic 
merit  of  the  step  there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  It  will 
certainly  be  for  the  progress  of  the  art  to  transfer  the  task 
of  female  representation  from  the  feminine  man  to  the 
real  woman.  The  other  advantage  will  be  that  it  will 
save  a  number  of  young  men  from  following  a  useless 
career  in  the  best  part  of  their  lives  during  which  they 
may  follow  other  studies  and  occupations  more  usefully. 

7.  Secondly ,  as  to  the  disadvantages.  With 
regard  to  the  principle  of  the  inclusion  of  women  into  the 
society  of  men  in  general,  it  must  be  said  that  the  society 
of  women  in  a  club  or  a  drawing  room  or  a  reading  room 
or  a  meeting  will  be  a  most  wholesome  and  refining  influ¬ 
ence  on  men’s  minds  and  manners  generally,  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  social  life.  The  idle  curiosity  that 
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may  be  roused  in  minds  at  the  meeting  of  strangers 
will  give  place  to  a  more  dignified  feeling  of  friendship 
and  sympathy  as  the  acquaintance  develops.  The  society 
of  women  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  educated 
society  is  a  most  refining  influence.  The  appearance  of 
women  on  the  stage  however  may  have  other  influ¬ 
ences.  The  drawing  room  principles  are  not  quite 
applicable  here.  The  influences  arise  from  two  causes — 
firstly,  their  being  the  attraction  for  the  public  eye; 
secondly,  their  association  with  the  actors. 

8.  The  first  mentioned  fact  is  an  evil  to  which  all 
actors  and  actresses  are  always  exposed,  and  the  removal 
of  it  depends  not  only  on  the  improvement  of  the  actors 
but  also  on  the  audience  improving  themselves. 

9.  The  second  evil  is  also  quite  clear.  When  men 
and  women  meet  in  this  field  of  art  where  emotions  are 
often  worked  to  the  utmost  heights,  when  they  rehearse 
and  act  in  various  characters,  when  the  study  of  the  art 
constantly  brings  forth  the  charms  of  each  to  display  in 
presence  of  the  others,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  far 
erring  human  nature  will  adhere  faithfully  to  the  strict 
principles  of  self-control. 

10.  It  may  be  asked  whether  this  is  meant  to  be  a 
fear  regarding  all  people — even  to  a  well-cultured  com¬ 
pany  of  actors,  and  such  we  have  taken  as  our  hypotheti¬ 
cal  company  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject — whether 
educated  and  God-fearing  men  and  women  for  the  mere 
fact  that  they  are  artists  cannot  be  expected  to  be  fortified 
by  their  own  good  sense  in  such  matters.  I  can  only  say 
that  education  and  culture  are  indeed  great  and  good  in- 
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fluences  in  refining  and  stabilising  character.  Human 
nature  is  not  entirely  a  rotten  thing:  besides  there  are  lots 
of  other  things  to  do  than  to  indulge  merely  in  sensual 
desires;  and  people  in  a  married  life  have  not  much  time 
for  erring  pursuits.  But  the  virtue  is  not  the  same  with 
all  men.  There  are  people  who  are  above  such  tempt¬ 
ation  Blessed  indeed  they  are.  There  is  another  class 
who  are  virtuous  until  strongly  tempted;  but  even  if  they 
succumb,  they  will  be  prudent  enough  to  rise  and  again 
become  steady.  There  is  a  third  class  endowed  with  the 
particular  quality  of  absorbing  vice,  which  remains  a 
constant  factor  and  defies  all  education  and  culture  to  put 
it  down,  and  in  whom  satisfaction  will  yet  increase  the 
thirst.  The  majority  of  mankind  belong  to  the  second 
of  these  classes  i.e.,  whose  virtue  will  endure  until  they 
are  strongly  tempted.  One  Sanskrit  verse  perhaps  explains 
the  statement. 

^js?2dorigD§  j 

The  evil  stares  us  in  the  face.  It  certainly  requires 
a  more  elaborate  treatment  than  I  can  give  just  now.  As 
the  drama  gains  in  respect  and  dignity,  however,  we  can 
hope  that  persons  of  education  as  well  as  moral  strength 
will  be  available  for  the  stage  in  the  near  future;  but 
more  than  this  we  cannot  ensure.  We  may  also  hope 
that  as  women  get  greater  feedorn  and  mix  more  and 
more  in  society,  the  sex  idea  will  become  less  and  less 
and  a  better  understanding  prevail.  It  will  not  then  be 
impossible  that  men  and  women  will  keep  within  the 
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prescribed  bounds  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  The 
way  to  attain  that  condition  appears  to  be  that  women 
should  be  admitted  more  and  more  into  society.  To  talk  of 
practising  self-control  by  remaining  out  of  sight  of  beauty 
looks  like  the  attempt  of  amateur  actors  to  get  over  stage- 
fright  by  standing  out  of  sight  of  the  stage. 

11.  The  next  question  is  whether  the  reform  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  hew  people  would  assert  that 
this  is  the  most  urgent  of  reforms  at  present  if  it  is  a  reform 
at  all.  To  me  the  most  urgent  of  present  needs  seem  to  be 
firstly,  the  transfer  of  the  stage  from  the  uncultured  to  the 
educated  class  and  secondly  the  production  of  plays  of  a 
good  standard.  But  the  question  I  would  put  before  you  is 
not  what  is  necessary  this  year,  but  what  would  be 
necessary  a  few  years  hence,  when  I  hope  people  will  res¬ 
pond  to  the  inspiration  and  encouragement  afforded  by 
conferences  like  these  and  from  dramatic  companies  of  a 
higher  type  than  those  existing  at  present.  If  the 
drama  should  progress  rapidly,  the  need  for  the  measure 
will  grow  stronger. 

The  need  may  also  arise  from  a  demand.  The 
place  of  women  in  society  is  improving  every  day.  The 
larger  share  of  women  in  society  will  influence,  and  will 
be  influenced  by  art.  The  awakening  and  progress  of 
the  nation  will  make  women  actively  influence  and  take 
part  in  all  desirable  movements.  Is  it  likely  that  with  the 
progress  of  ideas  they  will  be  good  enough  to  claim 
their  proper  share  in  the  art  of  representation  • 

We  may  consider  another  possibility.  If  the  stage 
improves  in  its  tone  and  dignity,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
many  of  those  who  now  become  lawyers  or  professors  or 
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probationers  may  prefer  to  take  the  stage  as  their  profes¬ 
sion;  or  even  some  of  us  who  advocate  reforms  from  out¬ 
side  the  stage  may  think  of  practising  them  by 
taking  to  the  stage  as  our  primary  occupation.  It  may 
also  be  that  a  number  of  ladies  who  now  go  out  for 
the  degrees  of  arts  or  medicine  will  prefer,  if  allowed,  to 
take  up  this  profession  and  devote  their  lives  to  it.  To 
stretch  the  imagination  a  little  further  suppose  that  suita¬ 
ble  marriages  could  be  brought  about  in  our  society 
between  persons  destined  to  follow  the  same  profession. 
It  may  then  be  possible  to  find  a  real  couple  capable  of 
representing  between  themselves  a  certain  couple  in  each 
play.  The  social  play  may  here  be  pointed  out  as  very 
apt  for  such  people,  as  the  manners  we  represent  in  its 
performance  are  much  the  same  as  the  manners  at  home. 
If  a  number  of  such  families  join  together,  it  may  be 
possible  to  represent  a  number  of  plays  without  difficulty. 

The  subject  seems  to  be  one  which  will  assume 
greater  importance  in  the  future.  It  requires  the  fullest 
consideration.  If  the  reform  is  undesirable,  it  lias  to  be 
knocked  down  once  for  all.  If  it  is  to  be  recommended,  the 
circumstances  and  the  limits  must  be  well  defined. 

A  solution  must  be  found,  however.  It  must  be 
arrived  at  by  reasoning,  calculation  or  by  experiment. 
The  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
reasoning  and  calculation  will  not  lead  us  very  far.  The 
thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event  will  not  lead  to  any 
action.  Some  sort  of  experiment  seems  to  be  necessary. 
Believing  in  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I  am  inclined 
to  suggest  that  some  competent  and  proper  company 
or  association  may  take  it  up  merely  as  an  experiment  and 
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test  its  merit  by  gradually  introducing  ladies  into  its  re¬ 
presentations  in  suitable  places  fof  a  number  of  years. 
Even  if  the  result  be  evil  it  must  be  borne  well,  and 
there  would  be  no  discredit,  for  it  is  merely  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  will  enable  us  to  decide  the  question  better. 
Experiments  do  cost  much  and  must  be  tried  amidst 
clean  surroundings.  Any  well  toned  company  or  associ¬ 
ation  may  take  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  practise  or 
popularise  any  reform  or  to  test  its  merit  by  experiment 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  will  do  with  a  new  play  or 
method  the  merit  of  which  cannot  be  made  out  at  once. 
Should  it  succeed,  it  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
progress  of  Indian  art  on  truly  rational  lines. 
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Responsibilities  of  Amateur  Theatricals, 

- - — o - 

By  Mr.  H.  V.  Bhashyam,  m.a.,  of  Bangalore. 

1 . 

Theatricals  can  be  divided  into  three  classes  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  devotion  of  the  members  attached  to  them. 
There  is  first  the  professional  theatre,  where  men  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  task  of  stage  representation  and 
where  they  invest  money  and  talents  with  the  express 
purpose  of  earning  a  livelihood.  There  is  next  the 
school  and  the  club  theatre  in  which  the  aim  is  momen¬ 
tary  pastime  and  the  effort  and  devotion  proportionately 
scanty.  Of  a  somewhat  different  type  are  associations 
like  the  Sugunavilas  Sabha  of  Madras  and  the  Amateur 
Dramatic  Association  of  Bangalore.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  little  note  to  consider  the  position  of,  what  may  be 
called,  the  amateur  associations,  and  of  their  special  res¬ 
ponsibilities  in  bringing  the  decadent  drama  back  to  its 
place  in  the  culture  of  the  land- a  task  which,  as  we  shall 
note  presently,  is  not  within  the  region  of  the  other  two 
theatres. 

2. 

One  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress  of  the  drama  is  the  general  culture  of  the 
actors.  Where  the  culture  is  high,  the  drama  always 
holds  its  eminence  as  the  best  artistic  expression  of 
the  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  struggles  and  achievements 
of  the  nation,  as  the  fitting  embodiment  of  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  conflicts  of  the  individual.  And  where  the 
standard  of  culture  is  low,  it  descends  to  crudeness  and 


vulgarity,  measuring  its  success  more  in  terms  of  cheap 
popular  applause  than  in  terms  of  art  and  beauty. 
In  western  countries  the  general  culture  of  the  actors 
has  been  far  superior  to  that  of  their  colleagues  in 
India.  Some  of  them  hail  from  distinguished  Universi¬ 
ties  and  are  often  so  well  versed  in  the  studies  pertaining 
to  the  dramatic  world  that  they  are  called  upon  to  interp¬ 
ret  the  art  to  the  people  on  college  or  other  public  plat¬ 
forms.  They  have  earned  for  the  theatre  such  a  status 
that  many  a  brilliant  young  man  has  chosen  his  career  on 
it,  and  gained  for  it  the  esteem  and  respect  of  a  dignified 
calling  that  is  unknown  in  our  country. 

The  amateur  theatre  is  so  constituted  as  to  include 
only  the  educated  and  the  cultured,  and  though  this  takes 
it  a  great  deal  along  the  line  of  definite  progress,  yet  there 
are  other  subtle  and  more  powerful  counteracting  influen¬ 
ces  against  which  it  has  to  contend.  One  such  influence 
is  what  often  comes  in  the  path  of  the  professional  theatre 
in  the  West-  the  need  to  depend  on  the  patronage  of  the 
public.  In  the  act  of  catering  to  the  demands  of  the  (un¬ 
reliable)  mass  of  diverse  tastes  and  temperaments,  the 
drama  forgets  its  primary  function  as  a  fine  art.  It  gets,  to 
use  a  somewhat  hard  phrase,  prostituted  to  commer¬ 
cialism  and  takes  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  only  to 
suffer  ultimate  neglect  and  certain  ruin. 

a. 

What  then  are  the  exact  circumstances  prevailing  in 
India  to  guard  or  retard  the  progress  of  this  art,  and 
how  did  these  circufnstances  originate  ?  In  most  of  the 
theatres  of  our  country  neither  the  audience  nor  the  actors 
are  men  of  high  culture,  and  therefore  the  prospects  are 
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consequently  much  worse  than  in  the  West.  Actors  arc 
looked  down  upon  as  following  a  degrading  profession. 
The  puritanically  disposed  Brahmin  indulges  in  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  stage  though  he  does  not  hold  the  art  of 
play-writing  as  in  any  way  degrading.  Monetary  ambi¬ 
tion  has  further  degraded  the  stage,  and  as  a  result  the 
theatre  is  a  byword  for  a  place  of  dissipation. 

Added  to  these  conditions  there  are  three  other  fac- 
tore  which  have  brought  about  the  general  decline:  the 
unsatisfactory  training  of  the  Universities,  the  growth  of 
towns  and  cities,  and  thirdly  the  introduction  of  cinemas. 

(a)  The  training  in  the  Universities  has  had  a  well- 
recognised  denationalising  influence  on  our  culture.  The 
danger  that  it  has  caused  can  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  till  recently  a  University  man  considered  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  speak  in  his  mother-tongue.  There  was 
little  relation  between  University  training  and  life.  The 
lines  on  which  education  was  imparted  were  never  inten¬ 
ded  to  promote  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  joys  and 
beauties  of  life,  of  the  secrets  of  arts  and  craftsmanship. 
Arts  -painting  and  sculpture,  were  neglected  and  music 
and  the  mother-tongue  were  ruthlessly  forsaken,  so  that 
whatever  impulses  the  University  created  in  other  walks 
of  life,  in  the  realm  of  arts  and  drama,  the  influence  was 
practically  nil.  Few  indeed  developed  a  taste  either  for 
the  creation  of  a  work  of  art  or  even  an  intelligent  appreci_ 
ation  of  the  same.  The  vital  forces  of  life  were  to  a 
certain  extent  choked  up  by  a  kind  of  mechanical  instruc¬ 
tion  imparted. 

(b)  The  second  cause  is  the  gradual  emigration  of 
large  masses  of  the  population  from  the  native  centres  of 
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culture,  the  village,  to  towns  and  cities  owing  to  trade 
and  other  necessities,  as  a  consequence  of  which  people 
moved  away  from  their  old  moorings.  They  gradually  lost 
their  love  for  simple  habits  of  life  and  living,  and  looked 
up  to  foreign  and  more  artificial  forms  which  they  got  but 
imperfectly  in  provincial  towns.  To  use  the  words  of  Gold¬ 
smith,  they  lost  their  sense  for  fresh-mown  hay  and  yielded 
themselves  more  to  the  perfumery  of  the  labelled  bottle, 
they  looked  admiringly  at  the  blazing  lights  of  a  club  room 
while  there  was  a  whole  sky  outside  hung  with  brilliant 
stars.  Thus  the  real  audience  of  the  theatres  practically 
had  the  benefit  of  neither  of  these  cultures,  the  old  or 
the  new. 

(c)  The  effects  of  the  cinema  have  been  more  dis¬ 
astrous.  Scenes  from  foreign  lands,  of  a  nature  to  insult  the 
Indian  teperament,  taken  mostly  out  of  absurdly  thrill¬ 
ing  stories  have  done  more  than  any  other  single  cause 
to  ruin  the  taste  of  the  theatre-going  public. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  which  have  made  it 
difficult  to  uplift  the  drama  and  reinstate  it  in  the  art 
and  life  of  the  people.  The  professional  theatre  is  too 
weak  and  too  far  away  from  right  lines  to  work  out  a 
solution. 

4. 

In  the  West  with  greater  culture  among  the  players, 
with  the  absence  of  social  disabilities  for  the  acting  pro¬ 
fession,  and  with  greater  correlation  between  University 
and  national  life,  the  prospects  despite  the  commercial 
incubus  is  not  bad.  And  yet  further  precautions  have 
been  taken,  such  as  by  the  building  of  free  theatres,  to 
avoid  pernicious  influences. 

1  2 
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What  then  can  take  the  place  of  these  advanced 
theatres  of  the  West  in  our  own  land  ?  What  can  assure 
us  facilities  for  the  writing  of  dramas  representative  of 
the  lofty  culture  of  the  land  ?  What  organisation  or  feder¬ 
ation  can  point  us  the  way  to  a  proper  selection  of  books 
on  drama  and  dramaturgy  •  What  association  will  facilitate 
the  study  of  co-operative  drama  and  stage  technique  ?  At 
any  rate,  the  professional  cannot  claim  the  honour  of 
this  task.  The  school  or  club  theatre  is  too  impermanent 
an  institution  to  effect  any  steady  progress.  The  task  then 
is  only  for  those  who  are  fitted  for  the  nature  of  the  task 
by  high  literary  and  aesthetic  learning,  who  can  devote 
time  to  experiments  on  improved  methods  of  enactment 
and  who  can  thereby  pass  on  their  knowledge  to  those 
who  are  less  favourably  situated. 

The  Suguna  Vilasa  Sabha  and  the  Amateur  Dramatic 
Association  are  examples  of  such  bodies  which  are  com¬ 
petent  to  take  up  the  work  to  a  certain  extent. 

5. 

The  phrase  ‘to  a  certain  extent’  is  deliberately  used 
as  these  amateur  associations  have  their  own  limitations. 
For  one  thing  it  will  be  hardly  convenient  for  them  to 
devote  time  to  adequate  study  and  rehearsals  as  they 
have  to  labour  hard  at  diverse  other  primary  professions 
for  their  living.  Consequently  they  cannot  stick  together 
long  at  one  place,  and  to  get  substitutes  for  absenting 
actors  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  replacing  servants  and  clerks 
and  it  is  quite  a  different  task  altogether.  In  the  case 
of  first-rate  actors  even  the  professional  theatre  has  to 
depend  on  individuals.  The  case  is  much  more  so  in  the 
case  of  amateur  associations. 
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But  another  cause,  it  is  to  be  noted  with  much 
regret,  has  been  presenting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
gress.  It  is  often  noticed  that  members  who  take  part  in 
the  enactment  are  not  entirely — with  of  course  a  good 
many  exceptions — of  the  best  sort  culturally.  This  rather 
audacious  remark  is  not  so  much  meant  to  cast  a  reflection 
on  the  usual  amateur  actor  as  to  decry  and  impeach 
the  cruel  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  enlightened  rest 
who  have  surely  by  far  a  much  better  appreciation  of 
the  art  and  who  have  therefore  no  excuse  for  it.  Left 
solely  into  the  hands  of  the  many,  the  traditions  of  the 
mediaeval  puranic  stage  or  the  modern  westernised  Parsi 
stage  still  continue  to  stand  as  models.  Until  persons  of 
greater  culture,  or  perhaps  of  greater  leisure,  take  up  the 
work,  the  prospects  of  the  amateur  theatre  in  raising  the 
tone  of  the  drama  are  not  very  bright. 

6. 

In  spite  of  these  defects,  the  future  for  the  drama  in 
our  country  must  depend  on  amateur  theatricals, 
until  such  time  when  the  professional  theatre  of  a  higher 
order  comes  into  being.  It  may  be  asked  if  it  is  not  quite 
possible  to  hasten  the  work  of  these  amateur  associations 
by  providing  them  with  more  facilities  to  tackle  artistic 
problems.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  an  emphatic 
affirmative,  because  the  public  either  as  corporations  and 
municipalities  or  other  assemblies,  could  do  them  incal¬ 
culable  service  by  providing  for  them  a  well-equipped 
stage — thereby  ridding  them  of  a  vexatious  financial  night¬ 
mare.  -On  such  a  stage,  these  associations  can  bring  up 
their  dramas  and  play  to  great  artistic  advantage.  They 
can  besides  have  the  unique  liberty  of  selecting  the  plays 
themselves,  plays  that  befit  their  culture  and  training, 
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rather  than  allow  an  unreliable  public  to  decide  for 
them.  The  amateurs  will  no  longer  be  under  the 
thraldom  of  public  taste  as  they  will  no  longer  be  slaves 
to  their  patrons.  Besides,  the  corporations  must  arrange 
to  have  these  amateur  enactments  open  freely  to  the 
public,  and  thus  relieve  them  of  all  monetary  burdens. 
They  can  then  cheerfully  look  forward  to  a  day  when  every 
citizen  of  the  town,  rich  or  poor,  will  have  his  place  in 
the  city  theatre,  free  of  cost,  where  he  can  enjoy  the  lofty 
pleasure  of  witnessing  a  drama  embodying  the  best  cul¬ 
ture  and  tradition  of  his  land. 

it  may  casually  be  noted  that  organisation  of  free 
public  performances  is  nothing  new  to  India  from  ancient 
times.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  a  responsible  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  to  arrange  with  a  party  of  artists  for 
a  performance,  say  of  Bhajana  or  Katha  Kalakshepa,  to 
which  a  general  free  invitation  would  be  sent  round  to 
all  the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  practice 
is  highly  commendable  for,  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
enabled  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  nation’s  culture,  on  the  other  hand  it  rid  the  actor  of 
financial  worry  by  guaranteeing  his  income  beforehand. 

7 

It  is  thus  noticed  that  amateur  associations  only 
can  come  to  the  relief  to  our  decadent  drama.  It  is  only 
they  who  can  help  to  raise  the  theatre  to  a  higher  status 
and  chalk  out  for  it  a  nobler  mission.  They  can  fix 
it  up  among  the  national  activities.  And  what  is  more 
they  can  pave  the  way  to  the  prospect  of  a  professional 
theatre  made  up  of  the  cultured-classes  working  in  a 
spirit  of  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  national  and  indivi¬ 
dual  self-expression 
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The  Stage  as  a  Potent  Factor. 


By  Mr.  M.  V.  Iswara  Iyer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  &  Gentlemen, 

To  one  who  has  been  taking  an  abiding  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  Indian  stage  for  nearly  two  decades 
the  news  of  a  conference  of  the  kind  under  whose 
auspices  we  have  met  this  day,  has  been  highly  gratifying. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  past  history,  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  stage  in  general  and  of  the  Indian  stage  in 
particular.  You  know  how  the  stage  for  a  very  long  time 
has  been  influencing  society  and  been  influenced  by  it. 
In  the  words  of  a  great  man,  Literature  ‘  creates  '  and 
‘corrects’  and  ‘  destroys.  ’  If  this  is  really  true,  it  could 
with  greater  force  apply  to  dramatic  literature.  The  origin 
and  progress  of  dramatic  representation  from  the  remo¬ 
test  times,  show  that  every  element  that  helps  the  for¬ 
mation  of  dramatic  representation  was  created  for  the 
harmless  entertainment  and  educational  enlightenment 
of  the  common  people,  and  prove  that  the  combination  of 
several  dramatic  elements  could  only  result  in  the 
attainment  of  a  beneficial  result.  Look  at  the  origin  of  the 
stage  of  any  country.  The  English  drama  had  its  origin 
in  religion.  The  English  stage  was  first  in  the  church 
‘compound’,  the  actors  were  the  clergymen,  the  theme  of 
the  drama  was  the  various  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  dramatic  element  is  inherent  in  the 
heart  of  people,  and  the  stage  will  always  have  its  hold 
on  the  intellectual  and  moral  sympathies  of  the  people. 
The  promoters  of  Christianity,  the  early  clergymen  under- 
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stood  the  potentialities  and  possibilities  of  employing  the 
stage  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  spreading  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion.  If  Christianity  spread  in  England  more  quickly  and 
more  surely  than  in  any  other  country,  it  was  because  of 
the  device  of  the  clergymen  to  impart  religious  instruction 
subtly  combining  it  with  amusement  and  pleasure 
through  stage  representation.  The  witnessing  of  the 
performances  stimulated  interest  in  religious  study  and 
gradually  led  to  the  serious  study  and  understanding  of 
the  Bible.  If  the  influence  of  the  stage  was  so  great  and 
so  powerful  at  a  time  when  the  literate  were  but  a  few7 
clergymen,  more  is  it  so  now  when  the  illiterate  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  stage  as  a  potent  factor  educates  the 
commanality  as  it  leads,  draws  forth,  trains  and  exercises 
the  passions,  the  affections,  the  dispositions  and  manners 
of  the  people.  A  dramatist  holds  his  mirror  to  vices  and 
protects  humble  goodness  from  reproach.  The  moral  of 
all  dramatic  themes  is  invariably  the  triumph  of  virtue 
consequent  on  the  total  discomfiture  of  vice.  As  such  the 
mission  of  the  stage  is  a  high  and  a  noble  one.  “  Drama 
is  a  hand-maid  to  Christianity  ”  said  Gladstone.  “  Out  of 
the  circle  of  religious  books  I  set  Shakespeare  as  the  one 
unparalleled  mind  ”  said  Emerson.  Edgar  Sanderson 
has  very  well  said  “  The  works  of  Shakespeare  are  the 
second  Bible  of  the  English  race.  ”  Drama  had  played 
for  centuries  an  important  part  in  every  nation’s  life  and 
has  become  a  popular  possession  and  amusement  more 
properly  than  any  other  form  of  literary  or  artistic  expres¬ 
sion.  It  interprets  life  in  its  reality,  variety  and  entirety. 
The  Stage  is  the  effective  means  of  popular,  religious  and 
moral  instruction  to  people  unlettered,  grossly  ignorant 
and  narrow  minded. 


Acting  superior  to  Eloquence  or  Sermon. 

Archbishop  Tillotson  asked  Betteton  an  actor  “Why 
1  could  never  move  people  in  church  near  so  much  as  you 
on  the  stage.”  “That  I  think  is  easy  to  be  accounted  for.  It 
is  because  you  are  telling  them  a  story  and  I  am  showing 
them  the  facts."  To  add  one  more  instance  Dr.  Sanclrich, 
Dean  of  Carlyle  writing  to  Barton  Booth  an  actor  says  “I 
heartily  wish  all  discourses  from  the  pulpit  were  as  ins¬ 
tructive  and  edifying  and  as  pathetic  and  effective  as  that 
which  the  audience  were  then  entertained  with  from  the 
stage.”  As  such,  the  Stage  is  a  powerful  and  potent  nation¬ 
al  education.  Stages  are  therefore  maintained  in  some 
countries  by  the  state.  There  are  in  Germany  many  sub¬ 
sidized  theatres.  George  Bernard  Shaw  the  great  living 
dramatist  in  his  plea  for  a  National  Theatre  for  England 
is  reported  to  have  said  “  The  Theatre  like  the  Church  is 
a  place  where  people  congregate  together.  It  is  as  sacred 
a  place  as  any  other.  If  one  could  not  get  the  people  to 
learn  the  noblest  lessons  of  life  in  church  he  must  give 
them  a  theatre  in  which  they  could  learn  these  lessons.” 
No  instrument  is  so  powerful,  so  instant  and  so  effective 
as  the  Drama.  It  is  a  convenient  organ  of  public  opinion 
more  sentient  and  more  powerful  even  than  the  Press.  It 
requires  therefore  people  of  high  learning  who  could 
understand  and  feel  what  they  say.  The  actor  is  therefore 
a  living  force  in  the  community.  He  is  a  mirror  of  ideas, 
sentiments  and  fashions,  and  holds  up  his  mirror  to  nature. 
An  intellectual  drama  can  only  exist  by  favour  of  an 
intellectual  public.  The  Stage  like  other  organisms  had 
vicissitudes  of  life,  birth,  growth  and  decay.  During  the 
Muhammadan  period  the  Indian  stage  declined  into  an 
effort  to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  the  groundlings  to  assume 
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their  vulgar  and  sensual  taste.  Broad  coarse  humour 
bordering  on  vulgarity  and  obscenity  is  popular  with  the 
uneducated.  Attempts  to  please  the  vulgar  with  coarse 
and  indecent  language  were  unchecked  so  much  so  that  it 
has  deplorably  come  into  the  hands  of  unprincipled  actors 
and  is  now  a  place  to  circulate  all  sorts  of  vices.  Its 
present  state  is  deplorable.  It  has  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  uneducated  and  immoral  bodies  of  people  and  needless 
to  say  all  the  disaster  has  come  in  its  train.  To  use  a 
medical  term  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  quack  drama¬ 
tists  and  actors  associated  with  immorality  and  depravity. 
It  has  now  attained  a  notoriety  that  people  of  self  respec¬ 
ting  and  decent  taste  abhor  the  professional  stage.  The 
contamination  has  spread  and  is  spreading  like  plague. 
This  powerful  and  good  instrument  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  unscrupulous,  plaguing  and  undermining  the  society. 
Whom  would  it  not  grieve  to  see  a  noble  institution 
thus  dragged  into  the  mire  and  prostituted  to  please 
the  commonality  ?  Should  we  not  diagnose  the  disease 
and  take  drastic  measures  to  free  the  Stage  from  the 
plague  by  killing  the  infectious  germs?  I  believe  no  one 
ever  asserted  that  the  stage  was  in  itself  immoral  and 
therefore  to  destroy  it  altogether  would  be,  to  use  a  medi¬ 
cal  simile,  to  abolish  a  very  powerful  medicine  because 
quacks  have  employed  it  for  no  good  purposes.  It  is  for 
you  to  uphold  the  theatre  honestly,  liberally,  frankly, 
aud  with  discimination.  Then  the  stage  will  uphold  in 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past  the  literature,  the  manners, 
the  morals,  the  fame  and  genius  of  our  country  and  our 
nation. 

It  is  for  mutual  discussion  and  consequent  conclusion 
to  recuscitate  the  Stage  and  restore  it  to  its  pristine  glory 
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that  we  are  all  assembled  at  a  conference  of  this  kind. 
The  future  of  the  Indian  stage  ought  to  be  essentially 
serious  and  moral,  infusing  new  ideas  and  fresh  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  professional  stage  has  decayed  to  a  degree  so 
that  it  has  veritably  become  a  pulpit  to  inculcate  all  vices. 
Would  you  sit  with  folded  hands  and  allow  the  decay  to 
go  on  and  see  that  a  noble  institution  which  was  once  a 
popular  educator  and  a  means  of  harmless  and  innocent 
amusement  die  a  slow  death  ?  This  is  a  problem  which 
confronts  a  lover  of  the  time-honoured  noble  institution. 
The  dramatic  instinct  in  man  is  innate  and  unkillable,  and 
a  means  for  harmless  enjoyment  was  sought  for  by  the 
establishment  of  amateur  sabhas,  for  the  respectable  and 
educated  had  to  shut  themselves  out  from  the  professional 
stage.  The  means  to  the  end  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Suguna  Vilas  Sabha  in  Madras  in  1890  by  a  few  votaries 
of  the  drama  and  the  stage,  and  it  did  not  become  popular 
till  quite  recently.  Those  associated  with  the  Sabha  in 
its  infancy  were  given  names.  It  should  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  P.  Sambandham  and  his  devoted  fellow- 
workers  that  they  deserve  all  thanks  from  the  lovers  of 
drama  and  the  stage  that  they  kept  up  the  ideal  of  re¬ 
forming  and  resuscitating  the  stage  in  spite  of  obstacles 
and  discouragements.  Mr.  P.  Sambandham  has  been 
honoured  with  the  title  of  ‘  Rao  Saheb  ’  for  his  strenuous 
endeavours  towards  the  uplift  of  the  stage.  His  work  was 
an  up-hill  task  and  his  achievements  are  recordable  in  the 
history  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  Tamil  stage.  He  is  now 
author  of  a  score  of  dramatic  works  in  Tamil,  originals, 
adaptations  and  translations.  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Cyrnbe- 
line,  and  As  You  Like  It  have  been  adapted.  Ratnavali  is  his 
translation  from  Sanskrit.  Markandeya  and  Sarangadhara, 
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both  popular  plays,  have  been  edited  for  the  stage,  and  now 
the  professionals  follow  them  verbatim.  Of  his  original 
plays  Lilavati  Sulochana  and  Mandhara  are  very  popular. 
H  is  kindness  in  giving  permission  to  enact  plays  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  his  readiness  to  preside  over  performances 
were  the  means  of  carrying  reform  into  the  depraved  pro¬ 
fessional  stage.  The  professional  stage  is  to-day  what  it 
was  not  a  decade  ago.  The  patronage  of  High  Court 
judges  and  high  officials  checked  to  a  great  extent  the 
vagaries  of  professionals.  Just  as  Mr.  Cousins  said  yester¬ 
day  that  the  introduction  of  a  lady  clerk  in  an  office 
checked  the  sex  jokes  of  men  and  conduced  to  purity,  so 
among  professionals  can  be  found  to-day  artists  quite 
capable  of  receiving  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  stage.  A  good  day  is  dawning  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
amateur  sabha  members  not  to  look  down  upon  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  as  untouchables.  The  duty  of  amateurs  is  a  sort 
of  depressed  class  mission  to  elevate  the  professionals  and 
the  professional  stage.  This  could  be  done  not  by  keeping 
away  from  them  and  keeping  a  gulf  between  them  and 
their  performances  but  in  bridging  the  gulf.  This  you 
could  do  by  going  to  their  theatres  and  offering  instructive 
criticisms.  Good  work  could  be  done  by  publishing 
expurgated  editions  of  popular  plays  like  Rukmangada, 
Prahlada,  and  Dhruva.  There  is  good  work  for  a  playwright 
and  Mr.  P.  Sambandham  has  led  the  way  by  his  Markan- 
deya,  and  Sarangadhara.  Authorship,  very  few  realise,  is 
a  means  of  income.  Mr.  P.  Sambandhan  once  said  in  a 
Madras  meeting  that  he  could  live  comfortably  on  his 
books.  Our  country  has  had  vicissitudes  such  as  no  other 
country  has  had  and  there  are  not  wanting  materials  for 
historical  dramas.  Forgive  me  for  speaking  frankly.  The 
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amateur  arrogates  to  himself  superior  wisdom  and  looks 
down  upon  the  professional.  This  is  not  the  way  to  resusci¬ 
tate  the  stage.  The  amateur  should  perceive  the  merits 
of  professionals  and  learn  what  should  be  learnt  from  him. 
Each  has  to  learn  and  unlearn.  This  could  be  effected 
only  by  comradeship.  Again,  the  question  is  ‘  How’  ?  The 
Indian  stage  affords  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  talents 
of  playwrights.  Here  is  a  potent  factor  for  dramatic 
authorship.  I  now  turn  to  another  potent  factor. 

The  Stage  as  a  Factor  in  Industry. 

Not  very  many  years  ago  there  were  scarcely  a  dozen 
theatres  in  London  and  eighty  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  were  in  1911,  67  in  the  former  and  738 
in  the  latter.  Besides,  there  were  311  music  halls.  Now 
the  number  might  have  increased.  It  was  roughly  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  40  thousand  people  who  are  either 
dramatists  or  composers,  musicians  and  are  connected 
directly  with  the  stage.  It  was  calculated  that  12  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  England  were  engaged  in  the  stage 
industry.  The  amount  of  money  that  the  British  public 
spent  in  1911  for  amusements  aggregated  to  25  million 
pounds  sterling.  A  quarter  of  a  century  before,  the 
amount  did  not  exceed  4  million  pounds  sterling.  The 
craving  to  be  amused,  in  being  made  to  laugh,  increased 
abnormally  as  years  rolled  on.  In  India  too  there  has  been 
growth  though  not  to  such  a  great  extent  as  in  England- 
The  stage  may  be  conceived  of  as  a  great  industry.  It  can 
be  likened  to  a  great  factory,  a  factory  working  day  and 
night,  turning  out  new  theatres,  new  plays,  new  spectacles, 
new  scenery,  new  costumes,  new  jokes,  new  talents  etc. 
Scores  of  men  are  seriously  at  work  devising  means  of  plea- 
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sing  the  fashionable  public.  Who  can  deny  that  the  stage 
is  a  potent  factor  in  industry  ?  Few  people  would  have 
bestowed  thought  upon  an  industry  which  is  proving 
slowly  to  be  a  source  of  living  to  many  souls.  The  Amateur 
Dramatic  Association  could  do  propaganda  work  in  making 
people  cognizant  of  the  possibilities  and  potentialities  of 
the  stage  as  a  great  factor  in  industry.  It  could  give  encour¬ 
agement  to  painters,  artists,  musicians,  dramatists  who 
for  want  of  opportunities  to  display  their  talents  are  rotting 
in  other  walks  of  life.  Should  you  not  come  to  their 
rescue  by  reclaiming  them  and  putting  them  in  their 
proper  place  ? 

The  Stage  as  a  Calling. 

Is  the  stage  a  calling  in  which  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  of  earning  a  fair  income  ?  How  does  it  compare 
in  that  respect  with  other  callings  ?  The  answer  to  these 
queries  will  go  to  convince  us  that  the  stage  in  India  is  still 
an  unexplored  field  and  that  one  naturally  endowed  with 
histrionic  talents  has  a  good  harvest  to  reap.  Law, 
medicine  and  other  callings  are  over-crowded  and  no 
good  purpose  would  be  served  by  striking  in  the  same 
path.  There  is  no  use  denying  that  the  stage  is  a  profession 
or  calling.  It  has  made  for  itself  a  place  in  the  category 
of  professions  for  people.  In  this  country  unfortunately 
people  attach  particular  importance  to  particular  profes¬ 
sions.  It  is  considered  derogatory  to  be  an  actor  or  in 
any  way  associated  with  the  stage.  Professions  have  been 
confined  to  paiticular  classes  of  people  and  individious 
distinctions  are  sought  to  be  made.  One  is  high,  another  is 
low  and  a  third  lower.  Neither  will  one  who  should  pursue 
a  high  profession  be  tolerated  if  he  pursues  a  low  pro¬ 
fession,  nor  one  in  the  lowest  profession  if  he  follow  a  high 
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one.  Lack  of  education  was  at  the  root  of  such  individious 
distinctions  and  ideas  of  nobleness  attached  to  particular 
professions.  Thanks  to  the  light  of  education  which  has 
dispelled  and  is  dispelling  these  foolish  sentiments  and 
notions.  No  more  does  a  man  think  it  derogatory  to  choose 
any  walk  of  life,  if  only  it  could  assure  him  more  comfort 
and  happiness  in  his  career.  Those  old  good  times  are 
all  gone  beyond  recall.  In  the  profession  itself  there  is  no¬ 
thing  high  or  low,  noble  or  mean.  It  is  he  or  she  in  the 
profession  who  is  responsible  to  make  it  high  or  low, 
noble  or  mean.  The  needs  of  life  are  increasing.  Wise 
and  discriminating  people  are  disclosing  to  us  new  fields 
of  pasture  where  we  may  graze  uncontested,  uncompeted 
and  most  heartily.  A  calm  consideration  will  convince  you 
of  the  rare  opportunities  that  await  some  of  our  youths 
who  are  desirous  to  follow  the  way  now  chalked  out.  The 
stigma  attached  to  the  stage  is  quickly  disappearing.  High 
Court  judges  and  respectable  officials  and  non-officials 
patronise  not  only  amateur  but  the  professional  stage  as 
well.  The  worst  elements  that  earned  for  the  stage  its  bad 
name  are  passing  away  rapidly.  In  no  longer  time,  we 
hope,  the  stage  will  win  for  itself  in  our  country  an  honou 
rable  place  in  the  list  of  professions.  In  Calcutta  the  Star 
and  Minerva  Theatres  employ  graduates  as  their  artists- 
In  Madras  too  men  would  not  be  wanting  to  take  up  the 
stage  as  a  profession  if  only  facts  and  figures  are  disclosed 
to  them  to  stimulate  them  to  take  it  up.  Harsha,  Kalidasa, 
Bhava  B’nuti  are  glorious  names  in  the  category  of  dra¬ 
matists.  Shakespeare  was  a  playwright  and  actor,  Lord 
Byron  was  one  of  the  managing  members  of  a  dramatic 
company.  Henry  Fielding,  a  novelist,  was  a  dramatist. 
Charles  Dickens  was  an  actor,  a  stage  manager,  a  stage 
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carpenter,  a  scene  arranger,  a  property  man  and  a  band¬ 
master.  In  Dublin,  the  Lord  Mayor  presented  Sir  Henry 
Irving  with  an  address  written  by  Prof.  Dowden,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  being  present  on  the  occasion.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  Empress  Victoria  conferred  the  title  of  knight¬ 
hood  on  Henry  Irving. 

Louis  XIV  issued  a  proclamation  “  It  is  our  pleasure 
that  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  may  sing  in  ballets  and  re¬ 
presentations  of  our  Royal  Academy  without  being  con¬ 
sidered  on  that  account  to  derogate  from  their  letters  of 
nobility  or  from  their  privileges,  rights  and  immunities.” 

In  our  own  presidency  the  Government  have  appre¬ 
ciated  work  in  this  line  and  have  conferred  the  title  of 
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Rao  Saheb  on  P.  Sambandham  Mudaliar  who  would  be 
our  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  and  our  Ellen 
Terry  in  one.  The  opportunities  for  pioneers  are  great. 
This  is  one  aspect.  I  refer  to  the  financial  aspect.  A  re¬ 
nowned  actor  a  decade  or  two  ago  could  not  expect  more 
than  Rs.  50/-  per  mensem.  Now  the  demand  for  an  actor 
is  so  much  that  a  capable  actor  earns  Rs.  1 000 J -  to  1500/- 
per  mensem  besides  some  allowances.  The  monetary 
value  attached  to  the  actor  has  increased  and  is  increasing 
abnormally.  I  quote  the  conditions  in  England;  “A  really 
clever  child  can  earn  £  3  or  £  4  to  £  8  or  £  10  a  week. 
The  less  clever  ones,  those  whom  I  would  call  the  rank  and 
file,  get  from  a  guinea  to  two  guineas  a  week  ”  Then  there 
are  the  rare  exceptions,  the  genuises  who  can  command 
their  £  20,  30,  40  and  even  £  100  a  week.  The  financial 
side  is  quite  encouraging.  Why  not  some  really  capable 
men  try  their  fortune?  Every  profession  has  its  hardships 
and  travails,  and  the  stage  is  no  exception.  It  should 
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be  said,  however,  the  stage  has  them  to  a  greater  degree. 
“  I  know  of  no  other  career  so  arduous,  so  exacting, 
passing,  as  much  of  it  always  must  be  passed,  both  in 
failure  and  success,  in  the  full  glare  of  electricity  and 
publicity,  a  remark  which  applies  to  the  rank  and  file  as 
well  as  to  its  leaders  ”  says  Sir  Squire  Bancroft.  If  it 
should  be  said  in  respect  of  other  callings  of  life  ‘  one 
who  professes  it  should  resolve  to  leave  it  by  striving  to 
add  a  stone  to  the  monument  of  its  greatness  and  to  write 
if  not  a  page  at  least  a  phrase  in  its  history’,  this  should  be 
emphasised  to  one  in  the  stage  profession.  Who  are 
those  that  would  contribute  to  this  task  their  quota  ? 

Although  the  gifts  and  qualities  essential  to  make 
really  a  great  actor  are  rare  as  those  needed  to  excel  in  the 
other  arts,  “  moderate  adaptability  backed  up  by  patience 
will  earn  a  fair  and  useful  position  on  the  stage”  says  Sir 
Squire  Bancroft.  An  actor  should  always  cherish  in  his 
memory  Shakespeare’s  precept  to  actors  in  Hamlet.  “The 
longest  life  was  too  short  for  the  endless  study  of  an  actor,” 
is  the  opinion  of  Barton  Booth.  Actors  should  never  be 
puffed  up  with  pride  when  praised  nor  cast  down  when 
shouted  or  hooted  down.  An  actor’s  mind  should  receive 
criticism  from  a  capable  and  right  minded  critic  as  a 
stimulus  and  never  as  a  drag. 

The  charge  may  be  laid  at  our  doors  that  except  a 
very  few  actors  most  of  them  are  eking  out  a  precarious 
living  hardly  able  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  we  are 
not  fair  in  giving  a  glowing  picture  of  the  charms  of  the 
actor’s  profession.  The  stage  is  regarded  as  a  last 
means  of  refuge  by  members  of  the  public  of  both  sexes 
who  have  tried  and  failed  in  every  other  walk  of  life.  It  is 
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these  people  alone  who  lead  miserable  lives,  and  to  judge 
by  the  standard  of  these  people  is  proceeding  on  a  false 
basis.  In  no  longer  time  new  and  spirited  blood  will 
pervade  on  the  life  of  the  stage.  “To  those  who  possess 
even  a  modicum  of  dramatic  ability,  the  dramatic  profes¬ 
sion  offers  an  excellent  means  of  earning  a  reasonable 
livelihood  ”  is  the  confirmed  opinion  of  a  leading 
actress  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh.  In  the  stage  a  capable  and 
self-applying  individual  has  surely  a  bright,  cheerful 
and  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  thing.  The  drudgery  which  is 
essential  to  success  is  indeed  cheerless  and  most  heart — 
rending  but  that  cannot  be  helped.  The  stage  is  a  profes¬ 
sion  which  should  hold  many  good  things  in  store  for 
those  who  have  suffcient  continuity  of  character  to  start 
with  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  work  up  patiently  and 
cheerfully.  The  stage  is  the  most  democratic  of  all 
arenas  and  real  ability  in  such  an  arena  must  com¬ 
mand  success.  Acting  calls  for  as  rigid  and  careful  an 
apprenticeship  as  does  any  other  calling. 

Past  a  doubt  there  is  room  and  to  spare  for  talent  in 
the  profession  but  there  is  not  a  square  inch  of  space 
available  for  the  incompetent. 

Dogged  perseverance  is  demanded  of  those  who 
want  to  make  a  mark  on  the  stage;  the  lack  of  it  accounts 
for  the  long  list  of  failures  and  disappoinments.  Would- 
be  searchers  after  fame  and  fortune  would  do  well  to 
try  to  gain  as  much  experience  as  possible  in  the  moffus- 
sil  by  playing  any  and  every  part  that  may  happen  to 
come  in  their  way.  This  way  they  will  attain  that  versa¬ 
tility  which  is  certainly  of  the  greatest  marketable  value 
in  the  histrionic  profession,  for  the  demand  for  versatility 
far  exceeds  the  supply. 
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The  amateur  stage  should  discover  latent  talents 
and  serve  as  a  preliminary  training  ground  as  time  goes 
on  to  enter  the  profession  in  all  sincerity  to  interpret 
art  and  life  in  its  variety  and  entirety. 

I  would  be  immensely  rewarded  if  you  would  investi¬ 
gate  into  the  different  aspects  of  the  stage  as  an  industrial 
and  economic,  educative  and  national  factor  and  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  to  the  benefit  of  yourself,  your  country, 
your  arts  and  literature. 
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Social  Drama  and  its  Scope. 

By,  Sir.  C.  P.  Ramaswamy  Iyer  k.  t.  c.  i.  e. 

Are  the  ways  of  the  world  not  described  as  shadows 
and  shoals  that  edge  eternity,  and  do  we  not  each  moment 
strive  consciously  and  otherwise  to  reach 

“The  pause  between  the  sobs  of  cares 
The  thought  within  all  thought  that  is 
Trance  between  laughter  unawares?” 

Until  the  human  soul  seeks  the  grace  that  goes,  and  the 
heart  throbs  in  unison  with  the  spheric  harmony  will 
each  one  of  us  be  a  Gulliver,  a  Crusoe,  a  Gil  Bias,  a  Don 
Quixote,  and  a  Prospero  in  one?  To  each  is  the  world  a 
desert  island  which  he  renders  habitable,  each  looks  big 
by  the  side  of  his  little  brother  the  Lilliputian  and  piti¬ 
fully  small  beside  the  man  of  Brobdingnag,  each  is  loftily 
superior  to  the  mere  man  of  ideas  the  denizen  of  Laputa, 
each  swaggers  with  the  braggadocio  of  cheap  and  unear¬ 
ned  victories,  each  seeks  to  grasp  the  inaccessible,  to 
battle  with  wind-mills  and  attain  the  things  that  are  more 
excellent,  despite  defeat  and  scorn  and  ridicule  from  wise 
and  matter-of-fact  neighbours,  each  also  is  the  tenant  and 
master  of  a  magic  island  whose  spirits  are  his  willing  or 
unwilling  slaves. 

And  so,  the  romantic  and  spectacular  will  ever 
appeal  to  the  primal  instinct  in  man.  The  eternal  popu¬ 
larity  is  assured  of  Salcwntaia  and  Viler  amor  vast ,  of 
the  Tempest  and  Cervantes’  immortal  romance  of 
Scott  and  Hugo,  the  Dasalcamara  Charita  and 
Kadambari. 
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The  submerged  hero  within  us  will  always  respond 
to  the  appeal  of  that  great  play  “  Abraham  Lincoln  ”  and 
to  Roberston’s  Lost  Leader.  The  eastern  potentate  and 
the  Crusader  that  is  one  of  our  many  little  egos  will  never 
get  palled  by  Chu  Chin  Chow  or  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

But  what  is  the  justification  and  explanation  of 
‘Three  Wise  Fools’  and  ‘  Our  Mr.  Hepplewhite  ?” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  devote  any  analysis  to  the  scope 
of  the  romantic  or  musical  drama  or  the  opera.  The  call 
of  all  these  is  to  deep-seated  and  simple  needs. 

But  the  case  is  otherwise  with  the  Social  Drama 
whose  purpose  and  motive  it  is  to  depict  society  and 
civilisation  in  their  true  colours  and  with  adequate  pers¬ 
pective.  Mricchalcatika  and  Prabodha  CJumdro- 
day  a  are  classics  in  this  line  and  there  are  numberless 
interludes  in  the  Drama  of  the  East  that  reveal  the  sure 
touch  of  the  artist.  In  the  development  of  recent  Indian 
literature,  however,  the  imitatively  romantic  has  too  long 
held  exclusive  away  and  as  in  painting,  so  in  the  drama, 
the  duty  has  been  but  recently  perceived  of  the  portrai¬ 
ture  of  conditions  around  us  as  they  are — unidealised, 
and  scientific  in  the  only  way  in  which  science  is  permissi¬ 
ble  in  literature,  namely  truth  to  ultimate  verities.  It  must 
nevertheless  be  admitted  that  the  besetting  temptation  of 
the  new  Indian  Drama  is  to  evolve  types  rather  than  living 
men  and  women,  castes  rather  than  individuals  each 
faced  with  his  separate  problem  of  life  to  solve  or  tangle 
according  to  his  genius. 

Some  praiseworthy  work  has  been  turned  out  in 
Bengali  and  Telugu,  Marathi  and  Tamil,  in  this  genre.  If 
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I  choose  as  my  illustrations  French  or  English  examples 
it  is  solely  because  of  my  limitations  of  equipment  in  the 
Indian  tongues  and  for  the  reason  that  the  lessons  that 
we  may  learn  are  universal  and  not  geographically 
limited. 

Not  less  but  more  than  elsewhere  is  the  need  for  the 
cultivation  in  our  country  of  this  branch  of  art.  It  is  a 
commonplace  with  some  to  regard  the  genius  of  the  East 
as  ‘respectful,  patient,  undemonstrative,  luxurious,  enig¬ 
matically  sage,  dispassionately  cruel,  looking  down  on 
all  the  fever  of  the  Occident,  aloof  from  Western  muta¬ 
tions  and  unrest,  alien  to  their  achievement  and  desires  \ 
For  weal  or  woe  this  is  a  very  false  picture.  The  East  is, 
alas  !  no  longer  too  grey  or  grave  for  adventurous  hopes, 
nor  too  august  for  precipitate  pleasures. 

In  the  ceaseless  and  inevitable  conflict  of  cultures 
and  civilisations,  we  have  assimilated  many  of  the  inutili¬ 
ties  of  the  West  and  its  shams,  and  superimposed  them 
over  the  already  complicated  psychology  of  the  double 
life  of  our  own  environment.  The  divorce  between  the 
real  and  the  ideal,  precept  and  practice,  the  philistine 
life  indoors  and  the  swaggering  life  abroad  that  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  much  modern  life  is  peculiarly  a  feature  of 
the  mixed  culture  of  Europe  and  India. 

Both  in  us  and  around  us  is  life  fermenting  and 
throbbing  and  the  powers  of  darkness  join  in  the  struggle 
and  the  powers  of  light.  As  in  that  great  play  of  Ibsen 
“  When  We  Dead  Awaken  ”  it  is  but  once  that  the  veil 
of  egoism  that  conditions  our  little  life  is  lifted.  In  self 
absorption  we  play  with  life  and  death  until  the  great 
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open  eyes  of  the  u  Stranger  Boy,  ”  the  imaginery  Eyolf  is 
on  them. 

And  so  arises  the  imperativeness  of  Satire,  gentle  and 
discerning,  full  of  pity  and  comprehension. 

The  world  is  sophisticated.  Despite  the  catastrophes 
that  now  and  again  overtake  complacent  human  nature, 
and  the  armageddon  that  is  at  intervals  the  answer  of  the 
powers  that  be  to  the  arrogance  and  the  self-sufficiency 
of  man,  it  is  true  that  in  daily  life  there  occur  very  few  of 
those  violent  crashes  that  were  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
romantic.  Comedy  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  greatest 
comedians,  is  a  game  played  to  throw  reflections  upon 
social  life.  It  purports  to  deal  with  human  nature  in  the 
anterooms  and  drawing  rooms  of  civilised  men  and 
women.  In  these,  as  comedy  has  till  recently  been  under¬ 
stood,  there  does  not  penetrate  the  dust  of  the  struggling 
outer  world,  no  events  happen  that  make  the  “  Correct¬ 
ness  of  the  representation  convincing.  ”  In  that  marvel¬ 
lous  analysis  of  the  human  mind  which  George  Meredith 
achieved  in  the  “  Egoist,”  it  is  seen  how  comedy  is  a 
means  adopted  by  the  literary  artist  of  reading  swiftly  and 
comprehensively  the  deep  lessons  of  our  humdrum  lives 
and  of  correcting  pretentiousness  and  dulness.  She  acts 
as  the  philosopher  and  the  polisher.  Sentimentalism  is 
alright  and  need  not  be  opposed  to  romance;  but  honesty 
is  of  the  essence  of  it  if  it  is  not  to  be  ridiculous.  Here 
again,  to  quote  from  Meredith  ‘  a  lover  pretending  to  love 
too  much  will  have  his  foot  caught  in  her  trap.  ’  Thus  it 
is  ever  true  that  there  is  for  the  mind  but  one  place  of 
happiness,  the  higher  peaks  of  wisdom  whence  alone  we 
see  that  the  world  is  well-designed. 
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The  notable  events  ol  life  when  they  happen  never 
seem  great  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  Drama  and  of 
true  literary  art  to  educate  us  into  a  knowledge  of  per¬ 
spectives.  Only  when  Caesar  stands  on  the  other  bank 
of  the  Rubicon  does  he  see  how  far  he  has  advanced  and 
what  a  leap  he  has  taken.  Every  man  of  us  may  be,  and 
often  is  a  hero  for  one  little  minute;  but  very  few  are  such 
after  a  day’s  march.  One  thing  is  true,  that  be  our  Rubi¬ 
con  big  or  small,  we  do  not  return.  Thus  all  of  us  may 
not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  “  Life  is  a  tragedy  with 
the  laughter  of  Gods  in  the  back-ground  ”  but  most  of  us 
acquire  the  conviction  that  “  In  tragic  life  God  wot  no 
villain  need  be.  Passions  spin  the  plot.  We  are  betrayed 
by  what  is  false  within.  ”  Our  endeavours  in  life  as  in 
love  may  well  be  typified  by  that  memorable  simile  “These 
two  were  rapid  falcons  in  a  snare  condemed  to  do  the 
flitting  of  the  bat.  ”  Our  achievements  are  after  all  the 
beating  of  the  surf  on  the  coast  “  thundering  like  ramping 
hosts  of  warrior  horse,  To  throw  that  faint  thin  line  upon 
the  shore.  ’’ 

The  human  soul  asks  what  lamp  God  has  to  guide 
His  little  children  in  the  dark  and  one  of  the  answers 
furnished  by  Omar  Khayyam  is  “  a  blind  understanding.” 
One  set  of  persons  says  “  Unborn  tomorrow  and  dead 
yesterday  !  why  fret  about  them,  if  to-day  be  sweet  ?  ” 
And  the  same  mood  has  been  expressed  by  one  of 
England’s  later  poets  thus:  “  A  sigh  sent  wrong,  a  kiss 
that  goes  astray,  A  sorrow  the  years  end  long,  So  they  say. 
So  let  it  be;  the  sorrow,  the  kiss,  the  sigh.  They  are  life, 
dear  life,  all  three  and  we  die.  ”  On  the  other  hand, 
from  time  to  time  to  the  soul  of  man  there  comes  the 
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conviction  that  he  is  the  master  of  his  fate,  he  is  the 
captain  of  his  soul.  A  third  mood  is  expressed  by  a 
Belgian  poet  thus:  ‘  Hoping  we  know  not  what,  Fearing 
the  thing  that  is  not,  Caring  for  something  past,  Knowing 
nothing  will  last,  Wasting  and  fretting,  missing,  for 
getting,  Out  to  the  dark  we  go.  ’ 

These  apparently  disjointed  remarks  have  yet,  I 
trust,  some  coherence  and  are  introductory  of  my  theme 
that  the  literary  artist  has  in  the  march  of  ages  new  obli¬ 
gations  imposed  upon  him  and  new  duties  have  devolved 
if  he  would  keep  pace  with  the  march.  The  time  is  past 
when  we  shut  our  eves  to  the  world  around  us  and  lived 
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in  an  entirely  imaginary  universe  full  of  romantic  inter¬ 
ludes  and  happy  endings.  The  epoch  of  short-sighted 
optimism  not  unnaturally  created  its  own  antidotes.  Marx 
and  Zola,  Ibsen  and  Strindberg,  Turgenieff  and  Tolstoy, 
stripped  it  of  its  self-satisfaction  and  destroyed  that  curi¬ 
ous  confidence  with  which  it  regarded  itself  as  the 
summit  of  civilisation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
Century  morbidity  was  doubtless  banished  from  litera¬ 
ture  but  with  it  also  true  introspection.  Macaulay  and 
Dickens  and  Dumas  the  elder  were  gladsome  children 
playing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  We  soon  came  to 
Maupassant,  Flaubert  and  the  Goncourts,  to  Ibsen  and 
Strindberg,  to  Aubery  Beardsley  and  George  Moore. 
After  about  a  century  and  a  half  of  praise  of  its  own 
happiness  the  age  turned  bitterly  on  itself  with  accusa¬ 
tions.  The  object  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  was  to 
commence  a  campaign  against  the  snobbery  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  semi-respectable  but  later  on  even  the  respectabi¬ 
lity  of  the  sacred  and  prosperous  middle-class  was  denied 
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and  men  began  to  think  that  that  class  was  a  tyrant  and 
slave  combined.  The  reaction  was  at  first  violent  and 
crude.  The  murders  in  Shakespeare  were  romantic  ;  the 
murders  of  Zola  were  copies  of  police  court  proceedings. 
Ophelia  travelled  across  the  stage  with  flowers  in  her 
hands,  the  later  lunatics  were  clinical  studies  of  mental 
disease.  All  this  was  God’s  punishment  for  past  hypo¬ 
crisy.  What  is  usually  called  decorum  had  been  carried 
to  such  lengths  that  when  the  younger  men  discovered 
the  truths  that  had  been  suppressed,  they  felt  it  their  duty 
to  stand  in  the  mid-street  and  shout  them  on  the  road 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  one  phase  of  the  Social  Drama. 
If  you  turn  to  Congreve  or  to  Sheiidan,  there  is  portrayed 
for  us  the  spectacle  of  an  over-ripe  civilisation  toying  with 
the  problems  of  life  in  a  half  detached  and  wholly  amused 
manner.  The  writer,  even  though  he  personally  belonged 
to  the  socially  oppressed  classes  and  even  though  his  in¬ 
dividual  life  was  one  of  unrelieved  gloom,  dealt  with  the 
only  topics  that  were,  according  to  him,  worth  chronicling, 
namely,  the  small  virtues  and  ample  voices  of  the  rich 
and  noble  in  their  castles  and  mansions.  Congreve  and 
Wycherly,  even  if  you  can  forget  the  sexual  sordidness 
that  was  characteristic  of  the  age  were  wits  whose  proce¬ 
dure  reminded  one  of  the  biblical  saying  of  the  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot.  As  Sheridan  himself  puts  it, 
there  needs  no  small  degree  of  skill  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  benevolence  without  incurring  the  expense  ;  and  nei¬ 
ther  Sheridan  nor  his  predecessors  were  willing  to  incur 
the  expense.  But  with  the  coming  of  the  soidisant 
scientific  spirit  into  being  there  arose  the  impulse  to  de¬ 
mand  as  the  basis  of  plays  and  novels  not  romance  but 
natural  history.  It  was  a  reaction  against  the  era  which 
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at  one  time  talked  of  the  past  as  a  cruel  gloom  dispelled 
for  ever  by  the  railway  and  the  electric  telegraph.  What 
was  the  result  ?  Science  first  demanded  the  elimination 
of  all  taboos.  Everything  connected  with  sex  had  been 
tabooed  and  therefore  the  need  arose  and  was  accentu¬ 
ated,  perhaps  needlessly  emphasised,  of  mentioning  for¬ 
bidden  things  not  so  much  because  of  their  significance, 
but  in  order  to  destroy  the  taboo  by  administering  violent 
electric  shocks.  This  was  the  raison  de  etre  of  Zola. 
He  created  Jack  the  Ripper  and  put  him  into  an  idyll 
and  thought  he  had  made  science  out  of  it  forgetting  per¬ 
haps  that  many  scientific  facts  are  accidental.  The  question 
was  put  to  Zola  by  many  men  and  women,  “  If  you  must 
give  us  stories  of  the  world’s  serfs,  why  choose  the  dirty 
ones  ?  ”  His  answer  would  have  been  that  if  you  are  going 
to  reform  present-day  conditions,  you  had  better  know 
what  they  are  really  like.  What  you  already  know,  he  would 
have  said,  is  only  what  can  be  decorously  mentioned.  If 
you  have  only  dreamt  of  the  Parisian  Courtesan  in  terms 
of  Marguerite  Gautier,  Zola  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  photo¬ 
graph  her  by  evolving  Nana.  The  difficulty  thereafter 
arose  which  Bernard  Shaw  has  acutely  described:  “  It  is 
unfortunately  much  easier  ”  he  says,  in  his  Preface  to 
Three  Plays  by  Brieux,  “  to  throw  the  forces  of  art  into  a 
reaction  than  to  regulate  them  when  the  reaction  has 
gone  far  enough.  The  men  who  trained  themselves  as 
the  artists  of  the  gutter  found  that  they  had  almost  un¬ 
consciously  to  give  up  dealing  with  every  other  subject  so 
much  so  that  their  followers  and  imitators  began  to 
assume  that  unmentionability  was  an  end  in  itself.  ” 

But  in  judging  of  Social  Drama  and  its  Scope  we 
must  forget  the  pornographic  camp  followers  of  Ibsen  and 
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Zola.  Unto  the  last  Ibsen’s  romance  never  deserted  him 
and  Zola’s  sentiment  gained  the  upper  hand.  What  is 
the  object  of  the  Social  Drama  ?  It  is  to  deal  with  one  of 
the  most  real  of  all  evils.  Human  nature,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  is  imbedded  in  social  convention.  What 
stands  most  in  the  way  of  the  reformer  in  India  or  else¬ 
where  is  the  amazing  but  incontrovertible  fact  that  the 
victims  of  social  evils  decline  to  complain  or  protest.  And 
what  is  more,  they  resent  being  regarded  as  victims.  As 
a  satirist  once  said,  the  more  a  dog  suffers  from  being 
chained,  the  more  dangerous  is  it  to  let  him  free.  What 
is  really  out-standing  in  its  horror  does  not  matter  much 
because  it  leaps  to  the  eye  and  people  at  once  seek  a  re¬ 
medy.  The  more  serious  horrors  are  those  which  the  so- 
called  normal  men  contemplate  as  normal  and  respectable. 

In  the  old  days,  life  was  so  unquestionably  accepted 
as  a  divine  institution  in  all  its  phases  that  until  some¬ 
thing  dreadful  happened,  people  did  not  pause  to  think. 
The  trouble  about  modern  life  is  that  nothing  happens. 
The  sorrow  and  the  weariness  of  the  accepted  life  of  to¬ 
day  furnishes  the  key  to  the  poignancy  and  the  force  of 
Ibsen’s  productions  ;  but  none-the-less  he  cannot  divorce 
himself  from  the  older  traditions  of  the  Fifth  Act-Climax. 
Hedwdg  shoots  himself,  Solness  dashes  himself  into  pie¬ 
ces.  This  literary  mode  has  however  passed  away  and  in 
all  modern  studies  the  catastrophe  has  gone  never  to  re¬ 
cur.  Life  has  no  dramatic  endings.  Accidents  and  cli¬ 
maxes  do  not  occur  to  us.  The  play  of  the  future  can 
have  no  ending,  the  drop  curtain  cannot  fall  upon  the 
hero,  married  or  dead  or  even  theatrical.  This  was  a 
revolution  attempted  and  accomplished  by  Dramatists 
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like  Brieux.  As  scientific  and  conscientious  as  Zola, 
they  succeded  in  abolishing  morbidity.  Neither  in  plays 
nor  in  life  can  you  at  any  specific  moment  say  that  the 
affair  is  finished  or  the  problem  finally  solved.  Each 
work  of  art  is  only  a  gesture  suited  to  its  era  and  surroun¬ 
dings.  What  was  Moliere’s  contribution  to  art  ?  It  was 
to  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  professions  which  are  too 
often  conspiracies  against  society  and  often  also  thrive  by 
exploitation  of  ignorant  idolatry.  He  unmasked  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  the  priest,  the  philosopher  and  his  dupes,  the 
gentleman  in  search  of  gifts  and  accomplishments.  He 
exposed  the  snob  and  showed  the  man  of  society  as  the 
butt  of  his  dressing  boy.  He  thus  drew  a  contrast  bet¬ 
ween  the  man  living  on  the  unearned  increment  and  the 
man  who  lives  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

The  later  artist,  when  he  sees  humanity  in  conflict 
with  an  abuse,  does  not  blame  the  former,  nor  does  he 
indict  the  nation  nor  draw  up  a  charge  sheet  against  an 
epoch.  To  do  so  is  to  perpetuate  the  evil  without  being  able 
to  defend  it.  He  conceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  expose  it 
and  to  leave  human  nature  to  tackle  it  with  eyes  open,  and 
the  method  he  has  adapted  is  the  dramatic.  The  under¬ 
lying  idea  of  drama  is  a  conflict  of  some  kind.  He  is  not 
content  with  the  silly  little  conflicts  of  the  divorce  court 
and  the  police  court,  the  unmeaning  fight  of  the  husband 
with  the  wife  and  the  tertium  quid,  of  the  policeman 
with  the  murderer,  or  even  the  blundering  philanthropist 
with  the  obstinate  sufferers.  His  conflicts  are  real  ones. 
When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  why  should  an  audience 
be  asked  to  spend  three  hours  or  even  less  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  particular  man  a  woman  should  choose  ? 
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The  average  French  or  English  dramatist  who  desires 
only  to  make  an  effect  and  an  income  may  well  take  this 
path  and  you  need  only  play  small  variations  with  a  penny 
whistle  upon  the  unending  scene  of  the  recalcitrant  parent 
and  the  obstacle  race  of  the  ingenious  and  finally  trium¬ 
phant  cavalier  to  the  goal  of  placid  matrimony.  But  the 
well-made  play  so  created  degenerates  into  a  textile  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  great  art  is  never  produced 
for  art’s  sake.  It  is  a  facile  task  to  invent  introductory 
characters  to  fit  into  a  well  arranged  misunderstanding  in 
the  Fourth  Act,  unravelled  in  the  Fifth,  and  it  is  only  men 
like  Sardon  that  by  their  wit  can  lift  such  affairs  out  of 
the  level  of  mediocrity.  The  social  dramatist  is  not  out 
to  amuse  either  himself  or  even  the  lookers  on.  He  con¬ 
ceives  it  to  be  his  mission  to  interpret  life.  It  is  easy  to 
use  the  phrase,  “  Interpretation  of  Life.  ”  What  does  it 
mean  ?  Life,  to  most  of  us,  is  a  series  of  unconnected 
events.  You  cannot  understand  it  as  you  pass  it  by  in 
the  street.  You  may,  as  a  master  of  unconventional  think¬ 
ing  said,  pass  Othello  in  the  bazaar  in  Aleppo,  Iago  in  the 
jetty  of  Cyprus,  and  Desdemona  in  the  nave  of  St.  Mark’s 
Church  without  the  slightest  clue  to  their  relations  with 
one  another.  It  is  the  business  of  the  dramatist  to  pick 
out  significant  things  from  this  chaos  and  exhibit  their 
inward  meaning.  Thus  are  we  changed  from  merely 
dazed  spectators  into  participators. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  truth  is  terrible 
when  it  is  told  as  a  whole.  False  creeds  and  above  all, 
the  creed  of  romance,  one  of  the  most  fantastic  of  our 
religions,  are  a  daily  need  to  the  average  reader  and  the 
spectator  in  the  theatre,  and  it  requires  a  combination  of 
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tal  of  significant  and  bare  truths.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  men  who  think  originally  are  always  hated. 
We  rely  on  many  conventions  for  a  sense  of  security. 
Some  of  those  are  like  the  hand-rail  on  a  stair-case,  which 
we  hold  fast  both  as  we  mount  and  descend  the  steps,  and 
the  social  dramatist  is  often  unpopular  because  he  adds 
new  duties  to  the  many  obligations  already  cast  upon  us 
by  Destiny.  It  was  a  great  Prime  Minister  who,  addressing 
his  Cabinet,  said,  “Gentlemen,  we  can  tell  the  House  of 
Commons  the  truth,  or  we  can  tell  it  a  lie.  All  I  insist 
on  is  that  we  all  should  tell  the  same  lie.  ”  And,  feeling 
with  him,  many  of  us  treat  revolutions  and  original  men 
alike  because  of  the  sense  of  the  unsafe  that  accompanies 
them.  When  a  very  great  play,  Les  Hannetons,  was  cen¬ 
sored,  it  was  because  the  woman  confessed  to  her  friend 
that  one  of  the  lies  by  which  she  allured  the  man  was  by 
saying  that  he  was  not  her  first  lover.  The  artist  there 
probes  into  the  terrible  depths  of  the  human  heart.  No 
man  likes  to  face  the  responsibility  of  tempting  a  girl  to 
take  her  first  step  from  the  beaten  path,  and  this  was  the 
profound,  if  unpleasant  truth,  which  needed  telling  and 
which  incidentally  helped  to  get  the  play  prohibited.  The 
old  conflict  of  the  sexes  has  given  place  in  Europe  to 
a  new  one  resting  on  the  fundamental  and  tragic  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  pleasure  of  the  man  and  the  prolonged 
suffering  of  the  woman  in  keeping  up  the  population. 
The  reaction  from  the  biblical  precept  to  man  to  marry 
and  to  multiply  has,  on  account  of  the  capitalistic  struc¬ 
ture  of  society,  given  rise  to  a  new  and  more  complicated 
problem,  the  misery  of  prudence  swallowing  up  primal 
human  feeling.  The  dread  of  poverty  denies  the  wife  the 
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right  and  the  function  of  motherhood,  and  the  married 
woman  is  too  often,  aptly  though  horribly,  described  as  a 
cheap  mistress.  It  was  in  order  to  illustrate  this  tragic 
aspect  of  modern  Western  life  that  the  play,  “  The  Three 
Daughters  of  Dupont”,  was  written.  But  it  would  be  a 
forfeiture  of  the  function  and  the  prerogative  on  the  artist 
merely  to  show  us  by  way  of  reaction  the  mistakes  of 
civilisation.  The  dramatist  has  to  be  a  prophet  and  many 
illusions  are  necessary  for  us.  Not  all  of  us  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  truth.  The  same  artist  who  wrote  ‘The 
Wild  Duck’  had  written  also  ‘The  Pillars  of  Society’  and 
‘An  Enemy  of  the  People.’  The  fact  that  a  certain  belief 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  false  does  not  extinguish  it. 
Was  it  not  Cardinal  Newman  that  said  credo  q/cia  im¬ 
possible —  I  believe  it  because  it  is  impossible.  And 
lastly,  it  is  often  the  case  that  many  of  our  social  evils  do 
not  admit  of  facile  remedies.  The  world  has  by  a  cons¬ 
piracy  of  silence  refrained  in  its  art  from  talking  or  seri¬ 
ously  thinking  of  the  diseases  and  the  ailments  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  punishments  of  an  immoral  life.  Not 
only  has  the  world  consented  not  to  mention  these  things 
but  it  is  almost  agreed  that  the  evil  should  not  be  comba¬ 
ted  because  it  is  unanimously  granted  to  be  a  deterrent 
and  a  just  punishment.  The  world  forgets  that  the  victims 
of  the  punishment  are  not  necessarily  those  who  are  liable 
for  it.  They  are  often  entirely  innocent  persons — little 
children  who  have  never  known  vice  and  women  who  do 
not  know  what  they  are  suffering  from.  In  that  great  play, 
“The  Damaged  Goods” — Les  Avaries — we  are  shown  how 
the  social  taboo  acts  most  strongly  against  the  innocent, 
how  a  person’s  misconduct  not  only  involves  his  wife  and 
his  child  but  also  the  nurse  and  all  her  kith  and  kin. 
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At  this  stage,  it  may  be  asked  why  all  these  things 
should  be  mentioned  and  talked  about.  The  answer  is 
obvious.  Till  recently,  the  theatre,  especially  the  less  res¬ 
ponsible  portion  of  it,  was  frankly  viewed  as  a  stimulant 
and  an  excitant.  Truly  enough,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
instinct  of  the  people  was  right.  Sex  is  a  necessary  and 
healthy  instinct  and  its  education  is  one  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  uses  of  all  art,  but  there  has  been  a  tendency  in 
Europe,  and  even  in  India,  to  treat  sex  as  the  one  over¬ 
mastering  idea  forgetting  that  some  of  our  greatest  artists 
had  got  on  very  well  without  it.  But  if  the  sentimental 
stuff  that  is  called  love  on  the  stage  is  to  be  tolerated,  it 
is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  author  to  demon¬ 
strate  all  aspects  of  that  emotion. 

Patriotism  is  a  great  thing  on  the  stage  and  in  life. 
But  we  must  not  forget  the  destruction  and  the  murder, 
the  famine  and  the  robbery  that  accompany  exhibitions 
of  patriotism.  Sumptuous  dinners  to  the  accompaniment 
of  champagne  are  alright,  but  Zola’s  Assommoir  is  a  ne¬ 
cessary  corrective  and  one  must  not  be  oblivious  of  what 
drunkenness  may  connote.  The  fallurement  sand  the 
pleasures  of  sex  are  allowed  to  be  portrayed,  not  one  of 
its  dangers  and  penalties.  Seduction  is  permissible  on 
the  stage,  but  the  audience  may  well  ask.  “  What  of  the 
illegitimacy  and  the  criminal  results  that  follow  from  it  ?” 
It  was  on  these  lines  that  the  reaction  of  the  social  drama 
took  place  and  a  play  like  “  Maternity  ”  was  the  result. 
Nature  is  often  a  beneficent  Goddess,  but  also  does  savage 
nature  create  life  with  culpable  profusion  and  see  it  dis¬ 
appear  with  indifference. 

Let  us  now  analyse  the  work  of  a  supreme  artist  in 
this  line.  In  ‘Lady  Inger  of  Ostrat,’  Ibsen  deals  with  a 
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dark  hour  of  Norwegian  history.  The  great  families  of 
Norway  had  died  out  and  a  few  survived  who  were  un¬ 
hampered  by  the  obligations  of  their  set.  Patriotism  and 
public  spirit  were  dead.  The  workers  of  the  nation  were 
ignored  in  all  political  affairs  and  Norway  was  at  the  feet 
of  Denmark.  The  longings  for  freedom,  the  stirring  of 
revolt,  which  is  the  root  idea  of  his  play,  are  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  a  struggle  between  patriotic  duty  and  mater¬ 
nal  love.  The  Lady  Inger  out  of  motives  of  social  supre¬ 
macy  married  her  daughters  to  Danes.  And  bewildering 
as  the  play  is,  the  wonderful  conflict  of  emotions  brings 
the  modern  method  into  the  drama.  There  are  the  usual’ 
devices  of  the  older  dramatists,  rapid  turns  of  fortune 
and  mistakes  in  identity,  but  the  great  central  theme  is 
a  mother  plunging  into  crime  for  the  social  advancement 
and  benefit  of  her  son  and  finding  the  son  her  own  victim. 
Love’s  comedy  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  indictments 
again  common-place  love-making  to  order.  The  marriages 
of  convenience  which  are  now  taking  place  even  in  India 
replacing  an  older  method,  which  at  least  had  the  sanction 
of  parental  duty  behind  it,  and  duly  exercised  responsibi¬ 
lity,  the  deadly  effects  following  upon  complacent  match¬ 
making,  the  tremendous  efforts  made  to  save  the 
appearances  of  romance  without  real  love  are  the  theme 
of  this  great  play.  It  is  not  entirely  out  of  a  sardonic  cyni¬ 
cism  that  one  of  the  characters  exclaims  that  the  condition 
of  a  happy  marriage  is  often  the  absence  of  love,  and  the 
condition  of  an  enduring  love,  the  absence  of  marriage. 
To  make  a  happy  bridegroom  and  bride  demands  not 
love  alone  but  much  besides. 

“  Brand”  is  a  modern  soul  enveloped  by  illusions — 
the  man  struggling  against  a  formula  which  typifies  his 
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life.  ‘  The  League  of  Youth’  and  ‘The  Pillars  of  Society’  are 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  to  deal  with  the  literal 
facts  of  life  studied  in  the  dry  light  of  everyday  experience. 
What  is  the  subject  of  ‘  The  Pillars  of  Society  ’  ?  Satur¬ 
day  lectures  to  the  workmen,  a  vain  effort  made  by 
Philistines  to  exclude  all  elemental  questions  which  an 
impatient  age  would  force  upon  us.  Rorland,  speaking  to 
Miss  Bernick,  asks  her  to  look  out  into  the  street,  look 
at  the  people  working  in  the  sunshine  toiling  over  their 
paltry  affairs.  “  Ours  ”,  he  says,  “is  the  better  part,  sitting 
here  in  the  pleasant  shade  and  turing  our  faces  towards 
the  quarter  from  which  disturbances  may  arise.  ”  The 
last  confession  by  Bernick,  the  statement  by  him  that  his 
son  would  hereafter  be  allowed  to  grow  up  not  as  an  heir 
to  his  father’s  life  work  but  as  one  who  has  a  life  work  of 
his  own  to  look  forward  to,  the  conviction  that  it  may  not 
be  worth  while  to  be  a  Pillar  of  Society,  that  is  the 
lesson  of  this  play.  In  ‘  Ghosts  ’,  the  wanderers  ‘  gen- 
gangere  ’,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Norwegian,  we  have 
the  truth  borne  in  upon  us  of  the  responsibilities  of 
marriage  and  the  terrible  problems  of  hereditary  bias.  Man 
dells  announces  to  Mrs.  Alving  that  her  marriage  was  in 
full  accordance  with  law  and  order.  And  her  answer  is, 
“  Oh  !  that  law  and  order,  I  often  think  that  is  the  thing 
which  does  all  the  mischief  in  the  world.  ”  And  the 
meaning  of  this  is  conveyed  in  the  outbrust  of  Mrs.  Alving: 
“  I  always  think  we  are  all  of  us  ghosts.  It  is  not  only 
what  we  have  inherited  from  our  father  and  mother  that 
walks  in  us.  It  is  all  sorts  of  dead  ideals  and  lifeless  old 
beliefs  and  so  forth.  They  have  no  vitality  but  they  cling 
to  us  all  the  same  and  we  cannot  shake  them  off.  When¬ 
ever  I  take  up  a  newspaper  I  seem  to  see  ghosts  all  the 
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country  over  as  thick  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  and  we  are 
and  all  so  pitifully  afraid  of  the  light.  ”  How  tragically 
true  of  every  clime  and  every  epoch  !  The  theatre  is 
growing  and  must  grow  in  importance  as  a  social  organ 
and  modern  civilisation  is  increasing  the  class  in  respect 
of  which  the  theatre  is  both  school  and  church.  We  have 
got  beyond  the  commercial  limits  of  the  drama  ;  and  one 
play  like  ‘  Candida  ’  is  a  more  forceful  contribution  to 
the  theory  of  sex  antagonisms  and  affinities  than  a  thous¬ 
and  falsely  idealistic  six-penny  novels. 

‘You  Never  Can  Tell,  ’  is  the  tragedy  of  respectable 
professionalism.  Valentine  acted  conscientiously  and  told 
his  patients  the  brutal  truth  instead  of  what  they  wanted 
to  be  told.  The  result  was  ruin.  Later  he  set  up  as  a 
fashionable  dentist  and  had  done  with  conscience  for 
ever  and  accordingly  prospered. 

The  three  plays  produced  by  Bernard  Shaw,  collec¬ 
tively  termed  “Plays  Unpleasant”,  are  concerned  not 
with  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  individuals  but  with 
those  horrors  that  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilisation.  However  honourable  the  citizen  is  and 
however  generous  as  a  private  man,  even  though  he 
demands  an  earthly  paradise  he  will  shut  his  eyes  to  all 
abuses  if  he  has  to  pay  for  their  eradication.  1  Widowers’ 
Houses’  is  built  on  the  idea  of  the  middle  class  gentry 
making  themselves  comfortable  and  deriving  their  in¬ 
come  from  the  misery  and  the  squalor  ol  the  slum.  ‘  The 
Philanderer  ’  is  the  exposure  of  the  modern  European 
marriage — law-marriage  in  the  Christian  sense  being  too 
often  an  institution  which  Christian  society  has  outgrown 
but  unfortunately  not  modified  and  which  is  often  evaded. 


Grace’s  saying  is  profoundly  true —  “never  make  a  hero 
of  Philanderer.  ”  In  1  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  Bernard 
Shaw  has  put  into  the  month  of  Mrs.  Warren  the  ghastly 
saying  that  the  only  way  for  a  woman  to  provide  herself 
decently  is  to  be  good  for  the  time  to  one  man  who  would 
be  good  to  her.  He  there  enforces  the  lesson,  which  the 
world  has  yet  to  learn,  that  any  society  which  desires  to 
build  upon  sure  foundations  should  organise  itself  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  for  women  as  well  as  men 
to  maintain  themselves  without  selling  their  affections. 
It  is  a  terrible  lesson,  which  the  world  has  not  yet  per¬ 
fectly  learnt,  that  rich  men  without  souls  or  convictions 
are  more  dangerous  to  society  than  women  who  sell  their 
persons  for  a  few  hours  for  their  livelihood.  It  was 
through  the  mouth  of  Napoleon  that  Shaw  in  his  ‘  Man 
of  Destiny’  caricatures  effectively  some  of  the  results  of 
the  European  political  and  social  systems.  Speaking  of 
the  Imperialist,  he  says,  “  like  the  shop-keeper  he  pur¬ 
sues  his  purpose  with  the  industry  and  steadfastness  that 
come  from  strong  conviction  and  a  deep  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  does  everything  on  principle.  He  fights  you 
on  patriotic  principles  ;  he  robs  you  on  business  princi¬ 
ples  ;  he  enslaves  you  on  imperial  principles  ;  he  bullies 
you  on  moral  principles  ;  he  supports  the  king  on  loyal 
principles  and  cuts  off  his  head  on  republican  principles. 
‘  How  She  Lied  to  Her  Husband  ’  is  a  skilfully  enacted 
struggle  between  the  futile  sentimentalist  pursuing  the 
Greek  ideal  and  the  commonplace  and  the  sensible  man 
who  ultimately  triumphs.  And  so,  as  Don  Juan  rightly 
says  in  “  Man  and  Superman  ”,  “  In  this  palace  of  life  a 
truth  or  two  will  not  hurt  us.  In  this  w^orld,  too  often. 
We  are  not  beautiful,  wTe  are  only  decorated  ;  we  are  not 
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clean,  we  are  only  shaved  and  starched;  we  are  not  digni¬ 
fied,  we  are  only  fashionably  dressed  ;  we  are  not  edu¬ 
cated,  we  are  only  college-pass  men;  we  are  not  religious, 
we  only  go  to  churches  ;  we  are  not  moral,  we  are  only 
conventional  ;  we  are  not  virtuous,  we  are  only  cowardly; 
we  are  not  prosperous,  only  rich  •  not  courageous,  only 
quarrelsome  ;  not  kind,  only  sentimental  ;  not  social, 
only  gregarious;  not  disciplined,  only  cowed.  Liars  every 
one  of  them  to  the  backbone  of  their  souls.”  It  would 
not  be  right  nor  moral  from  any  point  of  view  to  deal  too 
long  or  too  insistently  on  this  aspect  of  life  but  in  the 
past  the  world  has  had  too  many  sugar  plums.  It  needs 
medicine. 

Turning  for  a  while  to  Sanskrit  literature,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  word  “  Nataka  ”  is  derived  from  a 
root  signifying  “  dancing  But  though  originally  dan¬ 
cing  and  pantomime,  and  later  on  musical  performances, 
were  of  the  essence  of  the  Sanskrit  Drama,  yet  we  find 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record  that 
plays  in  the  modern  sense  were  acted  in  India,  and  from 
our  point  of  view  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  earliest  drama 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  the  ‘  Mrichchakatika  ’ 
which  arouses  our  keen  admiration  on  account  of  the  dex¬ 
terity  with  which  its  plot  is  constructed  and  the  skill  with 
which  the  characters  are  delineated.  Not  even  the  most  re¬ 
cent  of  our  play-wrights  is  more  elaborate  in  minute  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  Dramatis  personae  and  as  to  stage  arrange¬ 
ments.  Partly  because  of  a  peculiarity  of  the  Indian  tenr- 
peramen  tand  also  of  the  development  of  its  philosophy, 
tragedies  in  the  Greek  or  even  in  the  Shakespearsan  sense 
havenot  been  produced,  or  at  all  events  have  not  survived. 


Life  in  the  world  or  on  the  boards  was  to  the  Hindu 
neither  an  unmixed  joy  nor  an  unrelieved  misery,  but  a 
mixed  representation  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong  ; 
but  harmony  is  the  aim  as  well  as  the  end,  and  the  object 
of  the  author  is  not  only  to  portray  life  but  to  purify  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  without  perplexing  them  by  the 
problem  of  the  ascendancy  of  evil. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  rigid  and  mercilessly 
analytic  mind  of  the  rhetorician  enveloped  poetic  and 
dramatic  art  in  the  meshes  of  innumerable  rules.  Taking 
in  our  hands  the  ‘Sahitya  Darpana’  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  divisions  of  poetry,  the  varieties  of  style,  its 
ornaments  and  its  defects,  we  discover  that  great  trouble 
is  taken  to  invent  titles  for  every  kind  of  play  according 
to  subtle  distinctions.  Let  us,  for  instance,  take  the  de¬ 
finition  of  a  ‘Prakarana’.  The  plot,  says  the  ‘Sahitya  Dar- 
pana’,  must  be  founded  on  a  mundane  story  invented  by 
the  poet  and  have  love  for  its  sentiment  and  a  Minister 
for  its  leading  character  as  in  the  ‘Malati  Madhava’  or  a 
merchant  as  in  ‘Pushpabhushita’  of  the  description  called 
‘Dhiraprasanta’.  Nextly,  the  heroine  or  ‘Nayaki’  may  be 
a  women  of  good  family  or  a  courtesan.  There  are  10 
Rupakas  and  18  Uparupakas  ;  but  when  we  concede  the 
ingenuity  of  the  literary  artist  in  surmounting  all  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  rules,  we  yet  must  also  admit  that  the  Indian 
dramatist  never  allowed  himself  scope  for  the  invention 
of  new  plots  but  mostly  borrowed  them  from  the  Itihasas 
or  the  Puranas.  Though  the  motif  was  so  borrowed 
astonishing  skill  is  displayed  in  the  delineation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  characters,  and,  to  adapt  the  familiar  saying  about 
Milton’s  Satan,  the  Vidushaka  or  the  jester  of  Indian 
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drama  of  the  dramatist  more  than  the  perfect  or  nearly 
perfect  hero  or  heroine. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  discourse,  it  is 
only  isolated  scenes  such  as  the  gambling  scene  in  the 
second  act  of  the  ‘Mrichchakatika’  and  certain  passages 
in  the  ‘Mudrarakshasa’^and  ‘Prabodhachandrodaya’  that 
can  be  said  to  fall  within  the  description  of  the  social 
drama.  I  have  been  assured  that  in  Bengali  and  Marathi 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Telugu,  this  variety  of  dramatic 
art  has  been  cultivated  with  assiduity  and  some  success. 
I  have  also  been  told,  however,  that  as  yet  the  later  Indian 
dramatist  sees  life  cib  extra ,  and  is  a  little  too  much 
obsessed  by  the  traditions  of  happy  endings  and  divine 
interventions  at  critical  moments.  The  intimate  anguish 
of  years  long  dead,  the  old  griefs  unstaunched,  old  fears 
uncomforted,  have  not  appealed  to  the  artist  so  much  as 
the  radiant  propheces  that  thrill  and  throng. 

Not  entirely  wrongly  perhaps  the  world  has  always 
been  typified  by  the  Indian  masters  of  song  and  drama 
as  a  place  where,  in  the  language  of  the  President  of  this 
gathering,  “Krishna  plays  on  his  bamboo  flute  an  idyll  of 
love  and  of  spring.  ”  But  the  days  of  simplicity  and  of 
primal  passions  have  gone  and  the  life  we  live  to-day  may 
aptly  be  compared  to  a  stratum  of  the  earth’s  soil  after  a 
geologic  cataclysm,  the  new  and  the  old  thrown  together 
side  by  side  and  all  forms  of  varied  life  crowded  into  a 
narrow  space.  Thus  it  is  that  we  demand  a  different  if 
a  less  joyous  artistry. 

It  is  not  for  us,  however,  who  pay  homage  to  Vyasa 
and  Valmiki,  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  to  forget  the 
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need  and  the  stimulus  of  great  ideals  and  wonderful 
dreams.  Not  unoften  amidst  our  sordid  surroundings 
does  the  thought  come  to  us  that  Don  Quixote  may  well 
return  to  the  earth.  We  cry  with  Austin  Dobson  : 

Yet  would  to-day,  when  courtesy  grows  chill 
And  life's  fine  loyalties  are  turned  to  jest, 

Some  fire  of  thine  might  burn  within  us  still  ! 

Oh  !  would  one  might  lay  his  lance  in  rest 
And  charge  in  earnest  were  it  but  a  mill. 

We  want  the  vendor  of  illusions  in  our  market  places 
for  he  sells  the  thing  that  never  can  come,  the  thing  that 
has  vanished  past  returning.  Romantic  literature  will 
thus  always  claim  our  attention  and  our  love.  It  will  last 
till  we  men  weary  of  pleasure  in  measure,  it  will  last  till 
men  weary  of  laughter  and  after.  But  at  all  times,  litera¬ 
ture  is  a  corrective  as  well  as  a  stimulant.  It  were  un¬ 
worthy  of  us  to  regard  it  as  a  sedative  or  opiate  ;  and 
judged  from  this  point  of  view,  need  one  doubt  the  scope 
and  the  need  of  the  social  drama  ?  Through  it  alone 
shall  we,  amidst  the  babel  that  surrounds,  us  learn  the  true 
values  and  perspectives  of  our  lives,  the  hollowness  of 
many  vaunted  solutions,  and  by  its  means  alone  shall  we 
fulfil  that  prophecy  that  it  is  only  when  the  half-Gods  go, 
do  the  Gods  arrive. 
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The  Indian  Dramatic  Tradition  and  How  it  Helps. 


By.  Mr.  K.  Sampathgiri  Rao.  m.a.,  Bangalore- 

The  rise  of  amateur  theatricals  and  the  greater  inte¬ 
rest  evinced  in  the  drama  are  signs  of  the  times,  and 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
era  of  dramatic  art  in  India.  But  if  indeed  we  are  going 
to  have  a  dramatic  renaissance,  it  will  not  be  because  of 
the  quantity  of  dramatic  production  or  of  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  public  theatres.  But  it  will  be  due  to  the 
re-discovery  of  creative  genius  of  a  high  order  and  to  the 
theatre  becoming  in  consequence  a  great  instrument  of 
popular  education. 

He  would  be  an  incurable  optimist  who  would  go 
round  our  theatres  at  the  present  moment  and  see  yet 
any  sure  signs  of  such  a  dramatic  renaissance.  I  am  not 
simply  referring  to  the  general  crudeness  and  absurdity 
of  theatrical  appurtenances,  the  costumes,  the  curtains  and 
other  well-meant  efforts  at  stage-effect.  For  these  are,  so  far 
as  drama  as  a  literary  art  is  concerned,  matters  of 
secondary  importance.  But  let  us  look  at  the  plays  them¬ 
selves.  Speaking  of  South  India,  we  have  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  promiscuity,  and  even  high  class  dramatic  companies 
do  not  seem  to  have  a  meaning  or  method  in  the  choice 
of  their  fare,  which  range  from  Puranic  stories — reserved 
for  holy  days  in  the  Hindu  calendar — to  translations  and 
adaptations  from  Shakespeare,  or  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds, 
and  love  stories  of  all  kinds.  A  mechanical  cutting  up 
into  scenes  is  the  usual  method  adopted  in  depicting 
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Hindu  stories.  If  holy  themes,  they  begin  with  the 
Flood — the  Kshira  Sagara — and  go  on  by  tedious  steps 
to  the  end,  a  mere  concatenation  of  scenes  without  any 
pretention  whatsoever  to  plot  construction.  When  we 
have  anything  supposed  to  be  interesting,  it  is  generally 
due  to  some  sensational  story,  an  adaptation,  may  be, 
from  foreign  sources  which,  if  examined,  may  turn  out  to 
have  an  incongruous  setting. 

One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  turn  away  in  despair, 
and  deny  all  vitality  of  growth  to  Indian  drama,  even 
deny  the  very  existence  of  any  Indian  dramatic  tradition 
worth  preserving.  One  would  in  such  circumstances  natu¬ 
rally  turn  to  the  West  and  think  of  the  rich  output 
of  new  and  still  newer  dramas  there.  Even  if  our 
admiration  of  them  is  rightly  placed,  still  it  does  not 
help  us  in  India  itself.  And  what  do  we  find  even  in  the 
West  ?  After  nearly  40  years  of  output  since  the  era  in¬ 
augurated  by  Ibsen  about  1880  in  the  held  of  Realist  and 
Problem  plays  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  moral  and  socio¬ 
logical  questions,  depicting  the  habits,  manners  and  man¬ 
nerisms  of  all  strata  of  society,  shrewd  critics  have  begun 
to  perceive  in  this  varied  and  prolific  output  nothing 
remarkable  or  anything  of  which  to  be  proud.  Some  of 
them  even  feel  that  it  has  been  sterile  to  a  degree,  and  look 
forward  to  an  era,  still  in  the  future,  of  real  accomplish¬ 
ment.  One  often  hears  this  note  of  dissatisfaction 
even  amidst  the  success  and  splendour  of  amazing 
theatrical  effects  in  way  of  the1  realistic  mounting 
of  plays.  “There  is  much  in  this  art  of  the  modern 
theatre,”  says  a  writer  on  contemporary  European  drama, 
“  for  profound  admiration.  There  is  also  something  for 
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deprecation,  something  even  for  distrust  in  the  promise 
of  theatres  endowed  by  earnest  souls  for  the  production 
doubtless  of  earnest  plays.  The  horrid  fear  remains  that 
when  the  new  drama  arrives  and  is  invited  to  enter  the 
beautiful  new  cradles,  it  will  uncompromisingly  decline. 

“The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  great  drama  because 
there  are  no  great  dramatists.  The  inconvenience  or 
ugliness  of  the  theatres  is  a  side  issue.  Fine  plays  are 
not  yet  to  to  be  conjured  up  by  a  new  system  lighting 
however  magnificent. 

These  words  apply  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  truth  to 
India.  It  is  a  warning  to  us  not  to  set  any  great  store  on 
the  construction  of  beautiful  theatres  and  splendid  stage 
equipments.  The  real  problem  of  dramatic  renaissance 
centres  round  the  question  of  playwrights,  the  discovery 
of  creative  genius,  and  also  the  diffusion  of  a  proper  taste 
for  the  dramatic  art,  a  taste  that  is  now  largely  drifting. 

The  question  can  be  solved  to  a  great  extent  by  a 
revival  of  the  great  traditions  of  Sanskrit  Drama  as  it  was 
in  its  good  days,  by  the  continuance  ot  its  ideals  and 
methods  which  have  been  temporarily  forgotten — a  task 
which  would  properly  come  within  the  province  of  Indian 
universities,  of  literary  and  dramatic  associations,  and  of 
all  those  who  love  the  art  of  drama. 

But  it  will  be  asked  if  we  have  any  such  definite  and 
intelligible  dramatic  tradition,  and,  if  there  is  one,  if  it  is 
such  as  can  be  of  use  to  us  under  present  conditions. 

The  answer  to  both  these  questions  is  Yes.  Yes,  we 
had  a  vigorous  and  rich  dramatic  activity,  and  what  is 
more,  a  fairly  comprehensive  system  of  dramaturgy.  This 
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latter  is  an  important  point  because  it  presupposes  that 
such  dramatic  creation,  as  there'  was,  was  not  due  to  any 
accidental  freak  of  genius,  but  was  accompanied  by  efforts 
for  the  cultivation  of  proper  taste  and  a  widespread 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  dramatic  art,  and 
shows  the  existence  of  sound  and  well-proven  standards. 
In  the  second  place,  this  tradition  can  help  us  even  now, 
because  these  standards  are  of  a  universal  nature,  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  times  and  conditions. 

A  bibliography  of  the  vast  mass  of  our  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture  has  been  collected  for  us,  not  in  India  however.  In 
the  second  of  the  Indo-Iranian  Series  published  by  the 
Columbia  University,  Professor  Schulyer  writes  the 
bibliography  and  gives  us  a  list  of  over  450  dramas 
extant  by  about  250  dramatists,  and  12  works  on  drama¬ 
turgy.  The  list  was  made  15  years  ago  and  doubtless 
recent  discoveries  may  tend  to  extend  it  somewhat.  A 
good  number  of  dramas  must  have  been  lost,  perhaps 
because  this  species  of  literature  is  not  of  a  nature  the 
memorising  of  which  would  bring  any  merit,  for  memo¬ 
rising  was  one  of  the  chief  means  of  survival  in  Sanskrit 
literature.  For  instance  the  fact  that  Bhasa  wrote  30 
plays  and  more  is  a  very  recent  discovery.  Again  in  the 
Deis  cur  upcL,  (10th  century),  which  is  a  standard  work 
on  dramaturgy,  quotations  are  made  from  typical  dramas, 
and  six  of  these  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

We  had  then  a  vast  mass  of  dramatic  literature,  in 
quantity,  and  many  dramatists  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
in  quality. 

The  development  of  the  Sanskrit  drama  has  been 
one  of  the  ticklish  problems  to  the  oriental  scholar.  The 
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earliest  extant  specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us 
strike  us  by  their  excellence  and  finish.  Indeed  so  strik¬ 
ing  is  their  excellence  that  some  oriental  scholars  have 
been  at  pains  to  smell  the  ubiquitous  Greek  influence  in 
them.  This  need  no  more  trouble  us,  for  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  them,  and,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  they  them¬ 
selves  do  not  seem  to  be  sure  of  their  ground.  The  great 
work  of  Mr.  Ganapati  Sastri  of  Travancore  for  Bhasa  (a 
signal  piece  of  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Indian  drama) 
goes  to  show  that  Bhasa  lived  before  Chanakya — before 
Alexander’s  invasion — the  event  in  ancient  Indian  History 
which  is  such  an  obsession  with  many  an  oriental  scholar. 
Earlier  than  Bhasa  we  must  place  the  Maty  a  Sastra  of 
Bharata,  popularly  ascribed  to  an  ancient  Rishi.  Modern 
scholarship  would  no  longer  believe  that  it  was  the  work 
of  an  omniscient  sage  sitting  on  the  threshold  of  the 
dramatic  history  of  India  and  laying  down  canons  to  pos¬ 
terity  in  an  art  which  they  had  yet  to  practise.  The  Bha¬ 
rata  M'atya  Sastra  was  not  the  beginning  then,  but  must 
have  been  the  culminating  point  of  a  great  dramatic  era 
in  India,  as  Dasarapa  was  of  another.  With  the  dramas  of 
Bhasa  and  Sudrakavi  before  us  we  may  safely  affirm  that 
theirs  was  an  era  not  of  mere  literary  dramas  only  but  of 
acting  dramas  as  well.  Mrichchahatika  and  Bhasas  plays 
are  essentially  acting  plays  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
tense  interest  and  keen  characterisation,  the  very  corner¬ 
stones  of  good  actable  drama.  Then  we  have  the  great 
Kalidasa  who  has  become  by  universal  consent  one  of 
the  world’s  classics. 

But  great  as  Kalidasa  was  as  a  dramatist,  he  was 
(unfortunately  for  the  drama)  greater  as  a  poet  and  his 
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dramas  have  not  been  able  to  hold  their  ground  in  the 
very  forefront  of  acting  plays.  With  superb  stage-manage¬ 
ment  and  cultured  actors,  it  may  be  possible  to  produce 
a  really  glorious  representation  of  Sakuntala  on  the  stage 
as  Horrwitz  has  described  in  his  Indian  Theatre.  But 
Kalidasa  (though  it  looks  such  a  strange  thing  to  say) 
seemed  to  have  arrested  pure  dramatic  tradition  by 
diverting  the  attention  of  his  imitators  to  his  superb 
poetic  genius.  This  was  not,  of  course,  his  fault. 

And  then  we  come  again  to  an  era  of  great  dramatic 
activity — ushered  in  by  Harsha — the  greatest  era,  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature — of 
Bhavabhuti  and  Bana,  Visakhadatta  and  Bhatta  Narayana 
who  all  flourished  during  the  7th  and  the  8th  centuries. 
The  vitality  of  the  dramatic  impulse  in  the  age,  we  can 
measure  from  the  Dasarupa  which  was  written  in  the 
10th  century.  For  unless  there  had  been  widespread  and 
keen  interest  in  the  dramatic  art  in  India  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  a  critical  work  like  the  Dasarupa  to 
be  produced.  It  is  only  a  revised  and  condensed  edition 
of  the  Bharatha  Natya  Satra  and,  we  may  well  suppose, 
it  came  to  fill  a  real  need. 

This  period  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
varied  and  rich  in  dramatic  activity.  Harsha’s  romance 
Ratnavali,  and  Bhatta  Narayana’s  heroic  drama,  Veni 
Samhara,  probably  served  as  two  great  models — as  they 
serve  for  stock  illustration  in  the  Dasarupa.  Those  who 
see  in  the  Ratnavali  tradition  and  its  variations  the  sign 
of  decadence  (as  western  scholars  seem  inclined  to  see)  fail 
to  notice  the  other  kinds  of  dramas  of  equal  excellence, 
Malati-Madhava  of  the  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet  ’  type,  Mudra 
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Rakshasa,  a  historical  play,  and  unique  in  its  kind,  Veni 
Samhara,  heroic  type,  and  Uttara  Rama  Charita  of  the 
epic  cycle.  Again  the  religious  motive,  as  ever,  was  a  great 
source  of  inspiration,  as  in  Nagananda.  It  must  be  noticed 
that  though  the  epics  were  even  then  big  quarries  from 
which  to  dig  dramatic  themes,  still  these  well-known 
stories  were  handled  with  such  freshness,  vigour  and 
grasp  of  dramatic  technique  that  they  never  produce  the 
impression  of  a  twice-told  tale.  For  instance,  Veni- 
samhara,  which  deals  with  the  most  eventful  portion  of 
the  Mahabharata,  from  the  insult  offered  to  Droupadi  to 
the  end  of  the  Mahabharata  War,  is  a  model  of  the  unity 
of  idea  and  selection  of  material  which  keeps  strictly  to 
the  development  of  the  conflict  between  Duryodhana  and 
Bhima.  Again  the  Anargha  Raghava  dealing  with  the 
earlier  part  of  Ramayana  gives  us  a  striking  example  of 
how  a  dramatist  was  not  afraid  of  adjusting  his  material 
to  suit  his  purpose  even  when  the  materials  were  the 
well-known  sacred  epics.  Mali’s  death  at  the  hands  of 
Sri  Rama  receives  a  kind  of  a  justification  by  an  implica¬ 
tion,  very  subtly  introduced,  that  Vali  was  a  friend  of 
Ravana,  a  tyrant  in  his  kingdom  and  one  whose  death 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  righteousness. 

There  is  a  very  significant  passage  in  Mudra  Rakhasa 
which  gives  an  idea  how  wide-spread  should  have  been 
the  appreciation  of  the  drama.  Rakshasa,  the  minister  of 
the  Nanda  dynasty,  finds  his  schemes  failing  against  the 
more  acute  brains  of  the  great  Indian  Machiavelli,  Chan- 
akya,  and  in  speaking  about  his  futile  efforts  to  bring  his 
scheme  to  anything,  he  compares  himself  to  a  dramatist 
in  the  following  words  : 


11  Such  task  is  mine  as  on  a  dramatic  bard 
Devolves,  to  hx  the  object  of  the  action, 

Develop  fitting  incidents,  uprear 
Fruit  unexpected,  from  self-pregnant  deeds, 
Dilate,  condense,  perplex  and  last  reduce 
The  various  acts  to  one  auspicious  close. 

An  age  in  which  such  a  comparison  could  have  been 
appreciated  must  have  been  a  cultivated  age  indeed.  In 
the  prologue  to  Anargha  Raghava,  we  have  a  reference 
to  an  actor  called  Kalahakandala  who  had  come  from  a 
distant  country  with  his  troupe  of  actors  and  had  been 
giving  repugnant  performances  in  counteraction  of  which 
the  Anargha  Raghava  is  said  to  be  acted. 

Then  we  come  to  a  period  of  decadence.  Religious 
reformers  and  the  Bhakti  schools  that  sprang  up  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  India  after  the  14th  century  utilised  the 
drama  for  what  might  be  called  Bhakti  or  other  propa¬ 
ganda  with  not  very  favourable  results  to  the  art  of  drama 
itself— while  the  troubled  state  of  the  country  and  the 
lack  of  court  patronage,  which  must  always  have  been 
the  chief  support  to  the  dramatic  tradition,  prevented 
any  great  recrudescence  of  vigorous  dramatic  activity  as 
in  the  days  of  Bhasa  or  those  of  Bhavabhuti.  The  absence 
of  any  works  on  pure  dramaturgy  subsequent  to  Dhanan- 
jaya’s  Dasarupa  points  to  the  same  conclusion — though 
dramaturgy  continued  to  be  a  fugitive  section  in  works 
on  Rhetoric  and  Poetics. 

Dramas  were  written,  like  the  Prabodha  Chandrodaya, 
somewhat  like  the  mediaeval  European  Morality  plays, 
ceverly  constructed  according  to  the  rules  and  full  of 
meticulous  analysis.  But  there  is  not  the  impulse  of 


life  nor  human  interest  in  them  ;  or  Puranic  dramas  were 
cast  into  the  dramatic  mould  by  learned  Pandits,  devoid 
of  the  touch  of  genius.  Kalidasa  were  studied  not  for 
aesthetic  enjoyment  but  for  practising  intellectual  gymnas¬ 
tics,  to  find  six  meanings  in  a  particular  passage  !  It  is 
not  necessary  nor  edifying  to  trace  this  decadence  further. 

The  Dasarupa  well  repays  study,  being  the  most 
authoratative  treatise  on  Indian  dramatic  methods*  Dha- 
nanjaya,  the  author  of  the  Dasarupa,  flourished  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  10th  century,  A.  D.,  in  Malava  during  the 
reign  of  Munja.  His  book  according  to  his  own  statement 
contains  the  essence  of  the  Bharata  Natya  Sastra,  and  is  a 
concise  compilation  of  aphorisms.  Excepting  for  what 
might  strike  us  as  over-nice  classifications,  it  lays  down 
fundamental  principles  more  definite  and  acceptable  than 
even  those  of  Aristotle,  principles  which  might  serve  as 
useful  hints  for  playwrights  of  all  ages  and  climes. 

In  the  first  place  the  Dasarupa  recognises  the  drama 
is  a  means  of  deriving  joy  (Ananda),  and  is  not  didac¬ 
tic  in  its  purpose  as  the  Itihasas  are.  A  clear  grasp  of 
this  would  have  saved  the  drama  from  the  decadence 
which  it  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  learned  and  well- 
intentioned  dramatists.  The  drama  is  defined  as  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  situations,  an  idea  which  modern  European 
dramatic  critics  are  harping  upon  by  insisting  upon  crisis 
and  action  in  every  play.  Ten  chief  varieties  of  the  drama 
are  mentioned  (1. 11)*:  the  nataka  which  deals  with  Gods 
and  men  and  is  the  normal  type  ;  the  prakarana  which 
deals  with  an  invented  story  in  which  the  hero  is  not  a 
king  ;  the  natika  which  has  an  invented  story  in  which 
the  hero  is  a  king  ;  the  bhana  or  a  monologue  ;  the 


+  The  figures  refer  to  the  chapter  and  number  ol  the  sutra. 
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prahasana  or  farce  dealing  with  familiar  or  low  life  and 
performed  with  appropriate  costume  and  language  and 
full  of  comic  speeches  (3.56)  ;  the  dima  in  which  the 
heroes  are  all  vehement  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  is 
‘fury’;  the  vyayoga  or  a  military  spectacle  of  one  act  in 
which  many  male  characters  take  part  and  have  a  combat, 
‘  not  occasioned  by  a  woman  all  in  one  act  (60)  ;  the 
samavakara  which  represents  a  well-known  story,  but 
without  any  insistence  on  organic  unity  or  development  ; 
the  vithi,  a  drama  in  the  gay  style  with  a  predominance 
of  the  erotic  sentiment  employing  very  few  characters, 
and  being  short  like  the  bhana;  the  utsrstinka  which  deals 
with  an  imaginary  subject  of  a  pathetic  nature  in  which 
there  is  more  narration  than  action  and  contains  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  women  ;  the  ihamriga  in  which  the  theme  is 
partly  legendary  and  partly  invented  in  which  the  hero 
attempts  the  impossible  by  trying  to  obtain  a  divine 
woman  against  her  will. 

Then  Dhananjaya  considers  the  choice  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  action.  Mr.  W.  Archer  in  a  recent  book  called, 
‘Play-making’  (where  he  gives  hints  to  play-wrights) 
discusses  the  question  of  the  theme  over  a  whole  chapter. 
Shall  it  turn  on  a  great  action,  a  great  character,  an  abs 
tract  idea,  or  on  what?  Here  is  Dhananjaya’s  advice  :  “The 
action  of  the  drama  consists  of  the  three  objects  of  human 
interest  and  existence  (the  trivarga — Dharma.  Artha,  and 
Kama).  It  is  either  simple  or  connected  with  one  or 
both  ”,  (1.2)  What  a  crisp  and  comprehensive  summary  ! 

The  plot  consits  of  five  elements,  the  germ,  the 
expansion,  the  episode  of  some  duration,  the  episodial 
incident  of  short  duration,  and  the  denouement  (1.27) 
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and  evolves  through  five  stages,  beginning,  effort,  pros¬ 
pect  of  success,  certainty  of  success,  attainment  of  the 
result  (1.28).  Each  of  these  elements  and  stages  of  plot 
with  the  various  possible  junctions  or  crises  are  discussed 
through  a  large  portion  ol  the  first  book.  The  subject 
matter  is  classified  as  being  of  a  two-fold  nature,  what  is 
to  be  intimated  and  what  is  to  be  seen  and  heard  (1.113). 
Mention  is  made  of  a  very  interesting  and  curious  conven¬ 
tion  when  two  persons  are  to  be  represented  engaged  in 
mutual  conversation  in  the  presence  of  other  persons, 
1  by  shutting  out  the  others  in  the  middle  of  a  story  bv 
the  hand  and  three  fingers  raised’  (1.126).  which  reminds 
us  of  the  wall  in  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  The 
points  to  note  in  dramatising,  the  arranging  of  the  subject 
chosen,  concealing  what  is  to  be  concealed,  emotion,  the 
element  of  surprise  in  the  representation  and  the  means 
of  sustaining  interest  in  the  story — in  fact  most  of  the  de¬ 
vices  employed  by  modern  western  dramatists,  the  carry¬ 
ing  forward  of  interest  from  plot  to  plot,  the  pause  before 
the  actual  fulfilment  in  the  end,  dramatic  irony,  repartee- 
practically  all  these  were  thought  of  and  received  intelli¬ 
gent  codification  four  centuries  before  Chaucer  was  born. 

The  second  book  goes  on  to  discuss  the  nataka,  the 
type  drama,  the  characteristics  of  the  important  characters, 
with  illuminating  hints  in  dramatic  paychology,...‘Tn  her 
anger  a  self-ccntrolled  wife  rebukes  her  erring  husband 
with  sarcasm  and  indirect  speech,  one  that  is  partly  self- 
controlled  with  tears,  one  lacking  in  self-control  with 
harsh  words.  ”  (II  28) 

After  minute  and  almost  tediously  meticulous  ana¬ 
lysis,  classification  and  description  of  varying  types  of 
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character,  the  dramatic  styles  of  procedure  are  considered. 
Instead  of  the  classification  of  drama  into  comedy,  tragedy 
and  romance,  four  types  are  mentioned,  the  kaisiki  or  the 
gay  style,  the  sattvati  or  the  grand  style,  the  arabhati  or 
the  melodramatic  style,  the  bharati  or  the  eloquent  style. 
There  are  only  three  styles,  properly  speaking,  since  it  is 
said  that  the  last,  the  eloquent  style,  may  make  iiself  seen 
in  all  the  other  styles.  The  gay  style  indicates  a  kind 
of  breezy  comedy.  “The  gay  style  is  delightful  through 
its  outward  expressions  of  love  such  as  song,  dance, 
coquetry  and  the  like.  It  is  of  four  varieties  :  pleasantry, 
outburst  of  affection,  disclosure  of  affection,  development 
of  affection.  ”  (II.  77-78)  The  grand  style  is  full  of  high 
seriousness.  “  It  is  free  from  grief  and  is  characterised 
by  examples  of  virtue,  courage,  sell -sacrifice,  compassion 
and  uprightness.  The  four  divisions  in  it  are  discourse, 
challenge,  breach  of  alliance,  and  change  of  action.” 
(1183)  “  The  horrific  style  consists  of  deeds  of  magic, 

conjuration,  conflict,  production  of  matter  and  tumultuous 
disturbance  ”,  (II  88),  and  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
tragedy  of  blood  any  thunder  of  which  tire  Elizabethans 
in  England  were  so  fond. 

“  Actions  are  to  be  characterised  by  the  language, 
gesture,  and  costume  of  a  special  region.  The  dramatist 
is  to  employ  these  suitably  taking  them  from  common 
life”  (II  96)  the  Dasarupa  goes  on  to  say  ;  and  directions 
are  given  about  the  form  of  language  of  various  characters 
and  forms  of  address  to  be  used. 

The  nataka,  as  being  the  typical  form  of  Sanskrit 
drama,  is  then  taken  up,  and  directions  are  given  in  detail 
to  playwrights  somewhat  like  recipes.  “  The  opening  of 
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the  story  is  that  form  of  induction  in  which  a  character 
enters  taking  up  a  remark  of  the  stage-manager  or  the 
meaning  of  such  a  remark  which  corresponds  with  some 
incident  connected  with  himself.”  (III.  10).  The  following 
hint  is  definite  and  useful  :  “Whatever  in  it  (i.e.  original 
story)  is  at  all  unsuited  to  the  hero  or  inconsistent  with 
the  sentiment  is  to  be  omitted  or  arranged  in  some  other 
way.  After  determining  upon  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  play  in  this  manner  and  after  dividing  it  into  five 
parts,  the  author  should  furthermore  break  up  into 
small  sections  the  divisions  called  junctures  (sandhis).” 
(Ill  20-30)  “When  after  omitting  an  extensive  part  of 
the  subject  matter  that  is  required,  but  is  without  senti¬ 
ment,  one  wishes  to  present  the  rest,  then  one  should  put 
an  explanatory  scene.”  (Ill  33)  Again,  “  one  should  not 
make  the  subject-matter  too  disconnected  by  the  excessive 
use  of  sentiment  nor  should  one  overwhelm  the  senti¬ 
ment  with  matters  relating  to  the  subject-matter  or  its 
embellishment  ”.  (Ill  37)...  “  One  should  not  visibly" 
represent  a  long  journey,  murder,  fighting,  revolt  of  a 
kingdom  or  province  or  the  like,  a  siege,  eating,  bathing, 
intercourse,  anointing  the  body,  putting  on  clothing  or 
the  like.”  (Ill  39) — a  direction  which  many  dramatic 
companies  would  do  well  to  follow  !  The  discussion  as 
to  what  an  act  should  consist  of  is  very  helpful.  It  is 
attended  with  inherence  of  expansion,  with  a  single  pur¬ 
pose,  1  by  the  doings  of  a  single  day’  (III  41)  This  is  the 
way  Sanskrit  dramaturgy  solves  the  vexed  problem  of 
the  unities,  that  the  act  is  the  unit,  and  it  will  be  admitted 
it  is  an  unexceptionable  solution. 

The  ten  divisions  of  the  drama  do  not  help  us  very 
much  because  good  specimens  of  all  the  types  have  not 
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come  down  to  us,  but  we  may  note  that  provision  is  made 
for  the  drama  of  invention  (prakarana  and  natika),  for 
farce  (prahasana),  and  for  military  spectacle  or  pageant 
(vyayoga)- 

More  than  a  quarter  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  Rasas.  The  rhetoricians  classify  emo¬ 
tions  into  eight  permanent  states  which  might  be  called 
major  emotions.  “  A  permanent  state,  the  source  of 
delight,  is  one  which  is  not  interfered  with  by  other 
states,  whether  consistent  with  it  or  inconsistent,  but 
which  brings  the  others  into  harmony  with  itself.  The 
permanent  states  are  love,  energy,  disgust,  anger,  mirth, 
astonishment,  fear,  sorrow".  Some  authorities  add  tran¬ 
quillity  but  there  is  no  development  of  it  in  drama.  ” 
(TV.  43-44).  Rasa  is  the  aesthetic  enjoyment,  subjective 
in  its  nature  (IV.  47)  which  the  connoisseur  derives  by 
witnessing  the  portrayal  of  these  emotions.  The  drama¬ 
tist  is  enjoined  to  get  his  main  emotional  content  from 
these  eight  states  in  order  to  secure  universal  interest,  and 
not  the  transitory  states  of  which  thirty-three  are  noted. 

The  actual  use  and  development  of  each  of  these 
are  hinted  at  by  way  of  example,  and,  with  characteristic 
passion  for  minute  classification,  the  erotic  sentiment  is 
subjected  to  a  detailed  analysis.  In  the  modern  age  of 
propagandist  drama,  it  would  be  sometimes  well  to  bear 
in  mind  this  advice  of  the  Indian  dramatic  critic,  Most 
of  the  dramas  which  turn  upon  some  particular  question 
of  medical  reform  or  marriage  reform  or  contemporary 
politics  will  not  give  any  enjoyment  when  the  time  in 
which  they  are  produced  is  past,  unless  they  are  properly 
handled.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  drama  should 
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clo  without  the  impress  of  contemporary  life.  The  very 
breath  of  the  drama  is  the  true  representation,  preferably, 
of  contemporary  life  ;  and  we  can  almost  be  certain  that 
Bhasa’s  dramas  or  Mrichchakatika  contain  a  great  amount 
of  local  colour — the  most  piquant  parts  of  dramas  are 
such  portions — but  these  interest  us  for  all  time.  This  is 
because  the  dramatist  has  to  go  to  the  very  roots  of  human 
nature  and  the  appeal  has  to  be  universal. 

These  elaborate  rules  of  Sanskrit  dramaturgy  should 
not  produce  the  impression  in  us  that  Sanskrit  dramatists 
were  as  a  rule  hide-bounch  Their  scope  is  wide.  ‘  Whether 
one  takes  a  subject  that  is  delightful  or  disgusting,  exalted 
or  lowly,  cruel  or  kindly,  obscure  (as  in  the  original  story) 
or  adapted  (to  be  more  intelligible),  or  whether  one  takes  a 
subject  originated  by  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  there  is 
no  subject  that  cannot  succeed  in  conveying  sentiment 
among  mankind  ’  (1V.90).  As  already  indicated,  they  were 
not  afraid  of  changing  the  very  epics  to  suit  their  dramatic 
purpose.  In  this  respect,  of  freedom  from  rules,  Bhasa 
is  the  most  brilliant  example.  The  tedious  formalities  of 
introduction  which  are  the  usual  bill  of  fare  in  Sanskrit 
dramas  he  simply  lays  aside,  and,  with  not  even  a  Nandi, 
plunges  into  action  and  the  evolution  of  his  characters. 
Sanskrit  drama  during  most  of  its  career  was  well  cons¬ 
tructed,  and  often  achieved  brilliant  flights  in  the  way  of 
actual  dramatic  effect. 

The  charge  has  been  brought  against  the  Sanskrit 
drama  that  at  no  time  of  its  history  was  the  drama  truly 
national,  that  it  was  the  property  of  a  literary  coterie.  It  is 
true  Kalidasa  belongs  more  to  the  study  than  to  the  stage. 
It  is  true  Bhavabhuti  in  one  of  his  introductions  expresses 
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lofty  contempt  at  the  critics  who  dared  to  judge  him  and 
said  that  his  dramas  were  not  meant  for  the  masses  to 
appreciate.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  There  must 
have  been  a  vigorous  acting  tradition  of  plays  that  would 
keep  ordinary  audiences  quite  in  grip.  Mrichchakatika, 
Vasavadatta,  Malatimadhava,  Ratnavali  are  on  their  very 
faces  acting  plays.  And  though  Sanskrit  ceased  to  be  the 
spoken  language,  the  liberel  interspersing  of  Prakrit  must 
have  rendered  the  dramas  quite  intelligible,  in  Hindustan, 
at  any  rate,  where  the  Sanskritic  languages  have  been 
spoken.  The  drama  was  no  more  the  exclusive  posession 
of  a  literary  coterie  than  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabha- 
rata.  If  it  were,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  of 
putting  into  dramatic  form  stories  from  the  epics,  in  which 
surely  a  literary  coterie  would  not  be  interested  or  by 
which  they  would  be  edified.  The  notion  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  engendered  because  with  the  modern  pandit  the 
favourite  Sanskrit  drama  is  that  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  literarv  rather  than  its  dramatic  excellence. 

J 

The  vitality  of  this  dramatic  tradition  is  proved  to  us 
in  the  recent  revivals  of  dramatic  activity  which  we  have 
had  in  the  vernaculars.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  in  many 
of  the  vernaculars  (I  am  speaking  subject  to  correction) 
that  such  revivals  during  the  past  generation  were  greatly 
helped,  if  not  actually  orginated  by,  the  translation  of 
Sanskrit  plays  like  Mrichchakatika  and  Ratnavali.  And  in 
Kerala,  the  influence  of  Bhasa  seems  to  have  been  a  large 
factor  in  the  development  of  genuine  national  tradition. 
And  where  the  vernacular  theatres  have  strayed  from  the 
wholesome  traditions  of  Sanskrit  drama,  they  have  gene¬ 
rally  drifted  towards  degeneracy. 
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The  Sanskrit  drama  has  struck  lovers  of  Sanskrit  in 
the  west,  and  some  Sanskrit  plays  have  been  played  with 
very  great  success.  We  hear,  for  instance,  that  Mrichcha- 
katika  was  acted  in  Berlin  and  was  so  much  appreciated 
that  the  actors  in  a  particular  scene  were  called  up  seven 
times  before  the  curtain. 

This  dramatic  tradition  is  certainly  worthy  of  study, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  we  reverently  approach  the  dra¬ 
maturgy  and  dramatists  of  India,  enter  into  their  spirit 
and  absorb  as  much  of  as  their  craft  as  we  appreciate,  so 
that  we  shall  not  merely  be  doing  the  barest  justice  to 
some  of  the  rarest  geniuses  of  our  country  but  helping  to 
evolve  a  truly  national  drama. 
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Tagore  as  a  Dramatist. 


By  K.  S.  Ramaswami  Sastri,  b.a.,  b.l. 

Dramatic  art  has  always  been  prized  and  practised 
in  India  from  the  remotest  times.  Bharata  Muni’s  ‘  Natya 
Sastra  ’  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  If  we  trace  historically 
the  evolution  of  Indian  Drama,  wecaneasily  see  that  it  has 
always  been  a  plant  of  indigenous  and  healthy  and  sturdy 
growth,  and  has  put  forth  leaves  and  flowers  and  fruits  in 
plenty  century  after  century.  The  poor  word  ‘  Yavanika  ’ 
has  had  a  tremendous  burden  of  theory  about  Greek  in¬ 
fluence  on  Indian  drama  placed  on  its  aching  shoulders, 
and  is  groaning  under  the  crushing  weight.  Indian  Drama, 
like  the  Indian  people,  was  home-born,  and  never  came 
from  the  Aegean  Sea  or  Central  Asia  or  the  North  Pole. 
It  was,  is,  and  will  ever  be  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone 
of  our  bone  and  spirit  of  our  spirit.  The  prologues  and 
Nandi  among  the  characteristics  of  Indian  Drama,  are 
of  vital  value.  Both  of  them  are  due  to  the  Indian  tem¬ 
perament,  and  the  influence  of  two  vital  racial  conceptions, 
the  doctrine  of  Karma  and  the  doctiineof  Grace.  Equally 
important  are  two  other  ever-present  qualtities  in  Indian 
Drama,  the  intermingling  of  human  life  and  nature,  and 
the  delineation  of  love  not  as  tempestuous  passion 
but  as  self-restrained,  self-controlled,  disciplined  and 
peaceful  bliss.  All  these  great  traits  are  seen  at  their  best 
in  India's  greatest  dramatist,  Kalidasa,  and  especially  in 
his  play  Sakuntala.  Nandi  and  Bharata  Vakyam  were  not 
mere  accidental  freaks  in  Indian  plays  but  were  indicative 
of  the  national  temperament.  It  was  not  an  accident  that 
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Bharata,  after  whom  our  beautiful,  beloved  and  bles¬ 
sed  land  has  been  named,  was  the  fruit  of  the  purest  and 
the  most  tender  and  perfect  love,  attained  the  gift  of  birth 
amidst  nature’s  loveliness  in  a  forest,  and  was  brought  up 
in  heaven.  Indian  genius  has  always  linked  up  human 
love,  nature  and  heaven,  and  no  artist  in  India  can  be 
an  incarnation  of  the  racial  temperament  who  seeks  to  put 
asunder  whom  God  joined  together  in  holy  union.  Later 
on.  the  downfall  of  India’s  political  life,  the  degeneracy  of 
courts,  and  overweighted  pedantry  led  to  the  literary 
drama  declining  into  a  mass  of  learned  and  laboured 
artificiality,  while  the  popular  stage  went  its  own  way, 
mingling  story,  music,  dance  and  buffoonery,  and  farce 
and  even  profanity  and  obscenity  in  a  bewildering 
confusion.  Mother  India,  who  is  full  of  the  spirit  of 
a  new  renaissance,  who  lias  sprung  up  on  her  feet  and  is 
pointing  at  the  sunrise,  and  who  is  eager  and  determined 
and  able  to  take  her  legitimate  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  needs  and  demands  a  new  and  vital  Indian 
poetic  and  dramatic  art  to  reveal,  as  in  a  magic  mirror, 
the  beauty  of  her  soul  to  herself  and  to  the  world. 

Tagore’s  dramatic  work  has  thus  to  be  estimated  both 
in  itself  and  in  relation  to  India's  past,  present  and  future. 
He  is  in  himself  endowed  with  rare,  radiant  and.  rap¬ 
turous  lyric  moods,  and  with  penetrative  and  revelatory 
mystical  vision.  His  ancestry,  his  training,  his- times,  and 
his  surroundings  have  contributed  to  the  intensification  of 
his  personality.  The  inspired  devotional  singers  of 
Northern  India,  and  especially  of  Bengal,  fired  his 
youthful  imigination.  The  new  Indian  renaissance,  which 
burst  upon  our  land  like  the  sudden  wealth  of  spring,  felt 


the  warm  touch,  and  heard  the  call  of  Western  enlighten¬ 
ment.  When  the  call  came  the  sleeper  awoke.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  sleeper’s  dress  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
sleeper’s  soul  were  her  own,  and  owed  and  owe  nothing 
to  the  call  from  without.  Indian  renaissance  is  an  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Indian  consciousness,  and  seeks  and  finds  its 
inspiration  in  Indian  literature  and  Indian  religion.  Anew 
self-awakenness  is  surging  through  the  land  from  end  to 
end.  An  expectation  of  great  things  is  a  kindled  golden 
land  in  the  shrine  of  each  Indian  heart  and  sends  its 
radiance  far  and  wide.  Tagore  lias  drunk  deep  of  India's 
ancient  and  ambrosial  lore,  has  a  rich  and  rare  inner 
endowment.  He  is  full  of  a  new  spirit.  He  is  full  of  an 
invulnerable  faith  in  the  great  future  awaiting  India  and 
humanity. 

It  is  these  qualities  which  have  coloured  and  vitalised 
his  dramatic  work.  One  important  characteristic  of  his 
plays  is  the  predominance  of  the  lyrical  element  in  them, 
of  what  is  well  called  by  Coleridge,  ‘lyrical  interbreathings’. 
The  lyric  element  is  seen  only  in  the  predominance  of  the 
song  element  which,  however,  is  introduced  appropriately, 
and  not  indiscriminately  or  inappropriately  as  in  the 
popular  stage  or  even  in  the  amateur  stage,  but  also  in  the 
interpretation  of  character  and  choice  of  incidents.  To 
his  plays  may  well  be  applied  the  following  passage 
descriptive  of  the  Elizabethan  drama:  ‘The  conception  of 
character  and  the  choice  of  situations  in  our  drama  are 
always  poetical  imagination  which  never  fails,  even  when 
the  construction  of  the  plot  is  lamentably  defective.  ’  We 
have  then,  as  in  the  Elizabethan  plays,  and  wonderful 
wealth  of  fancy  and  imagery.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  stage  Tagore’s  stage,  as  conceived  by  him,  seeks 
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to  appeal  more  to  the  imagination  than  to  scenery  and 
costume  and  decoration.  I  shall  refer  to  his  views  about 
stage  later  on.  His  songs  have  true  lyrical  poignancy  and 
passion,  and  perfect  musical  charm.  A  few  examples 
may  be  referred  to  here  : 

“  My  beloved  is  ever  in  my  heart, 

That  is  why  I  see  him  every  where, 

He  is  in  the  pupils  of  my  eyes, 

That  is  why  I  see  him  everywhere. 

1  went  far  away  to  hear  his  own  words, 

But,  ah,  it  was  in  vain! 

When  I  came  back  I  heard  them 
in  my  own  songs, 

Who  are  you  to  seek  him  like  a  beggar  from  door  to 
door  ! 

Come  to  my  heart  and  see  his  face  in  the  tears  of  my 
eves!  * 

( The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber) 

“  With  you  is  my  game,  love,  my  love, 

My  heart  is  mad,  it  will  never  own  defeat. 

Do  you  think  you  will  escape  stainless  yourself 
reddening  me  with  with  powder  ? 

Could  I  not  colour  your  robe  with  the  red  pollens  of 
the  blossom  of  my  heart  ?  ” 

( The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber) 

O  !  South  wind,  O  wanderer,  push  me  and  rock  me. 

Thrill  me  into  the  outbreak  of  new  leaves. 

1  stand  on  tiptoe,  watching  by  the  wayside  to  be 
startled  by  your  frost  whisper, 

By  the  music  of  your  foot-steps,  a  flutter  of  jov  run¬ 
ning  through  my  leaves  betraying  my  secret.” 
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Tagore's  plays  are  generally  in  harmony  with  the 
best  Indian  dramatic  tradition.  They  aim  more  at  wealth 
of  sentiment  and  imagery  and  characterisation  than  at 
originality  of  plot.  They  are  lacking  in  ordinary  stage 
effect  and  sensation.  Tense  moods  and  situations  are 
hardly  to  be  found.  Before  I  deal  with  the  more  important 
plays,  which  show  in  what  varied  domains  of  dramatic 
achievement  he  has  shown  his  power  and  mastery,  I  shall 
briefly  refer  to  his  other  miscellaneous  plays  which  are 
mostly  brief  dramatic  dialogues.  In  “  The  King  and 
Qaeen  ”  he  depicts  selfish  love  absorbed  in  the  worship 
of  the  body  and  forgetful  of  the  duties  of  life,  and  its 
chastening  by  the  discipline  of  tragic  sorrow  and  suffering. 
His  play  1  The  Curse  of  Farewell’  is  a  one  act  phantasy. 
H  is  ‘  Gandhari’s  Prayer  and  ‘  Kama  and  Kanti 
depict  tense  moments  in  the  great  epic  of  India. 
1  Lalcshmi’s  Testing’  is  a  humorous  play  showing  how  a 
maid-servant  misbehaved  when  Lakshmi  made  her  a 
queen,  and  how  she  was  sent  back  to  her  old  status  in 
life.  ‘ Baikanta’s  Manascript’  is  a  witty  prose  dialogue. 
In  ‘  Valmiki  Pralibha  ’  he  has  dramatised  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Indian  stories. 

Tagore's  ‘  The  Cycle  of  Spring  ’  is  of  great  value 
and  beauty  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  his  best  presentations  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Indian  renaissance.  The  eternal  vitality  of  India  and  the 
springtime  grory  of  the  Indian  renaissance  seem  to  glow 
and  to  be  symbolised  in  the  play.  The  last  song  in  it 
conveys  the  great  lesson  suggested  throughout  the  play: 

“  Come  and  rejoice  for  April  is  awake. 

Fling  yourself  into  the  flood  of  being,  bursting  the 
bondage  of  the  past. 


April  is  awake. 

Life’s  shoreless  sea  is  heaving  in  the  sun  before  you. 
All  the  losses  are  lost,  and  death  is  drowned  in  its 


waves. 


Plunge  into  the  deep  without  fear  with  the  gladness 
of  April  in  your  blood.” 

Tagore’s  social  idealism  has  given  to  the  world  a  few 
tine  plays:  ‘  The  Sanyasi  ’  ‘M  ilini  ’  and  ‘Sacrifice  ’ 
The  1  3  any  as  i’  depicts  a  life  of  barren  and  joyless 
asceticism  led  into  the  heaven  of  sympathy  and  love  by 
the  young,  helpless,  forlorn  girl  Vasanti.  The  Sanyasi 
says  to  her: 

“  You  seem  to  me  like  the  cry  of  a  lost  world,  like  the 
song  of  a  wandering  star.  You  bring  to  my  mind 
something  which  is  infinitely  more  than  this 
nature,  more  than  the  sun  and  the  stars.  ” 


Two  songs  in  this  play  are  of  great  beautv: 

“  Do  not  turn  away  your  face  my  love. 

The  spring  has  bared  upon  this  breast. 

The  flowers  breathe  their  secrets  in  the  dark. 

The  rustle  of  the  forest  leaves  comes  across  the  sky, 
like  the  sobs  of  the  night. 

Come,  love,  show  me  your  face.  ” 

“  The  music  comes  from  across  the  dark  river  and 
calls  me, 

I  was  in  the  house  and  happy. 

But  the  flute  sounded  in  the  still  air  of  night, 

And  a  pain  pierced  my  heart. 

O,  tell  me  the  wTav  who  know  it. 

Tell  me  the  way  to  him, 

I  will  go  to  him  with  my  one  little  flower, 


And  leave  it  at  his  feet, 

And  tell  him  that  his  music  is  one  with  mv  love.  ” 

In  ‘  Malini  ’  Tagore  shows  us  that  it  is  love  and  not 
formalism  that  is  true  worship  of  God.  Malini  says:  “  I 
seem  to  have  lost  the  bounds  of  my  body,  I  am  one  with 
the  life  of  the  world.  ”  In  ‘  Sacrifice  ’  Tagore  protests 
against  seeking  to  worship  God  by  taking  a  life  given 
by  God.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  these  plays  there  is 
a  veiled  attack  on  some  aspects  of  Hindu  doctrine  and 
ritual.  But  if  any  attack  was  intended,  it  was  evidently 
due  to  an  insufficient  comprehension  of  the  highest  truths 
and  ideals  of  the  Hindu  religion.  These  plays  are  full  of  a 
powerful  social  idealism  pleading  for  a  purer  and  saner 
and  more  living  social  life, 

Tagore’s  greatest  play  ‘  Chitrn ’  is  not  burdened  by 
any  weight  of  social  purpose,  and  is  as  pure  and  sweet  as 
love,  and  as  bright  and  bewitching  as  beauty.  It  is  full  of 
lyrical  charm  and  throbs  with  true  passion.  It  has  taken 
a  Mahabharata  story  even  as  Kalidasa’s  ‘  Sakuntala  ’  did, 
and  has,  like  the  latter,  made  the  slight  thread  of  story  in 
the  original  a  silk  and  lace  brocade  shining  and  glittering 
under  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  of  imagination.  Like 
‘  Sakuntala  ’  it  shows  the  sweetness  of  the  love  of  the  sou] 
as  higher  and  more  full  of  ecstacy  than  the  sweetness  of 
the  love  of  the  body.  We  may  say  of  Tagore  what  he 
says  of  ‘  Kalidasa,  in  the  beautiful  essays,  ‘  Kalidasa  the 
Moralist,’  and  ‘Sakuntala,  Its  inner  meaning’:  “  Physical  ’ 
charm  is  not  the  highest  glory  or  supreme  beauty  in  a 

woman . Submission  to  spiritual  beauty  is  no  defeat. 

It  is  voluntary  offering  of  self .  This  ancient  poet  of 

India  refuses  to  acknowledge  passion  as  the  supreme 


glory  of  love .  He  proclaims  goodness  of  the  linal 

goal  of  love .  Truly  in  Sakuntala  there  is  no  paradise 

regained.  ’  The  most  significant  passage  in  the  play  is 
that  where  Arjuna  says  to  Chitra,  while  the  radiance  lent 
by  the  God  of  love  is  falsy  clinging  about  her  and  she 
has  not  yet  revealed  herself  : 

“  i  never  seem  to  know  you  alright.  You  seem  to  me 
like  a  goddess  hidden  in  golden  image...  Illusion 
is  the  first  appearance  of  truth.  She  advances 
towards  her  lover  in  disguise.  But  the  time  comes 
when  she  throws  off  her  ornaments  and  veils,  and 
stands  clothed  in  naked  dignity.  I  grope  for  that 
ultimate  you,  that  bare  simplicity  of  truth.' 

1  now  propose  to  deal  with  his  great  group  of  sym¬ 
bolic  plays  in  which  the  supreme  quality  of  his  genius, 
his  imginative  mysticism,  has  achieved  signal  triumphs. 
His  Autumn  Festival  shows  the  beauty  of  duty  and 
renunciation  and  service,  and  the  ugliness  of  greed  and 
pride.  The  following  fine  song  full  of  mystical  feeling 
occurs  in  it  : 

“  I  have  spread  my  heart  in  the  sky  and  found  your 
touch  in  my  dreams, 

Tear  away  that  veil  from  vour  face, 

j  J  j 

Let  me  see  your  eyes. 

There  rings  your  welcome  at  the  doors  of  the  forest 
firies  ; 

Your  anklet  bells  sound  in  all  my  thoughts  filling  my 
work  with  music. 

Tagore’s  ‘  Fhalguni  ’  (The  Cycle  of  Spring)  shows 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  shining  through  the  shows  of 
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life  and  death.  Winter  is  but  Spring  in  disguise.  When 
Spring’s  followers  find  him  out  they  sing  : 

“  Long  have  we  waited  for  you,  beloved,  watching 
the  road  and  counting  days, 

And  now  April  is  aflower  with  joy. 

You  come  as  a  soldier  boy  winning  life  at  Death’s 

gate — O  tire  wonder  of  it  ! 

We  listen  amazed  at  the  music  of  your  young  voice. 

Your  light  mantle  is  blown  in  the  wind  like  the 
odour  of  spring,  blossoms. 

You  have  a  spray  of  Malati  flowers  in  your  ear, 

A  fire  burns  through  the  veil  of  your  smile — 

O  the  wonder  of  it  ! 

And  who  knows  where  your  arrows  are  with  which 
you  smite  Death  !  ” 

In  the  “  Post  Office"  the  deliverance  of  the  pure 
soul  from  worldliness  by  grace,  and  its  attainment  of  the 
rare  glory  of  being  the  King’s  messenger  bearing  God’s 
message  and  commendments  to  the  world  are  described 
with  a  power  of  symbolism  which  only  a  disciplined  Indian 
mind  full  of  meditation  and  renunciation  can  realise  and 
explain.  As  I  have  said  in  my  work  on  Tagore  :  “  Thus 
comes  release  from  earthly  bondage  to  the  soul  struggling 
to  be  free  — diffusing  happiness  and  joy  all  round,  giving 
to  all  workers  a  new  joy  in  their  work  and  a  new  love  for 
all,  uplifting  even  souls  immersed  in  worldliness,  and  last 
but  not  least,  crowned  with  the  garland  of  the  love  of 
pure  and  true  womanhood.” 

The  greatest  of  Tagore’s  symbolic  and  mystical  plays 
is,  however,  “  The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber."  In  it 
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he  shows  the  search  and  attainment  by  the  soul  of  the 
Oversoul.  I  mav  refer  here  to  a  beautiful  song  which 
occurs  in  it  :  — 

“  My  sorrow  is  sweet  to  me  in  this  spring  night, 

My  pain  smites  at  the  chords  of  my  love  and  softly 
sings. 

Visions  take  flight  from  my  yearning  eyes,  and  flit  in 
the  moonlight  sky, 

The  smell  from  the  depths  of  the  woodlands  have 
lost  their  way  in  my  dreams. 

Words  come  in  whispers  to  my  ears,  1  know  not  from 
where  ; 

And  bells  in  my  anklets  tremble  and  jingle  in  time 
with  my  heart  thrills.  ” 

I  have  tried  to  explain  the  symbolism  of  the  play  in 
my  work  on  Tagore.  The  secret  of  the  attainment  of 
God  lies  in  humility,  renunciation  and  devotion.  In  the 
play  the  Grandfather  says  : — 

I  am  waiting  with  my  all  in  the  hope  of  losing 
everything. 

I  am  watching  at  the  roadside  for  Him  who  turns 
one  out  into  the  open  road, 

Who  hides  himself  and  sees,  whe  loves  you  unknown 
to  you, 

I  have  given  my  heart  in  secret  love  to  Him, 

I  am  waiting  with  my  all  in  the  hope  of  losing  every¬ 
thing.  ” 

Sudarsana  who  represents  the  soul,  and  who  after 
moods  of  rebellion  and  of  passionate  desire  to  realise  in 
the  daylight  of  life  throughout  the  universe  the  Oversold 


which  she,  the  predestined  and  immortal  and  inseparable 
bride  of  the  Oversold  had  already  met  and  loved  and 
united  with  in  the  DaharaJcasa  (the  dark  chamber  of 
the  heart),  says  at  the  end  of  the  play  when,  litted  by 
love  and  renunciation  and  service,  she  goes  to  meet  her 
eternal  bridegroom  in  His  heavenly  royal  palace  : 

What  a  relief,  Surangama,  what  a  freedom  !  It  is  my 
defeat  that  has  brought  me  freedom.  Oh  !  what  an 
iron  pride  was  mine  !  Nothing  could  move  it  or 
soften  it.  My  darkened  mind  could  not  in  any 
way  be  brought  to  see  the  plain  truth  that  it  was 
not  the  king  who  was  to  come,  it  was  I  who 
ought  to  have  gone  to  him.  ” 

In  regard  to  the  stage  Tagore  pleads  for  more  simpli¬ 
city  and  for  freer  room  for  the  play  of  imagination.  The 
art  of  Drama,  though  it  accepts  aid  from  acting,  scenery, 
costume,  music  and  other  accessories,  does  not  depend  on 
such  aid  for  the  highest  appeal.  Tagore  has  not  been  a 
playwright  alone  ;  he  was  actor  as  well.  He  acted  the 
part  of  Baul,  the  blind  bard,  in  Plialguni.  He  says  : 

“  Like  the  true  wife  who  wants  none  other  than  her 
husband,  the  true  poem,  dramatic  or  otherwise, 
wants  none  other  than  the  understanding  mind. 
We  shall  act  to  ourselves  as  we  read  a  play,  and  the 
play  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  interpreted  by 
such  invisible  acting  has  never  yet  gained  the 
laurel  for  its  author.”  He  asks,  <l  When  the  flower- 
girl  is  gathering  her  flowers  on  the  empty  stage, 
how  would  the  importation  of  artificial  flowers  help 
the  situation  ?  Must  not  the  flowers  blossom  at  her 
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every  motion  ?  If  not,  why  need  an  artist  play  the 
flower  girl  at  all,  why  not  have  stocks  and  stones 
for  spectators  ?  ” 

He.  well  points  out  about  “ Scckuiitoila"  “If  the  poet 
who  created  Sakuntala  had  to  think  of  bringing  concrete 
scenes  on  his  stage,  then  at  the  very  outset  he  would  have 
had  to  stop  the  chariot  from  pursuing  the  flying  deer.” 
He  then  says  in  a  line  and  memorable  passage  :  “The 

European  wants  his  truth  concrete .  In  the  Orient 

pomp  and  ceremony,  play  and  rejoicing,  are  all  easy  and 
simple.  It  is  because  we  serve  our  feasts  on  plantain 
leaves  that  it  becomes  possible  to  attain  the  real  object  of 
a  feast  to  invite  the  whole  world  to  a  little  home  ;  this  true 
end  could  never  have  been  gained  had  the  means  been 

too  complex  and  extravagant .  If  the  Hindu  spectator 

has  not  been  too  far  infected  with  the  greed  for  realism, 
and  the  Hindu  artist  still  has  any  respect  for  his  craft  and 
his  skill,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  for  themselves  is  to 
regain  their  freedom  by  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
costly  rubbish  that  has  accumulated  round  about  and  is 
clogging  the  stage.” 

Thus  Tagore’s  range  is  limited  and  circumscribed  by 
the  special  bent  of  his  mind  in  his  dramatic  work.  He 
has  not  the 

“ . wide  expanse  serene 

Which  deep-browed  Shakespeare  ruled  as  his 
demesne. 

But  Shakespeare’s  magic  could  not  copied  be  ; 
Within  that  circle  none  dared  walk  but  he.  ” 

Tagore  does  not,  like  Shakespeare,  sound  the  depth 
and  shallows  of  individual  and  social  passion  and  emotion. 


But  he  has  a  profounder  insight  into  the  spiritual  realities 
of  life,  a  surer  and  sweeter  mystical  feeling,  and  greater 
simplicity  and  spontaneity.  More  than  everything  else  he 
has  shown  the  way,  both  in  respect  of  ideals  as  well  as 
methods,  by  which  the  soul  of  India  could  be  realised 
and  revealed  in  the  realm  of  dramatic  creation  and 
representation. 


The  Art  of  Dancing  in  South  India. 


By  Mr,  N.  Lakshmanan. 

For  more  than  a  century  there  has  been  in  our  country 
a  deplorable  lack  of  interest  in  art;  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  in  comparatively  recent  times  “  the 
Philistine  indifference  of  the  South  Indian  towards  art  ”  a 
fact  of  which  the  Bengali  author  of  ‘  South  Indian 
Bronzes’  has  been  complaining  of  is  slowly  passing  away 
giving  place  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  of  India. 

The  art  of  Natya  or  Abhinaya  has  been  cultivated  with 
much  care  and  success  in  India.  This  art,  as  developed  in 
all  its  details,  forms  a  very  powerful  means  of  appealing  to 
the  human  heart.  Yet  as  in  other  specialised  branches  of 
knowledge,  “  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  single  word  in  the 
English  language  to  convey  the  full  meaning  of  Natya  or 
Abhinaya.  ‘  Dance  ’  does  not  adequately  express  the 
meaning,  an  Abhinaya  or  representation  of  feeling  not 
being  necessarily  made  in  the  standing  posture.  ‘  Panto¬ 
mime’  is  of  course  better,  though  Natya  goes  generally  in 
combination  with  music.  ’’  The  modern  European  con¬ 
ception  of  Dance  is  the  rhythmical  movement  without  a 
theme  and  therefore  without  flavour  (Rasa.)  In  our  country, 
however,  “  the  art  of  Dancing  with  the  sister  art  of  Music, 
must  be  regarded  as  representing  the  most  perfect  form  of 
old  Indian  practical  aesthetic  culture  now  surviving,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  moving  arts  that  maintain  a 
precarious  existence.  The  modern  Nautch  is  a  direct 
survival  of  the  old  Indian  Natya.  Natya  implies  both 
acting  and  dancing.”  {“Mirror  of  Gesture”  by 
Duggirala  and  Coomaraswamy.) 
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If  the  end  and  aim  of  ancient  Indian  dancing,  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  its  orginators  and  upholders,  have  been  overlook¬ 
ed  by  later  generations,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  that  art.  As  the 
learned  reviewer  of  the  “ Mirror  of  Gesture"  an  English 
translation  of  Nandikeswara’s  “  Abhinaya,  Darpana" 
says,  one  who  witnesses  an  Indian  pantomime,  which  finds 
one  of  its  best  representatives  in  the  Malabar  “  Kathakali,” 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  what  outsiders  in  their  ignorance 
would  be  disposed  to  call  meaningless  and  fantastic  twis¬ 
ting  of  hands,  head  and  body.  All  the  gestures  are, 
however,  based  on  systematic  and  intelligible  principles. 
The  relation  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Indian  Dramatic 
Art  (including  of  course  dancing)  to  those  of  the  Western 
is  more  close  than  one  would  have  thought.  If  in  the  West 
drama  had  its  beginnings  in  the  attempts  of  the  clergy  to 
impart  to  the  illiterate  mass  the  highest  truths  of  life  in  a 
form  understood  and  appreciated  by  them,  in  India  also 
(as  I  proceed  to  show  later  on)  dramatic  art  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  pious  and  the 
learned  to  educate  the  masses  in  the  high  principles  of  life 
through  a  fifth  Veda  which,  it  is  said,  Brahma  made  to  be 
called  “  Natya  ”,  combined  with  epic  story  tending  to  vir¬ 
tue,  wealth,  pleasure  and  spiritual  freedom — a  concise 
instruction  setting  forth  all  the  events  of  the  world  about 
to  be,  containing  the  significance  of  every  scripture  and 
forwarding  every  art.  Natya  shall  serve,  said  Brahma,  as 
a  timely  resting  place  for  those  who  are  grieved,  weary, 
unhappy  or  engaged  in  an  arduous  discipline;  bestowing 
righteousness,  renown,  long  life,  fortune,  increase  of 
reason;  affording  counsel  to  the  world.  That  which  is  not 
to  befound  here  is  not  knowledge,... nor  any  art,  nor  deeds, 
nor  union  (Yoga.)  As  Brahma  is  stated  to  have  explained, 
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Natya  exhibits  moods  (Bhavas)  which  not  only  afford 
pleasure  to  those  who  appreciate  it  but  also  subserves  the 
highest  ethical  aims — it  elevates  as  well  as  educates 
mankind.  Thus,  it  has  been  well  said,  the  greatness  of 
Indian  art  is  the  greatness  of  all  Indian  thought  and 
achievement.  “  It  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  persistent 
within  the  transient,  of  the  domination  of  matter  by  spirit.  ” 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  laudable  attempts  that 
are  made  to  establish  the  claims  of  Music  and  Drama  and 
also  to  rescue  these  two  fine  arts  from  unwholesome  sur¬ 
roundings.  Strangely  enough,  there  is  a  great  conspiracy 
of  silence  about  the  art  of  dancing  as  practised  at  present 
in  South  India.  The  enlightened  public,  intrested  in  the 
revival  of  music  and  drama  in  our  country,  have  somehow 
chosen  to  follow  a  policy  of  drift  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  dancing.  It  is  probably  because  of  the  general 
impression  and  the  vague  discontent  that  “the  voluptuary 
has  made  an  art  of  sin  and  the  Puritan  has  made  a  sin  of 
art.  And  between  these  two  extremes  stand  arranged 
various  grades  of  art,  everything  except  perhaps  the  true 
art  which,  like  so  many  other  things  that  appeal  through 
the  sensuous  to  the  supersensuous,  is  indefinable.  ’’ 

As  in  the  West  so  in  the  East,  the  professional  or 
spectacular  dancing  ‘  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the  de¬ 
generation  of  something  which  was  at  one  time  a  helpful 
influence  to  the  race  into  a  pure  luxury.  ’  While  singing 
and  the  ‘  social  evil  ’  have  not  yet  been  completely  associa¬ 
ted,  it  is  a  pity  that  dancing  and  the  ‘  social  evil  ’  have 
been  so  combined  in  South  India.  The  reason  generallv 

o  j 

suggested  for  this  is  that  while  the  prostitute  classes, 
(who  by  the  way  are  the  degenarations  of  ‘  Devadasis  ’) 
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are  good  singers  too,  the  art  of  music  has  always  attracted 
Indian  poets  and  religious  bards,  and  so  through  such 
saintly  men  like  Tyagayya  and  others  in  South  India,  the 
science  has  not  been  prostituted  with  the  degenerated 
‘  devadasis.’  The  modern  dislike,  the  art  being  in  the 
hands  of  dancing  girls,  has  been  extended  to  the  art  itself. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ‘  it  is  the  art  that  has  undergone  a 
kind  of  vicarious  punishment.  ’ 

Mr.  O.  C.  Ganguly  has  pointed  out  that  the  secrets  of 
the  ancient  methods  of  Indian  Dancing,  in  the  possession 
of  professional  nautch  girls  and  1  devadasis,  ’  are  on  the 
point  of  being  lost  or  vanishing  from  the  boundaries  of 
our  national  culture  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  It  is 
certainly  due  to  our  educated  friends  seriously  to  consider 
their  responsibility  with  reference  to  the  recovery  and 
preservation  of  the  traditions  of  our  national  culture.  The 
most  illuminating  and  spiritual  effort  is  the  ‘  Soul  Dances 
of  Brahma  ’  by  Miss  Ruth  St.  Dennis.  Miss  Roslianara's 
Indian  dances  took  the  Calcutta  stage  by  storm.  Every¬ 
body  who  saw  her  ‘  Incense  Dance  ’  realised  how  great 
a  loss  India  has  sustained  spiritually  by  relegating  its  art 
of  Dancing  to  unworthy  hands.  Travelling  all  over  India 
with  her  father.  Miss  Roshanara  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  ‘  a  hundred  different  dances  ’  belonging  to 
India.  She  says  that  every  movement  of  hand,  arm,  foot, 
head,  and  body  has  a  special  meaning,  tells  a  story,  and 
expresses  an  emotion.  Indian  dancing  is  not  ‘  the  pas¬ 
sionate  posturing  born  of  a  passing  mood.  ’  These  dances 
are  suppressed,  subtle,  and  spiritual.  To  express  the  real 
feeling  in  these  dances  one  must  know  the  innumerable 
legends  of  India. 

o 
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Mr.  Pramathanath  Bose  in  his  Epochs  of  Civilisa¬ 
tion  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  Rig  Vedic  hymn,  Ushas 
(Dawn)  is  described  as  putting  on  her  gay  attire,  like  a 
dancer  (R.  V.  1.  92.4).  The  Rig  Veda  speaks  of  both  the 
sexes  as  dancing  in  the  open  air,  and  a  class  of  profes¬ 
sional  dancers  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  hymn  to 
Ushas  which  describes  that  goddess  as  putting  on  graces 
‘  like  a  dancer.’  The  gracefulness  of  form  and  limbs,  their 
agility  and  readiness  are  so  much  required  in  dancing 
that  women  naturally  gut  the  better  of  men  in  that  art. 
Thus  arose  a  class  of  professional  female  dancers.  In 
the  age  of  the  Upanishads,  ‘  there  is  no  explicit  Aesthe¬ 
tic . The  early  Buddhist  Aesthetic  is  strictly  hedonistic. 

In  Pali  Buddhism  generally,  we  find  a  rather  violent  pole¬ 
mic  against  the  joys  of  the  world.’  (Dr.  Ananda  Coomar- 
swamy  in  The  Dance  of  Siva  and  Other  essays .)  Pro 
fessional  prostitution  was  an  ancient  institution,  and  we 
find  instances  of  it  in  the  Buddhist  Jataka  tales.  But  its 
connection  with  dancing  and  the  theatre  was  probably  the 
growth  of  a  later  age.  For  the  connection  is  not  clear  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Asoka.  In  the  Light  of  Asia ,  however, 
we  read  of  : 

“The  nautch-girls  in  their  spangled  skirts,  and  bells 

That  chime  light  laughter  round  their  restless  feet...’’ 

who  made  the  people  happy  by  command  of  the  king 
at  the  birth  of  the  future  Buddha. 

The  Epics  contain  some  episodes  where  we  see  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  dancing  was  an  accomplishment  which 
high-born  ladies  were  expected  to  acquire.  The  daughter 
of  Virata  in  the  company  of  several  fellow-students  of  the 
same  sex  was  taught  singing  and  dancing  by  Brihannala. 
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Arjuna  disguised  as  Brihannala  said,  “I  shall  teach  singing 
and  dancing  of  different  kinds  to  the  ladies  of  Virata’s 
family.  ”  In  Virata’s  palace  there  was  a  special  hall  for 
girls  to  learn  dancing.  This  shows  a  state  of  society  very 
different  from  our  own,  and  a  very  far  advanced  state  of 
women’s  education;  the  only  remarkable  thing  is  that  such 
education  was  given  at  home  by  relatives  such  as  parents 
or  brothers,  or  by  teachers  specially  engaged  who  were  of 
the  Brihannala  class.  In  the  Harivamsa  (as  quoted  by 
Rajendralal  Mitra,)  there  is  an  interesting  description  of  a 
dancing  party  which  included  such  personages  as  Krishna 
and  Narada.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  danced  together.  As 
Bulloram  Mullicksays  in  his  Krishna  and  Krishnaism 
it  is  singular  that  Krishna’s  sons  and  Baladeva’s  sons 
danced  with  their  wives  in  the  presence  of  their  elders. 
The  entertainment  is  called  a  ‘Rasa’,  and  resembles  a  ‘ball’ 
one  witnesses  among  the  Europeans-  In  Epic  India  the 
practice  was  for  each  man  to  have  his  wife  for  a  partner; 
those  who  came  without  their  wives  danced  with  courte¬ 
sans,  but  all  in  the  same  hall.  The  Rasa-Lila,  as  Mr.  P.  M. 
Bose  says,  has  probably  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  fondness  for  dancing.  We  have  protests 
against  the  practice  of  music  and  dancing  recorded  in 
later  Hindu  books,  especially  those  of  the  Law-givers. 
Thus  Manu  forbids  the  householder  to  dance  or  sing. 
Even  Chanakya  classes  actors  and  musicians  with  courte¬ 
sans.  The  Anngita  classifies  ‘  devotion  to  dancing  ’ 
along  with  the  passionate  qualities  to  be  held  in  check 
during  spiritual  evolution.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  by 
the  4th  century  B.C.  the  date  assigned  to  the  composition 
of  the  Anugita ,  these  protests  were  evoked  by  some 
abuses  of  the  arts  which  had  come  into  general  prevalence 
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at  the  time.  As  Kalidasa  well  puts  it,  the  Hindu  Drama 
appealed  to  the  varied  tastes  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people.  But  soon  the  Hindu  theatre  degenerated.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  S.  V.  V.  Iyer  in  thinking  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  nautch  system  belongs  to  the  same  period. 

Kalidasa,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  a  moralist 
and  poet  who,  as  Tagore  says,  in  presenting  his  ideal  of 
womanhood  “refuses  to  acknowledge  passion  as  the 
supreme  glory  of  love.”  The  dancing  competition  in  the 
Malavikagnimitra  gives  occasion  for  Malavika’s  being 
required  to  be  udadorned  so  that  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  person  may  be  seen  at  its  best.  Another  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Kalidasa’s  art  consists  in  the  opportunity  which 
the  poet  contrives  to  give  to  his  heroines  for  making  an 
almost  dramatic  display  of  their  feelings  in  appealing 
hnally  to  the  hearts  of  their  lovers,  without  transgressing 
the  limits  of  propriety  and  naturalness.  Malavika  reveals 
her  heart’s  secret  in  the  piece  of  abhinaya  required  of 
her.  ( vide  M.  K.  Acharya,  Portraits  from  Indian 
Classics ).  Here  we  have  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  appropriate  place  of  dance  or  abhinaya  in  Hindu 
Drama.  Kalidasa  himself  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  art  both  in  its  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects. 

To  resume  the  account  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
music  and  dancing  on  Indian  life  and  thought  by  the 
4th  century  A.D.,  dancing  women  received  public  recog¬ 
nition  and  their  services  were  required  in  temples  and 
processions  as  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Gupta  kings. 

Comingdown  to  South  India,  what  do  we  find  ? 
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During  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  atten¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Tamils  to  literature, 
music,  and  drama.  As  Mr.  M.  S.  Iyengar  says  in  his 
Tamil  studies  the  Tamils  had  their  own  dances  and 
music.  They  developed  the  art  of  dancing  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  and  many  treatises  were  written  on 
this  fine  art.  Even  their  gods  had  their  characteristic 
favourite  dances.  Mention  is  made  of  twenty-four  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  abhinayam  in  the  great  Tamil  classic 
Silappaclikaram  (3rd  century). 

In  the  3rd  chapter  of  Aranketukatai  is  given  a 
full  and  interesting  description  of  the  dancing  girl, 
the  qualities  and  qualifications  of  the  dancing-master 
and  the  different  modes  in  the  music  of  that  time;  and  the 
learned  commentator  of  the  poem,  Adiyarkunallar,  gives  a 
full  commentary  on  these  matters.  By  the  time  of  Adiyar- 
kanallar  (about  1300  A.D),  the  various  works  on  drama, 
music,  and  dancing  had  been  lost.  With  them  the  Dravi- 
dian  music  and  dances  became  extinct.  Their  places  wrere 
gradually  taken  up  by  the  Indo-Aryan  ragams  and  nat- 
yams.  These  arts  were  given  a  religious  tone  and 
allowed  in  that  condition  to  prolong  their  feeble  existence 
for  upwards  of  ten  centuries  from  about  the  seventh. 
Their  sphere  of  influence  was  transferred  from  the  house 
to  the  temple.  During  festivals  and  processions  of  gods, 
dancing  was  encouraged  and  plays  were  acted  to  draw 
large  crowds  of  devotees.  Hundreds  of  dancing  girls  were 
attached  to  every  important  temple. 

Those  who  have  noticed  the  signs  of  degradation 
that  have  crept  into  the  institution  of  temple  service  in 
South  India  by  temple  women  are  apt  seriously  to  question 
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the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  in  having  introduced  these 
elements  of  disruption  into  the  precincts  of  holy  temples. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  ancient 
priestcraft  has  been  protecting  these  ‘  vestal  virgins ’ 
from  public  censure  by  dedicating  them  to  practices  of 
worship  in  Hindu  temples.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
sociology  that  ‘  institutions  are  historical  products  and 
not  the  benevolent  or  malevolent  work  of  men’s  minds’ 
should  be  applied  to  this  problem  of  Temple  service  and 
nautch-women. 

In  South  India  the  ‘  devadasi  ’  and  the  nautch- 
woman  are  identical.  She  has  a  right  and  place  in  the 
temple  ;  she  comes  of  a  recognised  caste  ;  she  has  an 
assured  status  in  the  form  of  a  hereditary  office.  The 
European  ballet-dancer  can  choose  her  profession,  and  if 
she  wishes  can  leave  it,  but  the  1  devadasi  '  is  born  in 
her  profession. 

The  purpose  of  the  dancers,  as  Dr.  Coomaraswamy 
says,  is  neither  self-expression  nor  the  realisation  of  beauty. 
The  dancers  were  not  to  choose  their  own  problems,  but 
like  the  gothic  sculptors,  obeyed  a  shastraic  canon.  The 
theme  was  all  in  all.  In  order  that  a  work  may  be  able 
to  evoke  rasa  one  of  the  permanent  moods  must  form  the 
master  motif  to  which  all  other  expressions  of  emotion 
are  subordinate.  As  Bharata  says  in  his  Katya  Sastra, 
the  first  essential  of  a  rasavant  work  is  unity: 

“As  a  king  to  his  subjects,  as  a  guru  to  his  disciples.” 

Even  so  the  master-TOO^/is  lord  of  all  other  motifs" 
or  else  the  work  becomes  sentimental.  Authentic  dancing 
survives  in  nautch,  a  form  of  dance  which  sets  forth  a 
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given  theme  by  means  of  song  and  gesture  combined. 
Abhinaya  is  a  means  of  expressing  by  gesture,  voice, 
and  costume.  Bhava  is  mood  unexpressed;  hava  is 
emotion  expressed  by  eyes  and  brows;  chestha  is  gesture, 
Mudras  (or  seals)  are  the  poses  of  hands  and  they  are 
familiar  to  students  of  Hindu  iconography.  ” 

The  late  T.  A.  Gopinatha  Rao,  in  his  Elements  of 
Hindu  Iconography  points  out  that  the  hundred  and 
eight  kinds  of  dances  are  sculptured  on  either  side  of  a 
gopura  in  the  Nataraja  temple  at  Chidambaram.  These 
gestures  which  are  explained  in  the  Bharata  Natya  Sastra 
have  considerably  influenced  the  practice  of  the  sculptor’s 
art  in  India,  and  an  analysis  of  conventional  poses  and 
gestures,  ‘  will  supply  an  indispensable  key  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  peculiarities  of  Indian  sculptures.’  About 
the  Ajanta  frescoes,  Lady  Harringam  said  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  gestures  and  beauties  of  hands  is  amazing. 
These  frescoes  ‘seem  to  show  unstudied  gesture  and  spon¬ 
taneous  pose,  but  actually  there  is  hardly  a  position  of  the 
hands  or  of  the  body  which  has  not  a  precise  significance 
and  a  recognised  name  ’  ( Mirror  of  Gesture.)  Dancing 
has  been  well  called  the  “  Poetry  of  Motion.  ”  It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  of  the  high  value  attached  to  music  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses  that  the  very  words  of  the  ‘  divine  ’  Sanskrit  alphabet 
are  said  to  have  emerged  from  the  drum  of  Siva  after  his 
dance.  According  to  some  authorities,  dance,  rhythm,  and 
dance-gestures  have  exerted  tire  most  powerful  influence 
on  music.  The  theme  of  the  modern  nautch  is  most 
often  Vaishnava.  It  sets  forth  chiefly  the  sport  and  pastime 
of  Krishna,  such  as  Krishna,  driving  cattle,  playing  on  the 
flute,  raising  Mountain  Govardhan,  etc.  Krishna  dances 
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dance  of  triumph  following  the  victory  over  Kalinga. 
Another  general  dance  is  with  the  milk-maids  of  Brindavan 
‘who  are  the  souls  men The  theme  is  generally  taken 
from  Lilasuka’s  KrisJmakamamrita  or  Jayadeva’s 
Gita  Govinda  and  the  kirtans  of  Tyagayya.  For  example 
the  sloka  runs  as  follows: — 

“  With  eye-brow  dancing  to  the  rythmic  strain 
Of  cymbal-like  palms  of  many  a  shepherd  maid, 
Whose  songs  He  had  caught,  and  sweeter  gave  again, 
Upon  His  pipe  the  son  of  Devaki  played.  ” 

The  meaning  of  the  song  should  here  be  shown  by  the 
hands;  the  moods  (bhava)  must  be  shown  by  the  glances  ; 
rhythm  (tala)  is  marked  by  the  feet;  where  the  glances  go, 
the  mind  follows;  where  the  mood  goes,  there  is  the 
‘  flavour  ’  or  Rasa.  These  nine  ‘  flavours  ’  or  rasas  are 
fully  explained  in  Bharatarasa  Prakarana.  There  are  scien¬ 
tific  and  intelligible  classifications  of  the  movements  of  the 
head  ;  eight  glances  ;  six  movements  of  the  brows,  etc. 
There  are  ‘  hands  ’  or  ‘  poses  ’  to  indicate  the  ten  avatars 
of  Vishnu,  famous  emperors,  sacred  rivers,  trees,  animals, 
and  so  on. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  dancing  was  long 
considered  as  a  noble  art  in  India.  But  in  modern 
times  there  has  been  a  general  boycott  of  this  beautiful 
form  of  art,  and  it  has  undergone  a  ‘  vicarious  punish¬ 
ment  ’  owing  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  ‘  the  dancer 
has  been  driven  from  the  temple  to  the  streets.  ’  Even 
to-day  there  are  great  opportunities  of  reviving  the  art 
after  carefully  eliminating  the  evils  that  have  beenallowed 
to  gather  round  it  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
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Those  who  wish  to  see  religious  dancing  even  to-day 
may  see  it  in  some  festivals,  often  generally  among  the 
lower  classes,  for  instance  in  the  festival  of  the  birth  of 
Sri  Rama.  I  have  witnessed  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood, 
and  even  lately  once,  religious  dances  by  gentlemen  in 
good  position.  Siva  was  the  foremost  of  those  who  used 
music  and  dancing  as  aids  to  devotion,  and  His  followers 
to  this  day  perform  the  Tandava  dance  when  in  the 
ecstasy  of  devotion.  The  Bhajana  performances  are 
merely  forms  of  religious  dancing.  Little  children  at 
school  do  a  sort  of  dancing  and  action  song  in  the  festival 
called  the  Mcbnambu.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
Kathcikalis  of  Malabar.  If  one  still  observes  the  marri¬ 
age  customs  among  the  Hindus,  one  may  note  all  over 
South  India  the  custom  of  young  girls,  even  up  to  twenty 
years  of  age  in  some  cases,  dancing  in  rounds  and  sing¬ 
ing  rhythmic  ballads  on  marriage  occasions. 

I  venture  to  place  before  you  the  suggestions 
put  forward  by  Prof.  N.  K.  Venkatesan,  m.  a.,  in  the 
“  Madras  Fortnightly  ”  for  March  1915.  “As  professional 
and  spectacular  dancing  has  become  degenerated  in  this 
country,  the  right  way  to  deal  with  the  matter  is  not  to 
kill  the  art,... but  to  study  the  science  in  its  pure  scienti¬ 
fic  aspects  and  revive  the  art  scientifically  in  Indian 
homes,  or  introduce  it  in  Indian  homes,  if  historians  deny 
that  dancing  was  ever  a  homely  art  in  India.  ...in  our 
homes,  scientific  training  of  girls  in  music  has  become 
an  ordinary  institution.  As  the  aim  of  dancing  is  the 
same  as  that  of  music,  to  interpret  the  highest  social  and 
religious  ideals  of  the  people,  it  must  hold  at  least  as  high 
a  place  as  music.... If  our  girls  are  trained  in  scientific 
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dancing  in  our  homes,  of  course  with  enormous  trouble 
in  the  initial  stages,  the  threatening  death  of  this  great 
and  subtle  science  and  fine  art... will  be  avoided,  and  we 
may  one  day  be  proud  of  that  science  which  is  really 
the  most  scientific,  of  all  the  histrionic  arts,  and  of  that 
science  which,  in  its  Indian  form,  is  far  more  developed 
than  it  is  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.” 

I  now  proceed  to  state  the  second  means  of  reviving 
the  art  of  dancing,  i.e.,  dancing  as  physical  education  in 
schools.  The  educational  authorities  in  this  country  have 
introduced  action  songs  in  schools,  by  way  of  more  effi¬ 
ciency,  making  children  realise  dramatically  the  simple 
stories  of  birds  and  beasts  which  thy  study  in  the  class 
room.  Elderly  students  play  the  dramas  on  the  stage, 
for  the  effect  produced  on  their  impressions  of  the  plays 
they  study  in  the  class  rooms,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  for 
the  love  of  the  art  of  acting  on  the  stage. 

Another  means  of  reviving  the  art  is  to  give  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  to  scientific  dancing  on  the  stage. 

In  India  the  military  dance,  as  an  institution,  is  very 
little  known  in  our  days.  It  may  certainly  do  great  good 
to  the  world  if  some  scholar  could  give  us  an  idea  of 
Indian  military  dancing,  as  exhibited  in  marches,  etc. 
Another  means  of  encouraging  dancing  is  to  edit,  reprint, 
and  translate  the  existing  treatises  on  the  subject.  There 
are  such  hand-books  as  the  Bandhabiya  Hcistoo  Lalc- 
sJumam  and  Abhinaya  Bhodam  by  Arunachalam 
Pillai ;  JVartccn  Nirnaya  by  Pundarik  Vittala  from 
Karnataka,  an  original  Sanskrit  Ms.  of  which  exists  in  the 
collection  of  the  Tanjore  Palace  Estate  Library.  In  Tamil 
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and  Telugu  there  are  hand-books  on  the  subject  which 
have  to  be  published.  Above  all  until  a  critical  edition 
of  Bharata’s  Maty  a  Sastra  is  published  the  methods  of 
Indian  dancing  cannot  be  properly  studied. 

Lastly,  as  we  are  pledged  to  follow  the  policy  of  res¬ 
cuing  the  art  from  immoral  surroundings,  and  as,  in  the 
meantime,  the  traditional  practices  of  the  art  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  class  of  undesirables  are  on  the  threshold 
of  extinction,  it  is  one  of  our  prime  duties  to  encourage 
the  male  dancing  masters  who  are  to  be  found  in  some 
parts  of  South  India.  In  this  matter  the  Native  States 
might  well  emulate  the  example  of  the  Travancore  State 
where  they  settled  in  1830  A.  D. 

I  shall  now  conclude  my  remarks  by  a  brief  reference 
to  the  dance  of  Siva.  The  works  dealing  with  Matya 
have  almost  perished  for  want  of  appreciation,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  meet  a  scholar  who  is  really  well-versed 
in  the  Matya  Sastra  in  its  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects.  Consequently,  with  the  help  of  the  only  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  subject  written  by  the  great  Abhinavagupta- 
charya,  Mr.  Gopinatha  Rao  has  attempted  an  explanation 
of  the  few  modes  of  dance  of  Siva  met  with  in  actual 
sculpture  to  describe  them  as  correctly  as  possible.  “The 
Bharata  M'atya  Sastra  mentions  101  different  kinds 
of  dances,  and  in  the  Saiva  Agamas  is  stated  that  Siva 
danced  in  108  modes.  Perhaps  the  108  kinds  of  dances 
mentioned  in  the  Sastra  are  indentical  with  the  108 
modes  of  dances  of  Siva.  ” 

It  is  said  that  God  Siva  gave  dancing  to  the  world 
through  his  Mariana.  He  is  said  to  have  been  its 


founder.  Siva  is  a  great  master  in  the  art  of  dancing. 
Poets  and  devotees  have  described  Him  as  a  “divine  Mas¬ 
ter  of  dance.”  In  one  of  the  old  Sanskrit  Dramas  there 
is  a  beautiful  invocation  to  Siva  which  indicates  how  His 
dance  symbolizes  the  rhythmic  motion  of  the  universe. 
“  Lightly  treads  the  God,  lest  He  should  overset  the 
earth  ;  He  restrains  His  action,  lest  His  arms  should  over¬ 
reach  the  boundaries  of  the  three  worlds  ;  and  His  spark¬ 
shooting  glances  are  turned  on  empty  space,  lest  they 
should  consume  that  which  they  rest  upon.  ” 

Dr.  Ananda  Coomarswamy  in  his  well-known  essay 
on  the  Dance  of  Siva  has  called  attention  to  the 
“  grandeur  of  the  conception  itself  as  a  synthesis  of 
science,  religion  and  art.”  Iam  indebted  to  him  for 
the  following  interpretations  - — 

Among  the  greatest  of  the  names  of  Siva  is  Nataraja, 
Lord  of  Dancers.  The  cosmos  is  His  theatre:  He  Himself 
is  actor  and  audience.  The  root  idea  behind  all  Siva’s 
dances  is  more  or  less  one  and  the  same,  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  primal  rhythmic  energy... Whatever  the  origins  of 
Siva’s  dance,  it  became  in  time  the  clearest  image  of 
the  activity  of  God  which  any  art  or  religion  can  boast  of. 

In  all  the  Saiva  temples  of  importance  a  separate  place 
is  allotted  to  Nataraja  which  is  known  as  the  Natana 
Sabha,  or  simply,  Sabha.  The  most  important  of  these 
Sabhas  are  those  at  Chidambaram,  or  Thillai,  and  at  Perui- 
near  Coimbatore.  Thillai  is  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
“  The  Lord  of  Thillai’s  Court  a  mystic  dance  performs  ; 
what  is  that,  my  dear  ?  ”  asks  Manikkavasagar  in  his 
Th iruvasagam  (XII  14.) 
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The  essential  significance  of  Siva’s  dance  is  three¬ 
fold.  It  is  the  image  of  His  rhythmic  play  as  the  source 
of  all  movement  within  the  cosmos.  The  purpose  of  His 
dance  is  to  release  the  countless  souls  of  men  from  the 
snares  of  illusion. 

The  place  of  the  dance,  Chidambaram,  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  is  within  the  heart.  We  have  numerous 
Tamil  texts  to  explain  these  dances,  and  let  us  select 
some  of  them.  In  TJmnai  Vilakham  we  read  that  crea¬ 
tion  arises  from  the  drum  ;  protection  proceeds  from  the 
hand  of  hope  ;  from  fire  proceeds  destruction  ;  the  foot 
held  aloft  gives  release.  The  fourth  hand  points  to  this 
lifted  foot,  the  refuge  of  the  soul. 

In  Tirumula’s  Tirumantircum  we  read  that 

“His  form  is  everywhere,  everywhere  His  dance  ; 

As  Siva  is  all  and  omnipresent  ; 

Everywhere  is  Siva’s  gracious  dance  made  manifest.” 

The  deepest  significance  of  the  dance  of  Siva  is  felt 
when  it  is  realised  that  it  takes  place  within  the  heart 
and  the  self. 

“Our  Lord  is  the  dancer  who,  like  the  heat  latent  in 
firewood,  diffuses  His  power  in  mind  and  matter,  and 
makes  them  dance  in  their  turn. 

“  The  dancing  foot,  the  sound  of  the  tinkling  bells, 

The  songs  that  are  sung,  and  varying  steps, 

The  form  assumed  by  our  dancing  gurupara, 

Find  out  these  within  yourself. 

(Then  shall  your  fetters  fall  away.)” 


